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TALY was the foremost picture in our exhibition for the last 
month, and again it forms our frontispiece. The “ Eter- 
nal City” is indeed an eternal theme, and in itself and its 
connections is ever calling on the public attention even in this 


* sea-girt isle;’”—this ’tramontane spot, “ almost cut off 


from the whole world,” as it was represented by one of the 
greatest among the heroes who illustrated antient Rome. Yet 
who turns from the banquet with cloyed appetite ; — who is 
wearied with exploring the remains of the glorious monuments 
of art which once adorned that city ; — or who is satiated with 
contemplating the charms of nature still presented by the 
plains and the mountains of this favored country ? — Again, 
too, we are entering Italy with a female guide, though not 
another Lady Morgan : the difference between the two writers 
being essential in its nature and varied in its objects. We 
can, however, conscientiously recommend these lively and in- 
telligent volumes, as the production of no vulgar pen, to all 
who are desirous of acquiring, in an elegant and pleasing 
form, much requisite information concerning antient and 
modern Rome; and we have no hesitation in saying that, if 
the fair author had adopted a more systematic arrangement of 
her materials, instead of the disjointed and desultory form of 
letters, her work would have been beyond comparison the 
most useful guide-book with which we are acquainted. 

Our praise ought not to be the less valued because it may 
be qualified with just and reasonable censure ; and we shall 
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therefore remark that we have with great regret taken notice 
of a fault which is less pardonable in a book written by a lady 
than in the composition of one of our sex; viz. an osten- 
tation of learning falling little short of pedantry, and accom. 
seldom included in the circle of female attainments. The notes 
exhibit a formidable array of Roman authors; and the cita- 
tions are not unfrequently without any numerical references, 
as if the writer’s recollection teemed with classical notices, 
and disdained the help of an index. A suspicion has in con- 
sequence more than once stolen on us, which inclines us to 
distrust the originality of her learning, and to consider her 
authorities as having been supplied at second hand by Nardini, 
Venuti, and Winckelmann, instead of being deduced from 
the fountain-head. Some luckless blunder, also, is for ever 
rising up to bear testimony against this lady’s erudition. For 
instance, when she is undertaking to prove that the antients 
were not, according to the general supposition, ignorant of the 
use of chimneys, the quotes in evidence the journey of Horace 
to Brundusium ; — whereas the passage to which she refers is 
a decisive authority against her; for, if the Romans had been 
in possession of that obvious contrivance for carrying off the 
smoke of their fires, the accident which happened to the 
thrushes that were spitted for the poet’s supper at Beneven- 
tum. would have been avoided, and the flames would not have 
endangered the roof of the kitchen. * Besides, so learned an 
antiquary ought to have been well acquainted with this most 
notorious fact: for in those houses in which the atrzum was 
occupied by the family, it appears abundantly from clas- 
sical authors that the smoke was an intolerable nuisance; 
and hence arose the practice of anointing the wood of which 
their fuel was composed with the lees of oil. It would be 
invidious to point out such errors as vide Varrone for Var- 
ronem,—the Saturnali of Macrobius,—the gradi of a 
theatre for the gradus,— and Panem et Circensis, trom Ju- 
venal, of whom she cites the fourth book and the 122d satire ! 
The unpleasant part of our task, however, ceases with the 
enumeration of these trivial errors, and the rest of our article 
is willingly devoted to unmingled commendation. In truth, 
though we do not concede to the fair author the antient eru- 
dition which she seems so ambitiously to affect, we think that 
the absence of it is not an important defect in the acquire- 
ments requisite for a work of this description; because all that 
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mere learning can accomplish in an elucidation of Roman 
antiquities had been done already by preceding antiquaries. 
A judicious selection from their labours, enriched by personal 
observation and study, enlivening the dullness of research by 
playfulness of fancy and elegance of diction, and conveying 
the substance of their voluminous details in a form more con- 
cise and pleasing, was still a destderatum which has been felt 
and deplored by all who have visited Rome; and the ingeni- 
ous author of the work before us has in our opinion greatly 
contributed to supply it. 

We say, a desideratum ; for, notwithstanding the multitude 
of antient and modern treatises concerning Rome, a perspi- 
cuous and accurate description of * this city of the soul” was 
still requisite; and, by a singular fatality, though frequently 
described, that venerable spot has scarcely to this day been 
satisfactorily elucidated. ‘There seems to be no intermediate 
work between dry and barren itineraries, which neither 
direct the taste nor enlighten the judgment of the student, 
and voluminous and redundant disquisitions wholly unfit 
for general use. The early dissertations on Rome, and on its 
varied monuments of art and genius, abound with errors 
incident to an imperfect state of archzeological science. 
Neither Petrarch nor Poggio excelled as an antiquary, and 
their treatises are full of the most ridiculous mistakes and 
absurd exaggerations. The former called the pyramid of 
Cestius the tomb of Remus; and Poggio, who is surprized 
at so palpable a blunder, betrays a still stronger propen- 
sity to error in his elegant lamentations over the fallen 
city.* Towards the close of the 15th century, Pomponius 
Lztus made a collection of antiques on the Quirinal hill, and 
acquired some reputation from his examination of its ruins: 
but he has incurred the reproach of imposture, by forging an 
inscription for the statue of Claudian in the forum of ‘Trajan, 
which imposed on Nardini, and has but recently been detected. 
Fabricius is remarkable for the unauthorized boldness of con- 
jecture, with which he distributes antient names to disputed 
relics. Donatus and Nardini are indeed laborious and use- 
ful guides: but Montfaucon at the end of the 16th century 
complained of them as unsatisfactory, and the deficiency was 
not supplied either by him or his contemporaries. Venuti has 
been extravagantly praised by Forsyth, the most acute and in- 
telligent of our modern travellers : but he leaves no conviction 
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on which the mind can repose, and rather involves every 
topic in greater doubt than he found. 

Our own writers, with the exception of Mr. Forsyth, have 
done but little in this laborious department; and even the 
work. of this last-mentioned traveller, though conspicuous for 
original and condensed thinking, is imperfect as a survey. 
Of Eustace, it has been lately too much the fashion to speak 
slightingly: but his accuracy in some instances has been 
called in question by competent judges; and the author of 
these volumes observes of him that ‘he might serve as a 
guide to the churches, if his total ignorance of the arts did 
not disqualify him even for that, — but that in other respects 
he will only serve to mislead.’ Nothing, however, seems: to 
demonstrate more decisively the insufficiency of recent archee- 
ologists, than the republication of Nardini’s work, which has 
been undertaken by M. Nibby, one of the professional anti- 
quaries of Rome. This deficiency in the science of Roman 
antiquity. is the more unaccountable, because there has 
existed at Rome for some years an archeological society, 
whose members are constantly at work on the ruins of the 
city and its vicinity; and many liberally educated persons 
have exclusively devoted themselves to the instruction and 
guidance of strangers through the remains of the old town, 
and the museums of the new. — Our slight summary of the 
present state of antiquarian knowlege at Rome would be im- 
perfect, were we to omit all mention of Lalande, who is by far 
the most intelligent of foreign writers on Roman antiquities : 
but unfortunately, though replete with learning, he is insuf- 
ferably dry and tedious. 

Every stranger at Rome has felt the perplexity arising 
from the want of books of reference, on which he could rely 
as safe and satisfactory authorities. As to the common 
itineraries, which have been so happily termed “ valets de 
place in print,” the intelligence which they give is seldom 
interesting when authentic, and when interesting is rarely 
authentic. They jumble together matters of the highest mo- 
ment and the lowest insignificance; and they not unfrequently 
abound in minuter details about the different parts of one 
tawdry church, than about the noblest monuments of an- 
tiquity: occupying the attention by objects scarcely worthy 
of the most transient notice, and passing over many of the 
highest interest. 


‘ A picture of Rome is, therefore, still a desideratum,’ observes 
the present author, ‘ but it is one more desirable than easy to supply. 
The rare and dubious lights that may be thrown upon its antiqui- 
ties are scattered through the literature of ages, and must be 
collected, 
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collected, not only from the works of all the Roman historians 
and classics, but from the heavy tomes of the Gothic chroniclers ; 
and what are even more dull, and far more voluminous, the wire- 
spun dissertations of the Italian antiquaries. Among the nume- 
rous ponderous volumes that have been compiled on the antiquities 
of Rome, Nardini’s is the only one in the least worth tele, 
and as a book of reference it may prove highly useful; but such 
is its bulk and verbosity, that few will read it at Rome, and fewer 
still, I will venture to say, after they have left it. Few, indeed, 
will there find leisure for such uninviting research ; few, when the 
proud remains of antiquity, and the unrivalled works of art, call 
upon the eye and the mind in every direction, will turn from them 
to pore over musty volumes. 

‘ With me the case was different. Possessed of an unconquer- 
able passion for the study, nothing was a labour that could tend 
to elucidate it; my previous pursuits had turned my attention to 
these subjects; I had leisure, opportunities, and, I will add, in- 
dustry, that few of my countrymen possessed ; and, during two 
years, I availed myself to the utmost of every means of intelli- 
gence, of access to rare books, of the opinions of the best in- 
formed, and, above all, of the diligent study of history, pursued 
solely with this view.’ 


It would be unjust to this fair author, if we did not avow 
that her own estimate of the utility of her work has been by 
no means miscalculated ; and that those who visit Rome, or 
wish to recall the remembrance of it after they have visited it, 
will find a correct and glowing picture of it in this produc- 
tion. She describes, indeed, both the antient and modern 
wonders with which it abounds in diction which sometimes 
oversteps the sobriety of prose, and borrows perhaps too 
frequently the colouring and the fervour of poetry : but, on 
such subjects, what pen can be tame? Indeed, subdued as 
our own feelings are by the austere gravity of our functions, 
we cannot withhold our sympathies in the raptures with 
which she wandered amid these august relics. ‘There the 
genius of the place seems to walk abroad amid the fallen 
memorials of her greatness, and to call forth, with spells of 
magic potency, the forms of the wise and good in whose 
footsteps we are treading; while images of virtue and of 
patriotism start up in all their grandeur, and enlarged to our 
contemplation still more by the mist of interposing years. 
Amid such inspiring scenes, how strongly do we feel the 
nothingness of the present, and the littleness of its pursuits, 
its hopes, or its perturbations! The mind is filled with the 
sad but instructive tablet before us; — the city, which once 
overshadowed the world with her palmy and hovering do- 
mination, crushed and extinct at our feet,— exhibiting the 
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grave in which human ambition, wearied with enslaving and 
destroying mankind, is at length destined to repose. 

Yet no where are these local associations more liable to 
sudden and violent interruptions; since the antiquities of 
Rome are overhung with doubt and uncertainty, and from 
the greater part of her monuments the very names have 
passed away. The Coliseum, the three triumphal arches, the 
obelisks, and the Pantheon, tell indeed their own story; and 
we may add to them the arches of Drusus, —the baths of 
Diocletian, of Caracalla, of Constantine, and the fragments 
of those of Titus, — the mausoleums of Augustus and 
Hadrian, — the tomb of Cestius and of the Scipios, — the 
column of Phocas, — the Septimian arch, —the scanty ruins 
of the Claudian aqueduct, — two of the city-gates, — the 
arcades of the cloaca, — and the ASlian bridge: — but all the 
rest is debatable ground, on which no settled opinion can be 
formed. Concerning the remains in the Forum, the antiqua- 
ries have waged interminable battles. "The temple of Jupiter 
Stator has, within a few years, been converted into the 
Comitium; and the temple of Concord, where Cicero 
brought to light the conspiracy of Catiline, and the patriotic 
virtue of the consul achieved one of its most memorable tri- 
umphs, —the temple of Concord, where, as our readers 
may remember, Middleton* says that * he could not help 
fancying himself more sensible of the force of his eloquence, 
whilst the impression of the place served to warm his imagin- 
ation to a degree almost equal to that of his old audience,” — 
even that temple of Concord, on whose grass-grown area so 
many travellers have felt with tears of rapture in their eyes 
that they stood on the very spot which the orator had so 
often trodden, — is now changed into the temple of Fortune, 
and all its local sanctities are gone for ever. ‘The antiquaries 
have pronounced it to be a work of the reign of Constantine. 

We have exercised some diligence in our enumeration of 
those ruins of which the identity is not doubted; and we do 
not think that the minutest investigation will find within the 
walls another monument, of which the character is fixed and 
definite, and out of the reach of controversy. In a work like 
that before us, professing to be an antiquarian treatise, and 
offered as a manual for the use of strangers, the author ought 
to have begun by clearing, as it were, the ground, and point- 
ing out such remains as possess an authenticity unquestioned. 
Of the times of the republic, indeed, we have scarcely any 
vestiges ; — a disappointment still more severe for the clas- 
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sical pilgrim, since it is on the chaste and manly virtue of 
those ages that the moral taste loves to dwell. In the esti- 
mation of all to whose recollection the heroic achievements 
and the continent and modest lives of the Catos, the Camilli, 
and the Curii are endeared, a single fragment of those times 
would be worth all the multiplied and proud remains that 
attest the magnificence of the Czesars. We were surprized that 
the present author should have also neglected this branch of 
her subject, as if deeming an accurate specification of the 
relics of that age unessential. It was one of the complaints 
of Poggio, three centuries past, that scarcely a vestige re- 
mained of the free city; and of the monuments which he 
enumerates many are no longer to be seen; That learned 
Florentine visited Rome twice, and in the interval between 
his journeys several beautiful fragments had been ground to 
lime; the Romans having discovered that mortar made with 
oriental marble was more serviceable than that of common 
stone. It is probable that the fabrication of churches and 
other buildings, then going on, is one of the chief causes of the 
disappearance of those relics; and, if Forsyth be correct, the 
few memorials of the republican city which subsist at this day 
consist merely of a sewer, a row of vaults in the Capitol 
constructed by Catulus, the pavement of the sepulchre of 
Publicius, (which in the time of Poggio was nearly intire,) 
the fragments of Pompey’s theatre, and those of a circus. 
Although, however, the writer of this intelligent work has 
by these omissions rendered it so far incomplete as a system- 
atic description of Roman antiquities, (we have pointed them 
out only that in a future edition they may be supplied,) they 
are amply compensated by the general diligence of her re- 
searches. We pass by her animated sketches of Florence 
and of her journey thence to Rome, in’ order to partici- 
pate in the admiration and ee with which she hails the 
first view of the Papal metropolis itself. We have. seldom 
seen the approach to that august spot described with more 
picturesque truth and spirit than in the following passage : 


‘ In answer to our eager enquiries of when we should see 
Rome, our phlegmatic vetturino only replied, ‘* Adesso! adesso !’’ 
unable, seemingly, to conceive any other cause for our anxiety, 
than the very natural impatience to get to the end of our tedious 
journey. Our longing eyes were intently fixed on the spot where 
we were told that it would first appear; when at length, the car- 
riage having toiled up to the top of a long hill, the vetturino ex- 
claimed, “ Eccola!”’ The dome of St. Peter's appeared in view ; 
and, springing out of the carriage, and up a bank by the road side, 
we beheld from its summit Rome! 
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€ seat of glory, and the land of patriots, of poets, and of 
€roes,’ _ 


‘ We stood now on charmed and Classic ground, on Latium 
itself, and beheld around us nearly all its storied field. 

‘ Far beyond Rome, to the south, the highest of that range of 
hills which bound the southern horizon, rose the beautiful woody 

ight of Mount Cavo, the far-famed Mons Albanus, on whose ut. 


tant Appenines, Which rose beneath a lower, nearer range of 
grassy hills, called the Sabine hills. The Sabine hills !— The 
very name seemed to transport us into the romantic period of 
early history. In fancy, we saw the spot where the Sabines 


eunt Cimimus) on the north, which we had So lately crossed, 
the bold ridge of Mount Soracte Tose from the plain, insulated 


name, which is now Corrupted into that of St. Oreste ! Still, how- 
ever, it is the most Striking, the most picturesque, and, excepting 
the Alban Mount, the most lofty and beautiful of al] the amphi- 
theatre of mountains that surround three sides of the plain. Far 
as the eye can reach, the dreary solitude of the Campagna 


where we now Stood, we distinctly saw Rome, — but it is not a 
dead flat, as many have asserted ; on the contrary, it is generally 
undulating Stound, interspersed with broken hillocks, and steep 


banks 
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banks covered with wild shrubby oak-wood, or lonely flat-topp'd 
pine-trees. 

© Over this wild waste, no rural dwelling, nor scattered hamlets, 
nor fields, nor gardens, such as usually mark the approach to a 
populous city, were to be seen. All was ruin; fallen monuments 
of Roman days, — grey towers of Gothic times, — abandoned 
habitations of modern years, — alone met the eye. No trace of 
man appeared except in the lonely tomb, which told us he had 
been. Rome herself was all that we beheld. She stood alone in 
the wilderness as in the world, surrounded by a desert of her own 
creation, — a desert which accords but too well with her former 
greatness and her present decay.’ 


The first visit of most strangers is to St. Peter’s; and the 
fair author’s remarks on this superb boast of modern archi- 
tecture are not only conceived in the correctest spirit of 
criticism; but are most happily expressed. She justly cen- 
sures its external plan, which is so irredeemably faulty as to 
give to the greatest temple in the world the outward insigni- 
ficance of a dwelling-house. She observes also that the 
crowded courts and irregular angles of that huge unwieldly 
pile of building, the Vatican palace, which adhere to one 
side of it, are a monstrous deformity, overlooking the colon- 
nade, depressing its elevation, and injuring its general effect : 
but her raptures on seeing the unparalleled beauty and magni- 
ficence of the interior are such as the noblest and most won- 
derful of the works of man would excite in every bosom of 
taste and feeling. St. Peter’s has been often described, but 
never (we believe) with more accuracy and discrimination than 
by the present tourist. | 


‘ We paused beneath the lofty dome, — which, like heaven itself, 
seems to rise above our head, and around whose golden vault the 
figures of the Apostles appear enshrined in glory, —and leaning 
against the rails of the Confessional of St. Peter, looked down to 
that magnificent tomb, where, lighted by a thousand never-dying 
lamps, and canopied by the wreathed pillars and curtained festoons 
of the brazen tabernacle, —the mortal remains of the Apostle 
repose. On every side the Latin cross opened upon us in length- 
ening beauty, and decked in various splendour, which the labour 
of ages, the wealth of kingdoms, the spoils of ancient tines, and 
the proudest inventions of modern magnificence, have combined 
to furnish. Yet, with all its prodigality of ornament, it is not 
overloaded ; and while its richness charms the eye, its purity and 
harmony satisfy the taste. There is no vulgarity, no shew, no 
glare, no little paltry detail to catch the attention, and take from 
the grandeur of the whole. All is subservient to the general 
effect. The interior, indeed, on the whole, as far surpassed my 
highly raised expectations as the exterior fell short of them. Yet, 
notwithstanding its beauty, I was conscious of a species of disap- 
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pointment’too commonly felt, when what we have long dwelt on in 
fancy is seen in reality. It was equal, perhaps superior, to what I 
had expected, but it was different ; for we cannot avoid formin 
some idea of any thing we think of so much; and St. Peter’s, in 
the inside as well as the out, was as unlike the image in my mind 
as possible. I had pictured it to myself less beautiful, and far less 
magnificent, but more sublime. With an imagination deeply im- 
pressed with the imposing effects of the Gothic cathedrals of our 
own country, I expected, from the immensity of St. Peter’s, even 
more of that religious awe and deep solemn melancholy, which 
they never fail to inspire ; and I was unprepared for its lightness, 
gaiety, decoration, and brilliance. I knew, indeed, it was Grecian, 
but the lengthening colonnade and majestic entablature had dwelt 
upon my fancy, and I was surprised to see the Corinthian pilaster - 
and the Grecian arch. And that arch, however noble in itself, 
from the necessity of proportioning it to the magnitude of the 
building, has the unfortunate effect of diminishing the apparent 
length, which the perspective of a Grecian colonnade, or a Gothic 
aisle, uniformly appears to increase. There are only four of these 
arches in the whole length of the nave of this immense church, 
and the eye, measuring the space by the number, becomes cheated 
in thedistance. This I cannot but consider a capital defect. You 
may indeed argue your understanding, but not your senses, into a 
conviction of the size of St. Peter’s: the mind believes it, but the 
eye remains unimpressed with it.’ — 

‘ St. Peter’s and its beautiful colonnades (the work of Bernini) 
are entirely built of Travertine, or, as it was anciently called, Ti- 
burtine stone, brought from Tivoli. This beautiful material, 
which is of the sunniest hue, and the most compact smoothness of 
surface, looks as bright and fresh as if finished yesterday. How 
much superior is such stone to the finest marble for exterior archi- 
tecture, in solidity, durability, colour, and beauty ! 

‘ The colonnades were intended by Buonarotti to have reached 
in two direct lines to the Castle St. Angelo, — but, alas! even the 
wretched houses which choak up the ground have not been 
removed. The French talked of doing this, with many other 
things ; but they never did more than talk. Yet the Piazza, when 
you are in it, requires nothing to improve it. The graceful sweep 
of the majestic colonnades, the obelisk that tells the gigantic 
grandeur of primeval ages, the purity of the ever-playing foun- 
tains that delight the eye with their silvery light, and the ear 
with the music of their waters,— present a picture of such en- 
chanting beauty, that I could gaze on it for ever with undiminished 
delight: but it makes one doubly regret the wretched taste which 
has disfigured the front of St. Peter’s itself.’ 


We cannot accompany this agreeable writer to the Co- 
liseum, but would refer our readers to the animated descrip- 
tion of those splendid remains contained in her ninth letter : 
as we must also content ouselves with merely recommending, 
to those who are enamoured of picturesque delineation, oe 
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grand survey of Rome from the tower of the Capitol. 
We follow her to the Vatican, and catch a spark of her en- 
thusiasm as we peruse her glowing enumeration of its trea- 
sures. Ina delirium of admiration, (we use her own phrase, ) 
her eyes revelled in this temple of taste, this consecrated seat 
of the fine arts; and she frankly avows that its richly painted 
ceilings, its pavements of mosaic, its polished columns of 
porphyry, its endless accumulations of Grecian marbles and 
Egyptian granites, its extent and prodigality of antient and 
modern art, so confused her senses, that she could scarcely 
believe in the reality of the scene. When her emotions are 
calmed down to a more tranquil state, we find her by no 
means incompetent to a cool investigation, and critical 
analysis, of the inexhaustible beauty which reigns through 
those astonishing museums. 

From the colonnade of St. Peter’s, the author entered the 
galleries of the Vatican. Passing through a double range of 
the statues of heroes, emperors, and gods, 


‘We ascended,’ she says, ‘a flight of stairs, adorned with 
columns of polished granite, and painted in fresco by Daniel di 
Volterra, — and found ourselves in what the inscription and 
guides informed us is the Museo Pio Clementino, founded by Cle- 
ment XIV. (Ganganelli), and enlarged by the late Pope Pius VI. 
(Braschi.) Before us, we saw the famous Torso, the favourite 
study of Michael Angelo Buonarotti; although a mere trunk, 
without head, arms, or legs, it must ever form the model of the 
sculptor, and the admiration of every mind of taste. At the first 
glance, its perfection may not strike those unused to mutilated 
statuary; but the more it is looked at, the more it will be admired. 
The bend of the back, the curve of the side, the noble style, the 
easy commanding air, the majestic figure, the truth of nature, and 
faultless perfection of design, have perhaps never been equalled. 
It is seated on a lion’s skin, and is supposed to be Hercules in re- 
pose. It is inscribed with the sculptor’s name, Apollonius the 
Athenian, who is conjectured to have lived in the grand era of 
sculpture, immediately after the time of Alexander the Great. 

‘ Some beautiful fragments of statuary are standing on the 
ground beside it, of which the fine folds and fall of the drapery 
are said to have been the frequent study of Raphael, who formed 
his taste, and his own noble style of drapery, chiefly upon an- 
cient models. 

‘ I lifted up my eyes from the contemplation of those beautiful 
relics at my feet, and beheld opposite to me the famous Meleager, 
one of the finest statues in the world.’ 


Those who cannot visit the galleries and cabinets of the 
Vatican will derive, from the eleventh letter, no scanty portion 
of the delight and admiration which were imparted by the 
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actual contemplation of its treasures. The eloquent deline- 
ation of the Apollo Belvidere it would be unpardonable not 
to notice, as a specimen of extraordinary powers of diction and 
of fancy; and on such a subject we cannot persuade ourselves 
to chide the writer when she strays into the regions of poetry 
for language to impart her sensations ; although they will ex- 
pose her, we apprehend, to the rebukes of the graver and 
more matron-like portion of her own sex, and the sneers of 
the lighter part of ours, when she tells us that in the ¢ visions 
of the night the form of the Apollo returned upon her, 
bright in immortal youth, and resplendent in beauty.” We 
will admit that these are ticklish dreams to haunt the slum- 
bers of a lady: but who that remarks the ingenuousness of 
her avowal will not be disposed to exclaim, in the language of 
Adam on an occasion somewhat similar, ; 


“ Yet evil whence? in thee can harbour none ?” 


Considerable talent for antiquarian research appears in the 
thirteenth letter, on the walls and gates of Rome: which sup- 
plies in an easy and agreeable form the species of information 
that is most required by travellers, and which they would not 
obtain from the Jtinerario of Vasi or the confused explanations 
of a Cicerone. It begins with the gradual growth of the 
city from the first beginnings, — notices the succession in 
which the Seven Hills were added to her boundaries, — and 
traces the extension of her walls, their progress, and their decay, 
with commendable research and perspicuity. ‘They under- 
went various changes and additions in the eighth and ninth 
centuries, and form at present a circuit of fourteen miles, com- 
prizing an immense extent of unpeopled land. The stranger 
may wander for several miles within the walls of Rome as if 
he were in a desert; for he will see no animated being within 
their gates, and no human voice will answer to his call. To 
the south, the hills are desolate ; and only in the north and in 
the Campus martius are life and motion perceptible. It is la- 
mentable to think that the most precious remains of antiquity 
were sacrificed to the composition of these walls. Entire marble 
statues have actually been extracted from the heart of them ; 
and a Minerva, now in the museum of the Capitol, was released 
by mere chance from her long imprisonment. 

We have been tempted to devote so much space to the 
foregoing observations and extracts, that we must refrain from 
making any remarks on the author’s correct and learned dis- 
quisitions on the antient and modern gates of Rome. It is, 
however, worth while to advert to one curious fact, that ac- 


cording to Pliny there were thirty-seven gates; ‘ a most un- 
necessary 
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necessary number,’ the fair writer remarks, ‘ especially as 
twelve of them were double ; and the antiquaries of this day, 
who think that they know better than he did, will not believe 
him. All the great roads to the city had then double gates ; 
—one for those who were entering, the other for those who 
were leaving it.’ It is with regret that we also feel ourselves 
compelled to render imperfect justice to the dissertation on 
the Seven Hills; of which, some scarcely deserve the name. 
The Palatine, the Aventine, and the Capitoline, are indeed 
of some elevation: but as for the Esquiline and Quirinal, 
they have scarcely any fall on the opposite side to that on which 
they rise. With regard to the Viminal hill, the author says 
that she has never been able to find it, though she searched 
most diligently for it. The fall of the ruins from the Esquiline 
and Quirinal hills, between which it was situated, together 
with that of its own building, has interred it with them in one 
common grave. 

By far the most ingenious part of this work is that which 
traces the successive revolutions of the Palatine hill. It is 
an admirable summary of a subject on which whole folios 
have been compiled; accurately and briefly relating the 
various changes of the wide-spyead palace of the Ceesars, 
from its foundation by Augustus to its dilapidation in the 
long feudal wars of the Romans during the barbarous ages, 
and the consummation of its ruin by the Farnese Popes and 
Princes, who built their, palaces and villas from its superb 
materials. ‘* They (the Farnese Popes) buried these magnifi- 
cent halls beneath their wretched gardens, and erected upon 
them the hideous summer-houses and _ grottos, the deformity 
of which still impeaches the taste of their architect, Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti.’ 

A short but comprehensive disquisition on the Roman 
Forum follows the survey of the Seven Hills; and subjoined 
is a plan of its relative situation, with the remains of antiquity 
yet standing in it, which we recommend to those who wish 
to obtain an accurate notion of this celebrated spot and the 
magnificent ruins that still cover it. The first volume con- 
tains also a satisfactory description of many other Roman 
antiquities, to which our limits will not permit us to advert. 
In all these disquisitions, the fair writer has cleared the 
ground, as it were, from those controversial perplexities 
which the antiquaries have thrown in the way of a correct 
perception of subjects, by encumbering them with a load of 
ostentatious and pedantic erudition. Her conjectures are at 
once modest and rational, and formed on a sound and substan- 


tial induction. 
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‘The author is also by no means an incompetent guide to 
the museums and cabinets of the modern city. She is more 
than tinctured with the principles of the fine arts; and few 
artists could discourse more scientifically and with nicer 
accuracy of perception on the works of the great masters in 
the noble galleries of the Vatican. Her remarks on the 
frescos of Michel Angelo, Raphael, and Annibal Carracci, 
are in strict accordance with the rules of taste and common 
sense, far outweighing the presumptuous decisions which the 
mere virtuoso pronounces on these stupendous works, She 
notices also the master-pieces of Michel Angelo, which adorn 
the roof, representing the figure of the Eternal Father calling 
the world out of chaos, — the bliss of our first parents in 
paradise, —their expulsion, &c. &c. For ourselves, we 
have recently expressed our opinion on the unauthorized 
boldness of those artists, who attempt to represent in a pal- 
pable form such a subject as that of the Creator, the great 
archetype of perfection, dwelling in light ineffable, 


“© Where angels tremble as they gaze.” 


We attended the fair writer with great satisfaction through 
the gallery of oil-paintings, and the Eosene of Raffaelle. Of 
the immortal frescos of this great artist she speaks with 
becoming sensibility, yet with correct judgment; and her 
account of the museum of the Capitol is intitled to equal 
commendation. The following is a masterly outline of one 
of the noblest relics of antient sculpture, — the Dying 
Gladiator : 


‘ You now enter the last room, in which you will, for a lon 
time, see nothing but the Dying Gladiator. It is, of its kind, the 
finest statue in the world. The learned connoisseur, and the un- 
taught peasants, whom you may see assembled round it on Sun- 
days, are equally struck with its faultless perfection. It is one of 
the finest forms, as far as mere corporeal formation can go ; but, 
unlike most of the celebrated works of ancient art, there is no 
ideal beauty, no expression of those high qualities and attributes, 
that spring from the soul. It is nature, pure nature, that arrests 
so forcibly our deepest sympathy. It is not a god nor a hero, but 
a man — and a man of servile condition and unelevated mind, that 
we behold. The whole expression of the head and figure prove it. 
The hands and the soles of the feet are hard and horny with la- 
bour, and a rope is knotted round the neck. He seems endea- 
vouring to suppress the expression of agony; not a sigh, not a 
groan escapes him; unsubdued in spirit, it is his body, not his 
mind, that yields; but the hand of death is upon him ; his life- 
blood trickles glowly and’feebly from the wound in his side; he 
sinks in that last dreadful faintness of ebbing life, which all must 


sooner or later feel. He still supports himself with difficulty — 
is 
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his failing arm, but his limbs have lost their force, his bristling 
hair and agonized face express the dreadful workings of present 
suffering, and the inward conviction of approaching death. He is 
lying upon a shield ; a short sword, or dagger, beside him, and a 
broken horn. The critics seem to agree that he cannot be a gladi- 
ator, for these were not their proper arms ; and yet we -know that 
the Secutores, in their combats with the Retiarii, fought with 
swords, — whether long or short seems uncertain,—and with 
shields, — and why may they not have been such as these ? The 
cord round the neck, and the horn, perplex them ; but it appears 
from an ancient Greek inscription, that the heralds of the Olympic 
games had a cord tied round their necks, and gave the signal for 
their commencement by blowing a horn; nay, this very inscrip- 
tion was affixed upon the statue of a herald, who was also a victor 


-in these games ; so that the statue we now see may also combine 


both characters, and represent a herald and a wounded combat- 
ant. The mustachios, also, puzzle the antiquaries ; without much 
reason, as it seems to me ; for even if they necessarily prove that 
it was not a Greek, but a barbarian, we know that barbarian cap- 
tives were often trained to these cruel sports. Some late critics 
have imagined that it represents a barbarian chief, but surely the 
cord round the throat is of itself a complete refutation of such an 
idea.’ 


We have remained so long with our fair tourist among the 
master-pieces of genius, that we are compelled to dismiss the 
topics of her third volume with a slighter notice than they 
deserve. She there takes a comprehensive survey of the re- 
mains of the middle ages, comprizing the long and barbarous 
period between the reign of Constantine and the period of Leo 
the ‘Tenth, —the interval between the fifth and the sixteenth 
century. The volume contains also lively and picturesque 
delineations of the modern city; particularly of the external 
architecture and interior decorations of the churches, a sub- 
ject which our readers will remember to have been treated 
with elaborate minuteness by the late Mr. Eustace. Her dis- 
quisitions on the present state of Italian manners are just and 
original ; and we extract a few of her remarks on the Italian 
poetry of the present day : 


‘ There are few places in which the Latin classics are more 
generally studied, or understood, than at Rome, nor are the great 
Italian poets less duly appreciated. There is not a line of Dante, 
or Tasso, or Petrarch, that is not diligently conned, Yet, in 
spite of all this studying of poets, there is no poetry. Tides of 
verse are poured forth in an unceasing flow, but nothing remains. 
They all pass into the quiet stream of oblivion. 

‘ Of all the innumerable living poets of Rome, there is not one 
whose works I ever yet could read to an end; perhaps, therefore, 
Iam not competent to give an opinion upon their merits ; and 
posterity, 
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posterity, I suspect, will not have the means of deciding upon 
them. It certainly proves a disinterested love of the Muses, that 
there should be so many of their votaries in a country where a 
poet must be poor, and where indeed no author can easily make 
any money; but these capricious ladies do by no means seem to 
respond to the passion entertained for them, or bless with their 
favours their importunate Roman suitors. 

‘If I am not struck with the charms of their verse, I am | 
scarcely more captivated with their prose. Its needless length, its 
unvaried dulness, and its wearisome verbosity, are inconceivable, 
except to those who have laboured at it ; and these qualities, with 
few exceptions, are characteristic alike of the old and of the new 
writers. At least, I can truly say, that, during the two years that 
have elapsed since I first came to Rome, not a work has passed 
the press to which their own expressive “ Seccatura!”’ does not | 
apply. Why they always think it necessary to involve their 
meaning, when they have any, in such a cloud of words, is more 
than I can pretend to explain. Neither do I understand how it 
happens that men, who, in conversation, are so clever and enter- 
taining, should, in their writings, be so tedious and stupid. 

‘ These observations, in some measure, apply not to Rome only, 
but to the whole ofItaly. At the same time, wide is the difference 
at present between the south and the north of this country. The 
scale of intellectual gradation may be said to rise regularly with 
the degrees of latitude, from Naples to Milan. It is there you 
must look for literature and science. It is there, too, that the last 

: poets of Italy flourished. Perhaps I ought to speak in the present 

: tense, for Pindemonte is still alive, and it would be ungrateful to \ 
pass over one who sang the praise of the beauty, the virtue, and 
the mental charms and graces of my countrywomen, in strains that | 
ought to live. Passerone’s poems, too, possess great merit ; but 
none, in my opinion, are equal to Parini, the Pope of Italy, whose 
admirable Giorno, in its witty strain of satire, may even court a 
comparison with the Rape of the Lock. 

‘ Like Pope, too, he was deformed, and even from childhood a 
cripple ; — and like Burns, this elegant satirist, the idol and the ) | 
scourge of drawing-rooms, and the bugbear of a court, raised 
himself from the station of a ploughman, and ‘struggled with 
poverty and with hardship, cruelly aggravated by a long life of 
sickness and suffering. He wrote many admirable pieces, but “ J/ 
Giorno” is by far the best. 

‘ With this solitary exception, — and we can scarcely call that 
a poem of the day, which has been read nearly half a century, — 
the most popular modern poems in Italy are, at present, transla- 
tions from the English ; and Ossian and the Seasons are scarcely 
less admired in the vales of Italy, than among their native Cale- 
donian mountains. Poetic genius, indeed, seems to have taken 
its flight to our favoured island, and while the name and the lays of 
Byron, Campbell, Moore, Scott, Crabbe, Southey, &c. &c., re- 
sound beneath our gloomy skies, none have caught the ear of 
Fame in the country which would seem to be the native land and 
to boast the native language of song. 
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‘ The modern bards of England surpass those of Italy, as much 
as the immortal poets of Italy’s better days excel all other nations. 
‘I'scarcely know how to name another modern Italian poet, — 
Hugo Foscolo’s prose is better than his verse, and neither are of 
pre-eminent merit. 

‘ Casti is dead; and his Animali Parlanti, though it had all 
the advantages of being prohibited, first by Buonaparte, and next 
by the existing government, is, in my humble opinion, more 
talked of than read, more praised than admired, and more admired 
than it deserves. The strain of bitter sarcasm, which runs 
through it, shews quite as much malignity as wit; and who can 
read with patience the colloquies of lions, and other beasts, 
through three long volumes ?” 


We are not disposed to agree with this lady in her con- 
temptuous decision on the merits of Foscolo. Of the harsh- 
ness, indeed, of his poetical diction, there can be but one 
opinion, and in his dramatic writings he was a studious imi- 
tator and idolatrous admirer of Alfieri: but the Thyestes still 
keeps its place on the Italian theatre ; and the ruggedness of 
the expression is forgotten in the vigour of its sentiments, the 
impassioned energy of its dialogue, and the vehement rapidity 
of its passions. No foreigner, however, ought to deal out 
hasty and unmeasured criticisms on the prose-style of an author 
held in such high estimation on the other side of the Alps. 
The letters of Ortis (the Italian Werter) form a work cha- 
racterized not only by dignity and elevation of thought, but 
by the happiest purity of language. An English critic, who 
thus ventures to criticize the Italian style of an admired 
author, will have to fight against nearly the whole liter 
body of Italy. It is style, emphatically so called, which in 
this work attracts Italian admiration; and it is a critical 
aphorism in that country, that the elements of their prose are 
to be found only in the period from Dante to Machiavel. This 
has been Foscolo’s theory. — The difficulty of pronouncing an 
accurate judgment on such a writer is still farther increased, 
to those who are not minutely versed in the niceties of che 
language, by that astonishing diversity which is so remackable 
in the prose of this author, who varies his style according to 
his subject. His celebrated prose-work on the Origin and 
Duties of Literature * displays a severe grammatical exactness, 
and a scrupulous rejection of every thing not inherent in the 
genius of the language: but it has also the energetic com- 
pression of Tacitus, and every sentence speaks almost a 
volume to the heart of the reader. — We make strong excep- | 
tions also to the flippant judgment here passed on Alfieri. 
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We must not, however, occupy ourselves with these slight 
blemishes, The work is executed with unusual talent and 
felicity; and, since the accomplishment of it with tolerable 
accuracy would have been no mean praise, those who can best 
appreciate its difficulties will be the least unwilling to award 
the ample commendation which has now been earned. “ Fes 
ardua vetustis novitatem dare, novis auctoritatem, obsoletis 
nitorem, obscuris lucem, fastiditis gratiam, dubiis fidem.” — 
Plin. in Preefat. Histor. Nat. 


Pp 





Art. II. Memoirs vo the Life of the Right Honorable William 
Pitt. By George Tomline, D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester, &c. First Edition, 2 Vols. 4to. 31. 3s.— Second 
Edition, 3 Vols. 8vo. 1/.16s. Boards. Murray. 1821. 


(Cratos differ so much among men in all the concerns 

and questions of life, the most insignificant as well as 
the most important, that it can be no matter of surprize when 
judgments vary so far as even to reach opposite extremes on 
the difficult and uncertain science of national government, 
and on, the merits of men who navigate the vessel of state on 
the agitated sea of politics. Respecting the late Mr. Pitt, 
eae. we have been accustomed to encounter, and do still 
hear, the most dissimilar character pronounced by different 
individuals, especially by those who attach themselves to con- 
tending parties: by some of whom he is regarded with admi- 
ration and gratitude as “ the pilot who weathered the storm,” 
while by others he is considered as having so lavishly expend- 
ed the ship’s stores, so weakened her main timbers, and so 
worn out her crew, that it will be difficult to repair her and 
to recruit them, even by the utmost practicable exertion and 
under the longest probable tranquillity. 

Amid such conflicting ideas, it must still be an unanimous 
qpae that he forms an object worthy of contemplation, 
whether as a warning or as a pattern; and it must be desir- 
able to contemplate his career, from its bright dawn to its 
early meridian and premature setting, under the guidance of 
an able and well-qualified biographer: although perfect im- 
partiality, the great requisite in the historian of nations and of 
individuals, can yet perhaps be neither attained nor expected. 

Under all these circumstances, we have perused with much 
interest the memoirs of Mr. Pitt now before us, which are 
written by a prelate who had been his tutor, and for some 
time his confidential secretary ; and to whom at his death he 
intrusted the care of examining his papers, jointly with his 


brother Lord Chatham. We should, however, have been 


more 
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more pleased with a plain and simple narrative, supported by 
a selection from those authentic documents to which the Bishop 
had access, than we have been by the plan actually pursued ; 
since, though we could not suppose that Dr. Tomline could 
write without a bias, he has occupied too large a portion of 
the work with laboured arguments, justifications of Mr. Pitt’s 
measures, and eulogistic excursions. He has therefore given 
to the public a studied panegyric instead of a history ; although 
much may still be found in the volumes to gratify the curiosity 
of those who read for amusement; and some parts, particu- 
larly among the private papers now brought to light, are im- 
portant and valuable to those who wish to search deeper into 
the real characters of public men, or to investigate the secret 
springs of action in state-affairs. 

It is generally known that Mr. Pitt suffered from indisposi- 
tion, which interrupted the course of his pursuits on his first 
entrance at Cambridge in 1773: but that, as soon as his health 
was confirmed, his attention to his studies was assiduous and 
unremitted. By his father’s particular recommendation, he 
read Barrow, in order to acquire copiousness of expression, 
and, among his Greek authors, studied with particular atten- 
tion Thucydides and Polybius. It is also satisfactory to be 
informed by the best authority, that Mr. Pitt took great plea- 
sure in comparing the opposite arguments contained in diffe- 
rent speeches in Thucydides, Tacitus, and Sallust; that he 
was very fond of Locke’s “ Essay on the Human Under- 
standing ;” and that his zeal could scarcely be restrained from 
fathoming the very depths of pure mathematics: while it is 
a fact very characteristic of his ardor that, after having read 
all that is readable of the antient poets, he urged al pre- 
vailed on his tutor to attend him through the strange and 
obscure Cassandra of Lycophron. 

During the time of Mr. Pitt’s residence in Cambridge, (1778, ) 
he lost his father; and the Bishop of Winchester has favoured 
us with the following letters written by that great man to his 
son while at the University, which we extract as fine speci- 
mens of strong parental affection, and of the playfulness of 
an elevated mind in its idle mood, parodying and twisting 
every thought and passage that occurred into its own train of 
images. 


‘<< Burton Pynsent, Oct. 9. 1773. 
‘<¢ Thursday’s post brought us no letter from the dear traveller: 
we trust this day will prove more satisfactory; it is the happ 
day that gave us your brother, and will not be less in favour wit 
all here, if it should give us, about four o’clock, an epistle from 
my dear William. By that hour, I reckon, we shall be warm in 
Aa@2 our 
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our cups, and shall not fail to pour forth, with renewed joy, 
grateful libations over the much wished tidings of your prosperous 
progress towards your destination. We compute, that ycsterday 
brought you to the venerable aspect of alma mater; and that 
you are invested to-day with the toga virilis. Your race of manly 
virtue, and useful knowledge is now begun, and may the favor of 
Heaven smile upon the noble career ! 

«« Little was really disappointed in not being in time to 
see you —a good mark for my young vivid friend. He is just as 
much compounded of the elements of air and fire as he was. A 
due proportion of terrestrial solidity will, I trust, come, and make 
him perfect. How happy, my loved boy, is it, that your mamma 
and I can tell ourselves, there is at Cambridge one, without a 
beard, ‘‘ and all the elements so mixed in him, that nature might 
stand up, and say, This is a man.” I now take leave for to-day, 
not meaning this for what James calls a regular letter, but a 
flying thought, that wings itself towards my absent William. 
Horses are ready, and all is birth-day. 

‘«¢ Bradshaw has shone, this auspicious morning, in a very fine 
speech of congratulation; but I foresee, ‘* his sun sets weeping in 
the lowly west,” that is, a fatal bow! of punch will, before night, 
quench this luminary of oratory. Adieu, again and again, sweet 
boy; and if you acquire health and strength every time I wish 
them to you, you will be a second Sampson, and, what is more, 
will, I am sure, keep your hair. 

‘<« Every good wish attends your kind fellow-traveller and 
chumm ; nor will he be forgot in our flowing bowls to-day.” 

‘ To this interesting letter, Lady Chatham added the following 
postscript : 

‘« If more could be said expressive of feelings, my dearest 
dear boy, I would add a letter to this epistle, but as it is com- 
posed, I will only sign to its expressive contents, 

‘ « Your fond and loving mother, 
‘ « Hester CHATHAM.’ ’— 
‘“ Burton Pynsent, Oct. 30. 1773. 

‘« With what ease of mind and joy of heart I write to my 
loved William, since Mr. Wilson’s comfortable letter of Monday ! 
I do not mean to address you as a sick man: I trust in heaven, 
that convalescent is the only title Iam to give you in the ailing 
tribe; and that you are now enjoying the happy advantage of 
Dr. Glynn's acquaintance, as one of the cheerful and witty sons 
of Apollo, in his poetic, not his medical, attribute. But, though 
I indulge with inexpressible delight the thought of your returning 
health, I cannot help being a little in pain, lest you should make 
more haste than good speed to be well. Your mamma has been 
before me, in suggesting that most useful proverb, recu/er pour 
mieux sauter, usetul to all, but to the ardent, necessary. You 
may indeed, my sweet boy, better than any one, practise this sage 
dictum, without any risque of being thrown out (as little James 
would say) in the chace of learning. All you want, at present, is 
quiet ; with this, if your ardor apiozeve can be kept in, till you are 
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stronger, you will make noise enough. How happy the task, my 
noble amiable boy, to caution you only against pursuing too much 
all those liberal and praiseworthy things, to which less happy 
natures are perpetually to be spurred and driven! I will not teaze 
you with too long a Jecture in favor of znaction, and a competent 
stupidity, your two best tutors and companions at present. You 
have time to spare: consider there is but the Encyclopedia; and 
when you have mastered all that, what will remain? You will 
want, like Alexander, another world to conquer. Your mamma 
joins me in every word ; and we know how much your affectionate 
mind can sacrifice to our earnest and tender wishes. Brothers 
and sisters are well ; all feel about you, think and talk of you, as 
they ought. My affectionate remembrances go in great abun- 
dance to Mr. Wilson. Vive, Vale, is the unceasing prayer of your 
truly loving father, ‘ CHATHAM.” ’— 


*« Hayes, Sunday, July 17. 1774. 

‘<< Need I tell my dear William, that his letter, received this 
morning, diffused general joy here ? To know that he is well and 
happy, and to be happy ourselves, is one and the same thing. I 
am glad that Chambers, Hall, and tufted Robe, continue to please; 
and make no doubt, that all the nzne, in their several departments 
of charming, will sue for your love with all their powers of 
enchantment. I know too well the danger of a new amour or of 
a reviving passion, not to have some fears for your discretion. 
Give any of these alluring ladies the meeting by day-light, and in 
their turns ; not becoming the slave of any one of them; nor be 
drawn into late hours by the temptation of their sweet converse. 
I rejoice that college is not yet evacuated of its learned garrison ; 
and I hope the governor of this fortress of science, the master, or 
his admirable aides-de-camp, the tutors, will not soon repair to 
their respective excursions. Dr. Brown, to whom | desire to pre- 
sent my best compliments, is very obliging in accommodating you 
with a stable. I hope with this aid Mr. Wilson’s computation 
may not be out above one half, to bring it at all near the mark. 
I conclude, a horse’s allowance at Cambridge is upon the scale of 
a sizars commons. However it prove, I am glad to think you 
and he will find more convenience for riding at every spare hour 
that offers. Stucky will carry Mr, Wilson safely, and, I trust, 
not unpleasantly. The brothers of the turf may hold the solid 
contents of his shoulders and forehand somewhat cheap; but by 
Dan’s leave, he is no uncreditable clerteal steed. No news yet 
from Pitt. James is here, the flower of schoolboys. 

‘ « Your loving father, 
‘<< CHATHAM. 


$“* Hayes, Sept. 2. 1774. 
‘« JT write, my dearest William, the post just going out, only 
to thank you for your most welcome letter, and for the affectionate 
anxiety you express for my situation, left behind in the hospital, 
when our flying camp moved to Stowe. Gout has for the present 
subsided, and seems to intend deferring his favors till winter, if 
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autumn. will do its duty, and bless us with a course of steady 
weather ; those days, which Madame de Sevigné so beautifully 
paints, des jours filés d'or et de soye. 

« « T have the pleasure to tell you, your mother and sisters re- 
turned perfectly well from Bucks, warm in praises of magnificent 
and princely Stowe; and full of due sentiments of the agreeable 
and kind reception they found there. No less than two dancings, 
in thé short time they passed there. One escape from a wasp’s 
nest, which proved only an adventure to talk of, by the incom- 
parable skill and presence of mind of Mr. Cotton, driving our 
girls in his carriage with four very fine horses, and no postillion. 
They fell into an ambuscade of wasps more fierce than Pandours, 
who beset these coursers of spirit not inferior to Xanthus and 
Podarges, and stung them to madness; when disdaining the 
master’s hand, he turned them short into a hedge, threw some of 
them, as he meant to do; and leaping down, seized the bridles of 
the leaders, which afforded time for your sisters to get out safe 
and sound, their honor, in point of courage, intact, as well as 
their bones; for they are celebrated not a little on their com- 
posure in this alarming situation. I rejoice that your time passes 
to your mind, in the evacuated seat of the Muses. However, 
knowing that those heavenly ladies (unlike the London fair) 
delight most, and spread their choicest charms and treasures, 
in sweet retired solitude, I wo’n’t wonder that their true votary 
is happy to be alone with them. Mr, Pretyman wi!] by no means 
spoil company, and I wish you joy of his return. How many 
commons have you lost of late? Whose fences have you broken ; 
and in what lord of the manor’s pound have any strays of science 
been found, since the famous adventure of catching the horses 
with such admirable address and alacrity ? I beg my affectionate 
compliments to Mr, Wilson, and hope you will both beware of an 
inclosed country for the future. Little James is still with us, 
doing penance for the Aigh living so well described to you in 
Mrs. Pam’s excellent epistle. Ail loves follow my sweetest boy 
in more abundance than I have time or ability to express. 

‘« | desire my best compliments to the kind and obliging 
master, who loves Cicero and you.”’ 


The subsequent letter was written within eight months of 


Lord Chatham’s death : 


‘« Hayes, Sept. 22. 1777. 

‘ « How can I employ my reviving pen so well as by addressing 
a few lines to the hope and comfort of my life, my dear William ? 
You will have pleasure to see, under my own hand, that I mend 
every day, and that J am,all but weil. I have been this morning 
to Camden-place, and sustained, most manfully, a visit, and all 
the idle talk thereof, for above an hour by Mr. Norman’s clock ; 
and returned home, untired, to dinner, where I eat like a farmer. 
Lord Mahon has confounded, not convinced, the incorrigible soi- 
disant Dr, Wilson, Dr. Franklin’s lightning, rebel as he is, stands 
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proved the more innocent ; and Wilson’s nobs must yield to the 
pointed conductors. On Friday, Lord Mahon’s indefatigable 
spirit is to exhibit another incendium, to lord mayor, foreign 
ministers, and all lovers of philosophy and the good of society; 
and means to illuminate the horizon with a little bonfire of twelve 
hundred faggots and a double edifice. Had our dear friend been 
born sooner, Nero and the second Charles could never have | 
amused themselves by reducing to ashes the two noblest cities in 
the world. My hand begins to demand repose ;—so, with my 
best compliments to Aristotle, Homer, Thucydides, Xenophon, | 
not fergetting the civilians, and law of nations tribe, adieu, my 
dearest William. 
‘ «¢ Your ever most affectionate father, 
‘« CHATHAM.”’ 


The volumes now printed do not contain any very new 
information with regard either to Mr, Pitt’s introduction in par-_ 
liament, or to his first administration in conjunction with Lord 
Shelburn. It is a curious fact that early in the eourse of the 
coalition-administration, he entertained the design of giving 
up any farther interference in politics, and returning to his 
original profession of the law: but the affair of Mr. Fox’s 
ile Bill soon confirmed him in different views. We cannot 
refrain from observing that Mr. Pitt’s mode of acquiring 
power, on this occasion, has always appeared to us the least 
creditable part of his career; and his continuance in place, in 
opposition to the declared opinion of the House of Commons, 
to be the most unconstitutional act of his life. The Bishop of 
Winchester, however, seems to consider kings as the best 
judges of their own prerogative; and, as a complete proof of the 
excellence of Mr. Pitt’s conduct, he has indiscreetly published 
some extracts from confidential letters of George ITI, to that 
minister, in which the sovereign wnguardedly applies the unjust 
—or if deliberately the calumnious— designation of an unprin- 
cipled and desperate faction to the Opposition of that period, 

During the parliament which continued sitting from 1784 
to 1790, the principal matters of colonial and domestic policy 
were the India Bill, finance-measures, the discussion of the 
Test and Corporation Acts and of the Slave-trade, the im- 
peachment of Mr, Hastings, and the Regency question ; and 
the right reverend author would prove that on all these, as 
well as on every other occasion in his life, Mr. Pitt acted in 
the best possible manner. We have often expressed our 
opinion on each of these subjects. With regard to the Im- 
peachment, indeed, Mr. Pitt’s conduct was consummately poli- 
tic: for he took away from a dangerous rival the possibility of 
coming into power, while at the same time he thus kept the 
Opposition, particularly Mr. Burke, dependant on his majo- 
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rities. With respect to Mr. Pitt’s India Bill, year after yzar 
it was altered, modified, and explained by farther acts, till the 
Directors found the Board of Control to be, as Mr. Pitt some- 
times amused the House by calling it, a Board of active 
Control; and till they perceived that, after all Mr. Pitt’s de- 
clarations about the inviolable nature of chartered rights, and 
all the obloquy which he had excited against Mr. Fox’s Bill, 
his own, as far as it was effectual, was substantially the same. 
We doubt not, although Dr. Tomline advances much of what 
seems to us to be sophistry in his comments on this subject, 
that he well recollects the pamphlet published by Mr. Sheridan, 
in 1788, containing a comparison of the two bills, to which no 
answer was even attempted at the time by any of the minis- 
ter’s adherents. 

Of Mr. Pitt’s foreign policy during this period, we can 
speak with more approbation. The assistance which he 
afforded to the Stadtholder in 1787, and the treaty of defensive 
alliance concluded with Prussia and Holland in 1788, were 
both transacted with much judgment. 

In the parliament which commenced its labours in 1791, 
Mr. Pitt exerted himself very nobly in favor of the abolition 
of the slave-trade; and the Bishop of Winchester judiciously 
inserts a long extract from the Minister’s speech on that occa- 
sion, which is beyond comparison the finest specimen of his 
eloquence that is extant. On this subject, as well as with 
respect to the Roman Catholic question, it must be admitted 
that Mr. Pitt did not allow any personal consideration to 
stifle his voice: but that, in spite of the power which over- 
whelmed his efforts, and the inveterate prejudices which sur- 
rounded him, he always boldly expressed the conclusions of 
his judgment and the dictates of his enlightened conscience. 
In supporting the penalties against Protestant Dissenters, how- 
ever, we can neither discover his consistency nor praise his 
judgment : though his biographer extracts with seeming ap- 
probation some very violent remarks of Mr. Burke on that sub- 
ject.— As to Mr. Pitt’s foreign policy in the years 1790and 1791, 
nothing could be more admirable than his remonstrance to 
Spain after the injuries committed in Nootka Sound, or more 
satisfactory than the convention which ensued. We cannot 
speak with the same praise of the Russian armament. * Con- 





* The Bishop of Winchester, by incorporating in his pages an 
extravagant charge brought by Mr. Burke against Mr. Fox, 
founded on a visit made by Mr. Adair to Petersburgh in the year 
1791, has involved himself in a controversy with the last-named 
gentleman ; for an account of which we refer to our notice of 
Mr. Adair’s “ Two Letters,” and of a “ Reply to Mr. Adair,” in 
the subsequent article, 
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sidering the unimportance of Oczakow, the general friendly 
disposition of Catherine to England, and the eve of a revolu- 
tion in France, it seems to have been most inpolitic to think 
of challenging a war with Russia at such a moment. 

The reader will probably be pleased with the following let- 
ters from Mr. Pitt: the first relating to Spain, and addressed in 
October, 1790, toan English gentleman in France; the second 
relating to Russia, and written to our minister at Petersburgh. 


‘ « Dear Sir, 

‘ « T am extremely glad to find, by your letter, that you have 
succeeded so weil in opening a confidential intercourse with the 
leaders of what appears to be the ruling party in France. Great 
advantages may perhaps be derived from this circumstance, in the 
present critical situation. I imagine, indeed, from your account, 
that we can hardly hope, in case war should take place with Spain, 
and should last for any time, that France will not ultimately take 

art In It. 

‘ « But I think there seems to be a reasonable prospect that the 
persons, with whom you communicate, may he brought to make 
such representations to the Spanish court, even if a rupture should 
have taken place, as may lead toa speedy restoration of peace, by 
a settlement of the points in dispute, conformably to the princi- 
ples on which we have hitherto insisted. At least it may be fairly 
expected, that no immediate decision will be taken in France, to 
give actual succour to Spain, on the commencement of hostilities. 
And this point alone, if nothing more should finally be obtained, 
will be of great consequence, as it will give us considerable ad- 
vantage in our first operations. 

* « With respect, however, to the steps to be taken for bringing 
Spain to accede to our terms, great care must be taken that the 
French shall not appear as mediators, still less as arbitrators ; 
and on this point I wait with great impatience for the more parti- 
cular account which you promise to send me, of Lord Gower's * 
ideas and yours, after the next interview which you were to have 
with the members of the diplomatic committee. I am inclined to 
think it may be advisable that Lord Gower should be empowered, 
on the first news of a rupture, to communicate to the French 
ministry a statement of the terms on which Mr. Fitzherbert has 
been instructed to insist, and of the grounds on which they are 
supported. If such statement should be laid by the ministry be- 
fore the diplomatic committee, or the national assembly, and a 
decree could be obtained, declaring, that those terms ought to be 
accepted by Spain, such a measure would be highly satisfactory. 
But I can hardly imagine that any thing so decisive can be ob- 
tained, unless they should be so far satisfied with our conduct, as 
to determine not in any case to support Spain, until she is willing 
to accede to the terms which we have proposed. Even, how ‘ever, 





‘ * Lord Gower was the British ambassador to the court of 
France.’ 
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if this should happen, it is to be observed, that the war having 
once taken place, these terms may not appear to us sufficient, un- 
less they should be accepted by Spain, within a very short period. 
The desire of restoring tranquillity would, in all events, incline 
this country to great moderation; but, if the war should last any 
time, and our operations should have been successful, we shall 
hardly be expected to make peace, without gaining some farther 
advantage to compensate for our expence. ‘This, however, must 
be a point wholly of subsequent consideration. If, instead of a 
decisive approbation of our terms, the assembly or the committee 
should approve them only in part, and should suggest any dif- 
ferent terms, which they may think reasonable, the situation will 
be much more delicate. Very little good can follow from such a 
measure, except that by the time which would probably be neces- 
sary for answers both from this country and Spain, any hostile de- 
cision on the part of France would be retarded, which I have 
already stated to be a considerable advantage to us. No pigress, 
however, will be made in this way, either towards the restoration 
of peace (supposing a rupture to have taken place) or towards 
keeping France ultimately out of the war; as it must be impos- 
sible for us, at the suggestion of a third power, to recede, in any 
point, from the terms of the ultimatum which we have sent to 
Spain. 

‘ « There are two other points, to which it is essential to attend 
in the whole of this business. 

‘ «The first of these is, what seems, indeed, by your letter te 
be already fully understood, that, whatever confidential commu- 
nications may take place with the diplomatic committee, for the 
sake of bringing them to promote our views, no ostensible inter- 
course can be admitted but through the medium of accredited 
ministers, or the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and that in 
the name of the King. 

‘ « The second point, which js of still more importance, is, that 
no assurances shall be given, directly or indirectly, which go farther 
than that this country means to persevere in the neutrality, which 
it has hitherto scrupulously observed, with respect to the internal 
dissensions of France, and from which it will never depart, unless 
the conduct held there should make it indispensable as an act of 
self-defence ; and that we are sincerely desirous of preservin 
peace, and of cultivating, in general, a friendly intercourse and 
good understanding between the two nations. But the utmost 
care is necessary, under the present circumstances, to use no lan- 
guage, which can lead to an expectation of our taking measures 
to forward the internal views of any political party, or of our 
being ripe to form any alliance between the two countries, which, 
even if such a thing should be really wished in France, various 
events might make it impossible for us to accede to, and which 
would, in any case, at least require great consideration. 

* «Tam, with truth and regard, 


‘« Pear Sir, yours, most sincerely, 
6 OW, Pirr.” “— 


‘ To 
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‘ To Mr. Ewart. 
« « My dear Sir, Hollwood, May 24. 1791. 


‘ * You are so fully apprized, from your own observation, and 
from our repeated conversations *, of all which has passed here, 
in relation to affairs abroad, and of every sentiment of mine on the 
subject, that I can have nothing fresh tu add in this letter. 

‘ «T wish, however, to repeat my earnest and anxious desire, 
that you should find means of informing the King of. Prussia, as 
openly and explicitly as possible, of the real state of the business, 
and of the true motives of our conduct. He knows, I am per- 
suaded, too well, the effect which opinion and public impression 
must always have in this country, either to complain of our change 
of measures, or to wondex at it, if the true cause be fully explained 
to him. You perfectly know, that no man could be more eager! 
bent than I was, ona steady adherence to the line which we had 
at firstwroposed, of going all lengths to enforce the terms of the 
strict status guo ; and I am still as much persuaded as ever, that 
if we could have carried the support of the country with us, the 
risque and expence of the struggle, even if Russia had not sub- 
mitted without a struggle, would not have been more than the ob- 
ject was worth. 

‘ « But notwithstanding this was my own fixed opinion, I saw, 
with certainty, in a very few days after the subject was first “dis- 
cussed in parliament, that the prospect of obtaining a support, 
sufficient to carry this line through with vigor and effect, was ab- 
solutely desperate. We did indeed carry our question in the 
House of Commons, by uot an inconsiderable majority; and we 
shall, I am persuaded, continue successful in resisting all the 
attempts of opposition, as ling as the negotiation is depending. 
But from what I know of the sentiments of the greatest part of 
that majority, and of many of the warmest friends of goyernment, 
I am sure, that if, in persisting on the line of the status guo, we 
were to come to the point of actually calling for supplies to sup- 
port the war, and were to state, as would then be indispensable, 
the precise ground on which it arose, that we should either not 
carry such a question, or carry it only by so weak a division, 
as would nearly amount to a defeat. This opinion I certainly 
formed neither hastily nor willingly ; nor could I easily make a 
sacrifice more painful to myself, than I have done in yielding to it, 
But feeling the circumstances to be such as I have stated them, 
the only question that remained was, whether we should persist, at 
all hazards, in pushing our first determination, though without a 
chance of rendering it effectual to its object, or whether we should 
endeavor to do what appears to be the next best, when what we 
wished to do became impracticabie. 

‘ « To speak plainly : the obvious effect of our persisting would 
have been, to risque the existence of the present government, and 





‘ * Mr. Ewart had been in England, and only lately returned 
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with it, the whole of our system both at home and abroad. The 
personal part of this consideration, it would have been our duty to 
overlook, and I trust we should all have been ready to do so, if by 
any risque of our own, we could have contributed to the attain- 
ment of a great and important object for this country and its 
allies: but the consequence must evidently have been the reverse. 
The overthrow of our system here, at the same time that it 
hazarded driving the government at home into a state of absolute 
confusion, must have shaken the whole of our system abroad. It 
is not difficult to foresee what must have been the consequence to 
Prussia, of a change effected by an opposition to the very mea- 
sures taken in concert with that court, and resting on the avowed 
ground of our present system of alliance. 

‘ «¢ On these considerations it is, that we have felt the necessity 
of changing our plan, and endeavoring to find the best expedient 
we can, for terminating the business, without extremities. Fortu- 
nately, the having succeeded in stopping the proposed re —.. 
tion to Russia, has prevented our being as pointedly comfmtted as 
there was reason to apprehend we might have been. The modi- 
fications which have been suggested, the recommendation of them 
from Spain, the prospect of bringing that court to join in a subse- 
quent guaranty of the Turkish possessions, and the chance of per- 
haps bringing the Emperor to accede to our system, are all circum- 
stances which give an opening for extricating us from our present 
difficulty. Youare so fully niaster of the whole of those details, 
that I shall not enlarge upon them. My great object is, that you 
should be able to satisfy the King of Prussia, of the strong neces- 
sity under which we have acted, and that we really had no other 
choice, with a view either to his interests, or to those which we are 
most bound to consult at home. I am, &c. 

‘ow. 


With the declaration of war by France against Great Britain 
and Holland, the memoirs at present conclude ; ; and a great 
part of the last volume is occupied by statements and argu- 
ments to shew that I*rance was entirely the aggressor, mostly 
taken from a party-work which some of our readers may 
recollect to have been published at the time of the French 
war by Dr. Marsh. ‘The account before us is therefore 
incomplete, and does not call for a full and final judgment 
from our tribunal. In the preface, however, the Bishop 
announces his intention, as soon as his avocations will per- 
mit, to add another volume to this biography, containing the 
sequel of Mr. Pitt’s history ; viz. om the roaumenbentont of 
the French revolution to his death; and, notwithstanding the 
absolute bias of the production, we look forward with 
expectation to the fulfilment of this promise, on account of 
the valuable materials which the right reverend author so ex- 
clusively possesses. 
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Art. III. Two Letters from Mr. Adair to the Bishop of Win- 
chester, in Answer to the Charge of a High ocala Mis- 
demeanor brought by his Lordship against Mr. Fox and himself, 
in his Life of the Right Honourable William Pitt. 8vo. pp. 87. 
Longman and Co. 1821. . 


Art. IV. A Reply to the, Charges of Robert Adair, Esq., against 
the Bishop of Winchester, &e. Svo. Ys. Rivingtons. 


I’ appears that in the spring of 1791 Mr. Adair resolved 
to visit Vienna and Petersburgh, induced partly by curiosity 
to see what was passing at foreign courts at that eventful 
period, and partly by a desire to qualify himself for diplo- 
matic situations. ‘1 his determination was entirely the result 
of his own deliberations: but, having formed it, he commu- 
nicated it to his friends, and among the rest to Mr. Fox, who 
did notencourage the plan. As, however, Mr. Adair per- 
sisted in his intention, Mr. I’ox desired that their intercourse 
might not be suspended by absence, but that Mr. Adair 
would send him such information about public affairs abroad 
as his opportunities should enable him to collect; and, lest 
the correspondence, if intercepted, might prejudice any in- 
dividuals abroad, a cypher or short-hand was concerted be- 
tween them, in which Mr. Adair was to write. 

At the time just mentioned, England was at peace both with 
Austria and Russia; though, on account of the claim of the 
latter to the cession of Oczakow from the Porte, some com- 
munications not entirely friendly had recently passed between 
the courts of London and Petersburgh. Mr. Adair seems to 
have left this country for the Continent,'and to have directed 
his course first to Vienna, early in the spring of 1791. On 
the 28th of March, on a discussion taking place in the House 
of Commons on the subject of Ocz: akow, Mr. Pitt found that 
he had a majority of only 93 in his favour; and he soon 
afterward sent a messenger to the court of Berlin, to announce 
to our ally the King of Prussia the improbability that this 
country would eventually engage in a war with the Czarina. 
On another division, which took place in April in a fuller 
house, Mr. Pitt’s majority was reduced to £0. Finding that 
the — was not with him in this affair, he dispatched 
Mr. Fawkener to Petersburgh, to accommodate the differences 
as smoothly as he could, and perhaps with some ulterior 
views, since Mr. Fawkener afterward attended the conference 
at Pilnitz: but, however this may be, one thing seeins Clear, 
that when Mr. Fawkener left Lendca Mr. Pitt had given up 
all thoughts of compulsory measures to prevent the cession of 
Oczakow, and that a Russian war was quite out of the ques- 
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tion.* — Mr. Fawkener arrived at Petersburgh on the 24th of 
May; and some few days afterward, Mr. Adair, who had 
mid passing all this ‘interval at Vieous and Warsaw, paid 
his visit to the Russian capital. Here he met a friend, and 
old school-fellow, who begged to be the bearer of any dispatch 
that he might wish to send to Mr. Fox; and to whom, conse- 
quently, Mr. Adair intrusted a letter written in cypher. This 
letter, or a copy, or the contents of it, or the fact of Mr. Adair 
having written from Petersburgh in cypher to Mr. Fox, came 
by some means to the knowlege of the English government, 
and the circumstance served for a while as the gossip of the 
day. Mr. Pitt also hinted in the House of Commons that 
better terms might have been made with Russia, had it net been 
for some transactions of notoriety which might perhaps give 
rise to a more serious discussion at another time; and Mr. 
Fox, in answer to this insinuation, expressed ae ready 
to meet any inquiry. Mr. Dundas sarcastically observed ‘ that 
Mr. Fox took great pains to procure accurate intelligence ;” 
and to this Mr. Fox replied, “ that the ramours to which he 
had alluded had reached him in London, and were matter of 
notoriety. It was therefore proper to inquire whether or not 
they were true.: With respect to taking pains to obtain ac- 
curate information, if he, or any man, took pains to inform 
himself on subjects in which the interests cf his country were 
materially concerned, were he even to go abroad for the ex- 
press purpose of obtaining such a knowledge of the disposi- 
tions and intentions of foreign courts as might enable him to 
give useful advice at home, he would be entitled to thanks 
instead of blame.” No steps were ever afterward taken by 
Mr. Pitt to bring on the “ more serious discuss:on.” 

Mr. Burke, it is said, about the same time learned some par- 
ticulars of Mr. Adair’s visit to Petersburgh trom one of his pri- 
vate friends who was connected with government: but, though 
Mr. B.’s connection with Mr. Fox was not at that time dis- 
solved, he asked no information from Mr. Fox about the real 
state of the case; and when Mr. Adair himself, after his re- 
turn from abroad, was the channel of confidential communi- 
cation between the Duke of Portland and Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, 
moreover, made no inguiries of Mr. Adair, either directly or 
through the medium of the Duke of Portland. He even 
continued on terms of friendship with Mr. Adair after the 
dissolution of his intimacy with the large body of the Whigs, 
and until 1797; when a surreptitious publication took place of 
that strange pamphlet against Mr. Fox, which it appears Mr. 
Burke had written so long before as 1791, and delivered to 
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the Duke of Portland under a strict injunction of secrecy. 
Among the charges was contained the following, founded on 
Mr. Adair’s visit to the Continent, which Mr. Burke dis- 
torted into a sort of Jacobin mission. 


‘<< The laws and constitution of the kingdom,” says Mr. Burke, 
‘‘entrust the sole and exclusive right of treating with foreign 
potentates to the King. This is an undisputed part of the legal 
prerogative of the crown. However, notwithstanding this, Mr. 
Fox, without the knowledge or participation of any one person in 
the House of Commons, with whom he was bound by every party- 
principle, in matters of delicacy and importance, confidentially to 
communicate, thought proper to send Mr. Adair, as his represent- 
ative, and with his cypher, to St. Petersburgh, there to frustrate 
the objects for which the minister from the « crown was authorised 
to treat. He succeeded in this his design, and did actually frus- 
trate the King’s minister in some of the objects of his negotiation. 

‘« This proceeding of Mr. Fox does not, as I conceive, amount 
to absolute high treason; Russia, though on bad terms, not hav- 
ing been then declaredly at war with this kingdom. But such a 
proceeding is, in law, not very remote from that offence, and is 
undoubtedly a most unconstitutional act, and a high treasonable 
misdemeanour. 

‘« The legitimate and sure mode of communication between 
this nation and foreign powers is rendered uncertain, precarious, 
and treacherous, by being divided into two channels, one with the 
government, one with the head of a party in opposition to that 
government; by which means the foreign powers can never be 
assured of the real authority or validity of any public transaction 
whatsoever. 

‘¢«< On the other hand, the advantage taken of the discontent 
which at that time prevailed in parliament and in the nation, to 
give to an individual an influence directly against the government 
of his country, in a foreign court, has made a highway into Eng- 
land for the intrigues of foreign courts in our affairs. This isa 
sore evil; an evil “from which, before this time, England was more 
free than any other nation. Nothing can preserve us from that 
evil — which connects cabinet factions abroad with popular fac- 
tions here—but the keeping sacred the crown as the only channel 
of communication with every other nation. 

‘«¢ This proceeding of Mr. Fox has yiven a strong countenance 
and an encouraging example to the doctrines and practices of the 
Revolution and Constitutional societies, and of other mischievous 
societies of that description, who, without any legal authority, and 
even without any corporate capacity, are in the habit wh I 
and to the best of their power of forming, leagues and alliances 
with France. 

‘<¢ This proceeding, which ought to be reprobated on all the 
general principles of government, is, in a more narrow view of 
things, not less reprehensible. It tends to the prejudice of the 
whole of the Duke of Portland’s late party, by discrediting the 
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principles upon which they supported Mr. Fox in the Russian 
business, as if they of that party also had proceeded in their par- 
liamentary opposition on the same mischievous principles which 
actuated Mr. I’ox in sending Mr. Adair on his embassy.” ’ 


On the appearance of this pamphlet, Mr. Burke disclaimed 
the act and the intention of publication: but this victim of his 
imagination and of his passions did not retract any of the 
contents of the memorial itself, and merely corrected with his 
own hand a copy of it, which was left among his papers at 
his decease. Mr. Fox was severely pained at the discovery 
of the duplicity, the treachery, and the rancour, of one whom 
he had loved and revered, and believed to be a sincere friend: 
but he considered the tissue of extravagance as beneath his 
notice. Mr. Adair, however, in a letter signed with his name, 
and published in the Morning Chronicle of February 14. 
1797, declared that he was ready, if required, to enter on the 
justification of Mr. Fox and of himself without delay, but 
that he considered it in the mean time as sufficient for him to 
affirm that the charge brought by Mr. Burke was “ false.” 

Mr. Fox entered into administration in 1806, in conjunc- 
tion with Lord Grenville and many other former coadjutors 
and adherents of Mr. Pitt, and by them Mr. Adair was 


’ appointed ambassador to Vienna. After Mr. Fox’s death, and 


the dismission of Lords Grenville and Grey, the old gossip 
about Petersburgh being revived in the violence of party-dis- 
putes, Lord Holland in the House of Lords replied to Lord 
Mulgrave on the subject; and in the House of Commons 
Dr. Lawrence, one of Mr. Burke’s executors, justified Mr. 
Adair. ‘The new administration, also, at the head of which 
was the Duke of Portland, continued Mr. Adair as the resi- 
dent at Vienna; and, on the interruption of our amity with 
that court, he was appointed to Constantinople, and afterward 
again to Vienna. During all this time, Mr. Adair’s political 
principles were well known, and he did not in any respect 
compromize them ; and in the autumn of 1810 he returned to 
his seat on the Opposition-benches of the House of Commons. 
In 1809, Dr. Parr published a work on the character of 
Mr. Fox, and in the course of it commented on the improba- 
bility of Mr. Burke’s charge; rightly insisting that Mr. Pitt 
would not have lost the opportunity if he could have convicted, 
or even plausibly accused, Mr. Fox of treasonable misdemea- 
nors; and that, on Mr. Pitt’s death, those who had the best 
means of learning the contents of the intercepted papers 
would scarcely have formed an union with a traitor, or have 
appointed an accomplice in treason to represent his Majesty in 

foreign courts. 
At 
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At an early period of the present year, the Bishop of Win- 
chester published the Memoirs of Mr. Pitt, which we have 
examined in the preceding article, and in which (as we inti- 
mated) he introduced verbatim the whole of the above charge 
made by Mr. Burke; observing that he “ found the accuracy 
of it attested by authentic documents among Mr. Pitt’s papers ;” 
and adding, “I am not aware that any attempt was ever 
made by Mr. Fox or his friends to controvert these facts, or 
to invalidate this reasoning.” In consequence of these cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Adair wrote a private letter to the Bishop, 
stating the simple tale of his visit to the Continent: denying 
that he had been actually sent to Petersburgh by Mr. Fox, or 
that he went for the purpose of frustrating the King’s minis- 
ters, or that he had to his knowlege actually contravened any 
of their measures; requesting the Bishop to consult the Par- 
liamentary Register for proof that Mr. Fox had asserted the 
absence of all criminality in any thing that he had done, by 
challenging immediate inquiry: citing the Morning Chronicle 
to evince that he had himself at the time rebutted the facts 
alleged in Mr. Burke’s charge; referring to Dr. Parr’s cha- 
racter of Mr.'Fox to shew that an attempt Aad been made to 
invalidate Mr. Burke’s reasoning; and desiring the Bishop 
to correct these errors of fact in his work. To this letter Dr. 
Tomline made no answer; and a second edition of his Me- 
moirs of Mr. Pitt being advertized, Mr. Adair wrote a note to 
inquire whether he might expect justice to be rendered to him 
in that new impression. The Bishop of Winchester then 
replied by a letter, arguing that the truth of the — was 
made out by Mr. Adair’s admissions that he went to Peters- 
burgh after having concerted a cypher with Mr. Fox, that he 
conversed there freely on all public affairs, and that he did 
actually write to Mr. Fox in cypher; maintaining also that, 
in spite of Mr. Adair’s explicit denial of any criminal pur- 
pose or act, his own confession of these facts shewed that 
Mr. Fox and he had been guilty of what Burke termed “ a 
high treasonable misdemeanor ;” insisting that Dr. Parr had 
not attempted to invalidate Mr. Burke’s reasoning, because 
Dr. Parr had admitted in the outset “that he was not enough 
acquainted with the circumstances of this transaction either 
to justify or condemn the whole of it;” and closing by a 
remark that, in the second edition, he had not taken any 
notice of Mr. Adair’s letter to him. 

Finding that Bishop Tomline persevered in his statements, 
Mr. Adair published his first Letter, together with a second ; 
the last written with a degree of asperity which nothing but 
a conviction of the Bishop’s fixed design to withhold justice 
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from Mr. Fox’s memory, and from himself, could in any degree 
justify. In this second letter, Mr, A. enlarges on all the 
topics contained in the first. He dwells on the absurdity of 
imputing a design to thwart the King’s minister at Petersburgh, 
when the supposed agent went rambling round by Vienna, 
(although Austria had at that time signed a separate peace, ) 
and did not arrive at Petersburgh till some time after the King’s 
minister; and he challenges the Bishop to prove from ‘ the 
authentic documents among Mr. Pitt’s correspondence,’ that 
Mr. Fox did in any respect thwart the King’s minister by his 
agency. He also defies the right reverend biographer to 
* prove that any one object in dispute with Russia was either 
counteracted or suspended for one instant by Mr. Fox, except 
through the medium of Parliament.’ — As to the pamphlet of 
Mr. Burke, from which the Bishop had incorporated a part 
into a grave and historical work, Mr. Adair urges that it was 
originally written for the exclusive purpose of withdrawing 
the Duke of Portland from his connection with Mr. Fox; that 
the very charge, that Mr. Fox had not communicated with 
those with whom he was bound to communicate, shews that 
there was no grand party-conspiracy in the case ; and that, 
instead of treason against his country, it was Mr. Burke’s 
reat aim to prove that Mr. Fox had been guilty of high 
hg to the Duke of Portland. Mr. Adair, moreover, 
shews how easily at the time of the publication of this pam- 
phiet, if he had chosen, he might have retorted the whole 
charge on Mr. Burke. 


¢ Only that it would not have been decorous,’ says he, ‘ to disturb 
the dying hours of a great man, how easily might I have held up to 
him a mirror in which he would have seen the monstrous absurdity 
of his accusation! Following his own precedent, and loading my 
counter-charge of treason with all its appropriate technicalities, I 
might have set forth—‘“ That whereas in the year 1779, his 
Majesty was engaged in suppressing a rebellion which had broken 
out among his subjects in America against his crown and dignity, 
and the lawful authority of Parliament, and was then likewise in- 
volved in a war with France and Spain for the defence of his 
realms. — And whereas his said rebellious subjects had, with a 
view still further to endanger his crown, and reduce these king- 
doms under the power of a foreign enemy, entered into a treaty 
of defensive alliance with the States of Holland, his Majesty’s old 
and faithful Protestant allies. — And whereas a copy of the said 
treasonable act was found upon the person of President Henry 
Lawrens, about that time made prisoner by one of his Majesty's 
ships of war while on his voyage to the States General, with in- 
tent to sign and give effect to the purposes of the said treaty. — 
And whereas, he the aforesaid Henry Lawrens was brought to 
London and committed to the Tower, there to abide the punish- 
ment 
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ment due to this and his other treasons. — Nevertheless, the said 
Edmund Burke, against his duty and allegiance to our Sovereign 
Lord the King, and without the knowledge or participation of 
any one member of the House of Commons, with whom he was 
bound on every party-principle in matters of delicacy and im- 
portance confidentially to communicate, did plot and contrive 
to visit, and did actually visit, him the said Henry Lawrens in 
his prison, in order to comfort and assist him in his said rebellion 
and treason. 


‘<< And further, that the said Edmund Burke did in full Par- 
liament call the said Henry Lawrens ‘a worthy, enlightened, 
and respectable character,’ thereby approving and justifying all 
his said treason and rebellion. 

‘<«¢ And further, that the said Edmund Burke boasted of, and 
read from his seat in Parliament, his correspondence with Dr. 
Franklin, then one of the chief rebels carrying on the war against 
his Majesty in America,” &c. &c. &c. 

‘ What would have been Mr. Burke’s reply to such stuff as this? 
Why nothing that would not have been an answer to his own 
charge against Mr. Fox and myself.’ 


These Two Letters have produced * A Reply to the Charges 
of Robert Adair, Esq., against the Bishop of Winchester.’ 
The principal arguments in this pamphlet, which is dated 
from Lincoln’s Inn, but seems the production of a clerical 
rather than of a legal disputant, are copied from the Bishop’s 
answer to Mr. Adair’s first letter, with some few observations 
on extraneous matters. It seems that Mr. Pitt, in his will, 
expressed his wish that his brother and the Bishop of Lincoln 
(the see which the present Bishop of Winchester then held) 
should look over his papers, and settle his affairs, but did not 
name the latter as one of his executors; and that this prelate, 
on his own construction of the passage mentioned, procured 
probate jointly with Lord Chatham. Mr. Adair, in his 
second Letter, had in one place admitted that the Bishop was 
authorized by Mr. Pitt in his last moments to look over his 
papers with Lord Chatham, but in another place he termed 
the Bishop ‘ a self-created executor.’ ‘These two passages are 
considered by the writer of the Reply as absolutely irrecon- 
cileable ; and most plain people, too, will be somewhat sur- 
prized to hear that the learned gentleman | geet (in page 21.) 
that a fact, however flatly denied, may with great propriety be 
still represented as uncontroverted. 
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Art. V. Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, Queen of Henry 
the Eighth. By Miss Benger, Author of Memoirs of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hamilton, John Tobin, &c. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
16s. Boards. Longman andCo. 1821. 


WE have paid the due tribute to the former biographical 

productions with which Miss Benger has favoured us: 
but we cannot congratulate her on having now selected a 
subject capable of much novel illustration, since almost every 
reader of history is familiar with the circumstances of Anne 
Boleyn’s life; every Protestant writer, who has treated of the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, has done justice to her character ; 
and the outline, which is given in Herbert or in Hume, leaves 
little unsaid for any future biographer or collector of anecdotes 
to supply. All that remained to be done, however, Miss 
Benger has done. Besides sifting the usual authorities for 
that period, such as Strype’s History of the Reformation, 
Cavendish’s Memoirs of Cardinal Wolsey, &c., she has con- 
sulted Hall’s and Stow’s Chronicles for minute descriptions of 
the shews and processions, Wiatt’s Memoirs of Queen Anne 
Boleyn, and those original letters of the royal lovers which 
still remain preserved in the British Museum. By means of 
these researches, although she has not been enabled to place 
any circumstance of history in a new point of view, and has 
not discovered any new facts of the slightest importance, 
Miss B. has had an opportunity, of which she has freely 
availed herself, of diversifying the volumes before us with 
many curious and amusing extracts. 

In the detail of facts, Miss Benger is on the whole faithful, 
but one or two inaccuracies struck us in the perusal, and they 
occur in important passages. ‘Thus, for instance, she states 
that Henry allowed the Commons to exhibit against Wolsey 
articles of impeachment; when, in fact, the proceedings 
against him, which were more in the nature of a bill of 
pains and penalties than of an impeachment in the modern 
sense of that word, originated with the Lords, and con- 
sisted of 44 articles drawn up and presented by them to 
the King, and then sent down to the Commons. So again, 
in describing the tournament at Greenwich, Miss B. entirely 
omits the incident of the Queen dropping her handkerchief, 
and speaks of the King as quitting the field by ‘ a precon- 
certed movement.’ Yet the trifling and probably casual inci- 
dent, to which we have alluded, taking its colour from his 
former suspicions, became in the King’s apprehension ‘* con- 
firmation strong as proof of Holy Writ,” and the immediate 
explosion of his fury was a natural consequence. Miss 
Benger’s statement of ‘a preconcerted movement’ is, more- 
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over, quite unintelligible; and no clue is given to the vies 
violence and precipitancy in hurrying on the judicial murder 
of his innocent Queen, which so closely ensued. 

With regard to the delineation of characters, also, we 
think that the fair author is unfortunate. Entirely possessed. 
with the merits of Anne Boleyn, and appreciating at their 
just value the benefits which have eventually resulted from 
the Reformation, she seems to consider the conduct of in- 
dividuals to her heroine as a test of their general character, 
and to term them liberal or bigoted in proportion as they 
approved or rejected the new doctrines : but the principle of 
general toleration was not at that time known by either party; 
and the only difference on this point between them was, that 
one party imagined that no person could obtain salvation 
without adopting the doctrines of their forefathers, while the 
other asserted that none could be saved without believing 
doctrines first promulged within their own memory. Bigotry, 
certainly, was not exclusively confined to the favourers of the 
antient faith; and the conduct of Cranmer, in forcing Edward 
the Sixth to put his signature to the sentence of Joan Boacher, 
shews how strongly that common failing clung even to the 
wisest and most benevolent of the reformers. Yet, while 
Miss Benger gives only the fairest side of Cranmer’s picture, 
she does not omit to set forth in a prominent point of view 
that bigotry which is the only stain in the character of Sir 
Thomas More; and that man of sweet and amiable temper, 
of inflexible integrity, honest even in his errors, and a martyr 
to his principles, she takes care to stigmatize as ‘ cruel’ and 
‘cowardly.’ Her prejudices carry her still farther, and she 
most unjustly accuses the Chancellor of being accessory to the 
contrivance of false and perjured testimony : 


‘ It was impossible,’ says she, ‘ but that More should be the 
inveterate enemy of Anne Boleyn. It was not: alone to her 
pride or to her vanity that he objected, her passion for grandeur, 
or her taste for luxury. To her merits he was not only blind, but 
hostile ; and as candor never dwelt in the breast of a persecutor, 
he eagerly lent himself to the fabrication of malice and calumny, 
to justify the prejudice which he had conceived, and the hatred 
which he tacitly acknowledged.’ 


It has been the misfortune of Wolsey to have his character 
handed down by Polydore Virgil, who suffered imprisonment 
by his order, and always entertained a settled pique against 
him: but the best eulogy on his character is to compare Henry’ S 
CO: iduct, during Azs administration, with any other fifteen 
years in tlie reign. ‘The war against France was indeed 
throughout impolitic, and it cannot be denied that the hope of 
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the papal see too strongly biassed the Catdinal in support of 
the interests of Charles the Fifth: but there is every reason 
for believing that the evils of his domestic administration have 
been much overcharged. He is admitted to have exercised 
his duties as Chancellor, when he had the greatest opportunity 
of pracsing extortion and oppression, with uniform impar- 
tiality and unimpeachable integrity ; and yet he is charged with 
being induced to connive at the perversion of justice practised 
among his officers in the legative courts, by a participation in 
the profits. It is probable, from the King’s imperious tem- 
per, that the Cardinal only acquiesced in those arbitrary 
exactions which he bore the odium of suggesting; and it is 
certain that, when the iftsurgents could find no security for their 
good behaviour, as required, he offered himself as their bail. 

e was a munificent patron of learning, and a reformer of the 
monastic institutions on a plan which his friend Erasmus must 
have admired; correcting abuses where they existed, and apply- 
ing funds, which had been misapplied, to the better purposes 
of educating the clergy and promoting learning. He was, 
also, sansiderinig the spirit of the age, remarkably tolerant 
to the new opinions. These virtues, indeed, hastened his 
disgrace, for — of all parties joined against him; and the 
priests and monks chiming in with Anne Boleyn’s friends, who 
were always jealous of his ascendancy, seized the King’s 
humour in the first moments of disappointment, and wrought — 
the favourite’s downfall. Miss Benger, however, has been 
transported beyond the general current of opinion as it is 
adverse to the Cardinal, and her zeal has transformed him into 
a se and a persecutor. We will extract her character of 


Wolsey at length: 


‘ Thus fell the first, perhaps the only despotic minister of Henry 
the Eighth. His character has been often pourtrayed ; but one of 
its most remarkable features, that overweening respect for the 
Church which disposed him to hold all other objects and duties 
subordinate to its dignity, appears to have been generally over- 
looked or forgotten. The austere Becket was not more zealous to 
vindicate the prerogative and exalt the honors of ecclesiastical 
supremacy, than the gay, voluptuous, and insinuating Wolsey. 
The master-passion of his soul was to restore to its former omnipo- 
tence that papal throne, of which he always hoped to obtain the 
sovereignty. Even his love of learning, in other respects the 
emanation of a munificent spirit, was modified by this sentiment. 
In founding colleges, he sought but to raise ornaments for the 
pulpit. To the laity he left the comforts of ignorance. He re- 
sisted every effort to enlighten the people, watched over every 
publication with a jealousy not unworthy of the holy office, and 
directed against such as were either suspected or detected of 
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heretical pravity, a rigorous prosecution. It escaped not Wolsey’s 
penetration, that it was from the same ray of light that emanated 
civil and religious liberty; and his abhorrence of Lutheranism 
flowed perhaps from the impression, that the rights of conscience 
were inseparable from the common rights of humanity: yet his 
political sagacity failed to discover, that the persecution by which 
the heretic was devoted to the flames, threw a sacred halo over 


those doctrines he would have impugned, and that sect which he 
abhorred.’ 


To shew that such impressions are quite unfounded, and 
that Wolsey was not such a ‘ rigorous persecutor of heretical 
pravity’ as Miss Benger supposes, it may perhaps be sufficient 


to set forth one of the articles exhibited by the Lords against 
him. 


*¢ Also, whereas in the Parliament chamber and in open Par- 
liament communication and devices were had and moved, wherein 
mention was, by an incident, made of matters touching heresies 
and erroneous sects; it was spoken and reported by one bishop 
there being present, and confirmed by a good number of the 
same bishops, in presence of all the lords spiritual and temporal 
then assembled, that two of the said bishops were minded and 
desired to repair unto the University of Cambridge for examin- 
ation, reformation, and correction of such errors as then seemed, 
and were reported to reign among the students and scholars of the 
same, as well touching the Lutheran sect and opinion, as other- 
wise ; the Lord Cardinal informed of the good minds and intents 
of the said two bishops in that behalf, expressly inhibited and 
commanded them not to do so. By means whereof, the same 
error (as they affirm) crept more abroad, and took greater place; 


_ saying, furthermore, that it was not in their defaults that the said 


heresies were not punished, but in the Lord Cardinal; and that it 
was no reason any blame or lack should be arrected unto them for 
this offence. Whereby it evidently appeareth, that the said Lord 
Cardinal, besides all other his heinous offences, hath been the im- 

eacher and disturber of due and direct correction of heresies, 
being highly to the danger and peril of the whole body and good 
Christian people of this realm.” 


We have been the more particular in these strictures, be- 
cause impartiality is the first duty of an histcrian or biogra- 
pher; and a view of the events of past ages is principally 
useful in enabling us to look at facts with the calmness of 
indifferent spectators, and to contemplate the human cha- 
racter without those biasses and party-feelings which are so 
apt to warp our judgment in estimating the conduct of our 
contemporaries. We thus detect the imperfections of the 
finest characters, and still find some chequer of good mixed 
with the worst: we see desirable ends sometimes produced 
by vicious means, and principles which we venerate accom- 
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panied by conduct which we abhor: we perceive how compli- 
cated and how mysterious a subject the heart of man is; we 
find ourselves compelled to distinguish between the cause and 
the partizan; and we learn to appreciate the motives and the 
conduct of those, who espouse opinions which we disapprove, 
with candour and with indulgence. Our bigotry thus insen- 
sibly rubs off, our party-spirit is forgotten, and we see the com- 
mon principles and general motives of human nature in a more 
extensive view and on a juster scale than we were before 
able to observe them. History, when so studied, is the 
handmaid of truth and the instructress of life: but, when 
considered in any other light, she is degraded from her pre- 
eminence, deprived of her prerogative, and reduced to the 
meanest rank, acting as a mere pander to our passions and 
our prejudices. 

As to Miss Benger’s style, we must observe that she writes 
with fluency and vigour, but is too much an elaborate hunter 
of elaborate phrases. In one place, we are told that * Wiatt, 
in devouring the classical pages of Greece and Rome, im- 
bibed the spirit and received the vaticidal inspiration which 
is only to be communicated or received by kindred genius.’ * 
We remember that Warton somewhere employs the word 
vaticinal, which is affected enough; and we were willing to 

ive this fair author the same indulgence which she shews to 
lise the Eighth when commenting on a passage in one of his 
letters which she found herself unable to construe: viz. ‘The 
inexplicability of this passage ought perhaps to be attributed 
to some blunder in the transcriber; since Henry, though 
often pedantic, is on other occasions perfectly intelligible. 
On reading farther, however, we found another error equally 
palpable, which we could not throw on the transcriber, or 
resolve by any “* ductus literatum ;” and we will quote the pas- 
sage, as our readers.may be pleased to exercise their own 
ingenuity. Speaking of the Wickliffites, Miss B. observes : 
‘ Of these old English patriots it appears to have been the first 
object to abolish papal supremacy, and the next to circum- 
scribe the power of the clergy, for whose prerogative or emo- 
lument the usages of penance, purgatory, pilgrimage, and 
iconoclastic supersitions, were obviously perpetuated.’ 





* We must hint to Miss Benger that, if she adheres to her 
partiality for words derived from the learned languages, it will be 
advisable before she commits to the press any future work to sub- 
mit it to the revisal of some competent friend. Such a person 
would probably suggest to her that ‘vaticidal,’ if admitted into our 
language, instead of poetic would mean poet-killing ; and that 


‘iconoclastic,’ instead of zdolatrous, or image-worshipping, means 
wmage-breaking. 
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Art. VI. The Tour of the Dove, a Poem; with occasivnal Pieces. 


By John Edwards. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1821. 


| preceerrive poetry has of late years been unusually popu- 
4 lar in England: but, in most cases, that popularity has 
arisen from the admixture of some degree of character and 
incident with the mere scenery; and it would be difficult to 
point out more than two or three works that have attained 
considerable reputation, and have rested on description alone. 
Mr. Edwards, therefore, must not expect (and indeed he seems 
far from anticipating) any very extended circle of readers for 
his present respectable little work, but must remain contented 
with the applause which the Derbyshire tourist, or native, 

may be willing to bestow on him; added to that of the uni- 


versal readers of poetry, — a class which, in this age, cannot 
be numerous. 


** Vante molis opus cunctos legisse poetas.” 


We shall introduce our readers without farther preiace to 
Mr. Edwards. He begins, as the lyric bard of old, in praise 
of Water! 


Thou eldest of the elements that sprang 
From underneath the Spirit’s brooding wings, 
When chaos heard that potent voice w hich ; rang, 
Commanding life and being to all things, — 
Hail, W ater !— beautiful thy gushing springs, 
Thy lakes and rivers ;— shrined in clouds or dew ; 
In ice or snow; or w Lime the rainbow flings 
Its radiant arch ; In every form and hue, 

Thou, glorious element, art ever fair and new! 


Ever fresh springing in the wells and fountains, 
The virgin-waters rise and overflow ; : 
The cloud-nursed torrents hasting down the mov -tains, 
Replenish still the fleeting streams below : 
The Thames, the Rhine, the Tyber, and the Po, 
Are ever by fresh rivulets supplied ; 
And mighty ocean, heaving to and fro, 
Rock’'d by the undulations of the tide, 
[s with perpetual renovation purified. 


‘ Charm’d by the music of the rolling deep, 
The Muse, that pours her own sweet song to heave: en, 
Might lingering stay beside the rocky steep 
Till the day fled, and came the star of even: 
But she a boon has to her votary given ; — 
With him to view the Dove-dale of the Peak ; 
And trace its river, in meanders driven ; 
Through the deep-channell’d hills its way to seek ; — 
To tread the glens and caves, and climb the mountains bleak. 


‘ Lo, 
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‘ Lo, now she beckons from the battlement 

Of yon mock pile, misnamed of Waterloo: — 

She saw the nuptials of the Dove and Trent, 

But long before that mushroom fabric grew : 

Each came with pomp of flowing retinue ; 

Each, slow to meet, came on with winding wing ; 

And this the language of their interview: 

“* Comest thou alone, proud Dove, or dost thou bring 
Some tributary river from another spring ?” 


‘ “ Jmperious Trent ! thy better mood disowns, 
(Replied the fairer stream) this greeting harsh ; 
But know that I am sprung from mountain-thrones, 
Beyond far Longnor’s hills of pine and larch ; 
Dovedale’s rock-spires, and caves, and rock-built arch, 
Ashbourn’s blue smoke, Uttoxeter’s bright gleam, 
And Burton’s joyous bells announce my march. 
These honors were sufficient dower, I deem, 

Came I alone — but wilder waters swell my stream.” ’ 


Some of this passage (particularly the dialogue between the 
rivers Trent and Dove) is well-imagined and expressed: but 
in other places we observe a ¢ru/smatical manner, (if we may 
venture on such a phrase,) which, to say the least, is more fit- 
ting for prose than verse. 


‘ The Thames, the Rhine, the Tyber, and the Po, 
Are ever by fresh rivulets supplied.’ 


Indeed ? 

We have too much of this easy familiarity in the ‘ Tour of 
the Dove,’ and it certainly does not breed admiration. For 
example: 


* But mark the grand effect of human strength!’ P. 10. 


Such lines as these never existed in the midst of tolerable 
English verse till the days of Cowper. It was he, with his 
acknowleged genius, who, from an undignified appreciation af 
the language of poetry, let loose on us 


“© Prose, and the vapid family of prose, 
More vapid than their sire.” 


This is often the strain of the present author: 


‘ And I can find enjoyment in this task 
Of humbler measures.’ P. 12. 


‘ These banks are not the Jordan’s, but the Dove's.’ P. 17. 


True again ! 


‘ Oakover’s grove, that caught the evening breeze.’ P. 28. 
‘ Hamps, too, and Manifold, here seek repose.’ Ibid. 
[lam 
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Ilam follows: 





‘where Congreve and Rousseau have been.’ 


Surely all this is very like the “ Guide to the Dove, done 
into Verse.” We vise, however, in the following: 


‘ Then lift thy battle-axe, oh blue Thorp cloud! 
And answer to my hail with clash of echoes loud!’ 


Very QOssianic. 
It would be difficult to find a more offensive instance of 
homoio-teleutic rhymes than the subjoined: 


‘ Whence came this spectacle of rugged cones ? 

Was it that some vast inundation hove 

Hither the kraken of the deep, whose bones, 

Then stranded on the margin of the Dove, 

Have petrified, and give the mountain-cove 

Its horned aspect? Or was this a camp 

Of the huge Titans, warring against Jove ? 

And these their weapons, thus, with echoing stamp, 
Uprear’d from earth, the valour of HIGH HEAVEN TO DAMP?’ 


How is it likely that inferior versifiers should understand 
the objection to the repetition of the same sort of sound, when 
even our best modern poets are so ignorant of this secret of 
harmony as constantly to offend against it? Let us proceed 
up the Dove. 


‘ O Chantrey, thy incomparable skill 
Could I command, I might employ it now ; 
For on the-apex of that conic hill 
There stands — in listless apathy — a cow.’ 


Ohe ! —a cow ! — we are afraid to advance a step farther, 
lest we should meet we know not what relation of this medi- 
tative ruminating animal; and lest we ourselves miss our foot- 
ing on the * apex’ in question. 

“his ‘ Tour of the Dove’ is dedicated to Jesse Watts Rus- 
sell, Esq., M.P., who, the author informs us, is buildinga mag- 
nificent and appropriate dwelling, at Ilam *: a scene celebrated 
in picturesque description; honored by the visit of a traveller 
so little accustomed to romantic wanderings as the illustrious 
Johnson; and haunted by the youthful muse ef Congreve, 
who might have said, 


Nosira nec erubuit sylvas habitare Thalia,” 


when he wrote his * Old Bachelor,” in a seat yet shewn 
among these woods and recks. Had*the woods and rocks, 
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* In Dove-Dale ; near Ashbourn, Derbyshire. 
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however, been endowed with their old classical consciousness, 
they, we think, would have blushed to have witnessed so old a 
bachelor and so young an author dwelling among them, in 
the person of the witty but licentious dramatist. 

We seem, however, to have forgotten Mr. Edwards, and 
must crave his excuse; for he has sent us away in very good 
humour by his ‘ Annual Addresses’ written for a poor old 
newsman, who travelled every winter from Derby to Sheffield 
| for nearly thirty years. We have nine of these benevolent 
addresses ; and they do credit to the author’s ingenuity, as 
well as to his humanity. 





} , ArT. VII. Annals of Parisian Typography: containing an Ac- 
count of the earliest Typographical f:stablishments of Paris ; 
and Notices and Illustrations of the most remarkable Produc- 
tions of the Parisian Gothic Press: compiled principally to 
shew its general Character ; and its particular Influence upon | 
.the early English Press. By the Rev. W. Parr Greswell. 8vo. 
pp. 346. 14s. Boards. Cadell, &c. 


We have lately examined some costly volumes of biblio- 
graphy, which were not highly creditable to the accuracy 
and erudition of the compiler, or to the taste and judgment 
of the public which patronized them. We have now the 
more agreeable task of announcing a book not vague and 
rambling, not capriciously recondite nor uselessly decorated, 
' but having the specific object to illustrate the earlier typo- 
| graphical establishments of Paris; and accomplishing that 
| object by patient, orderly, and penetrating research, — by 
; comprehensive yet select information, — by elegant yet not 
superfluous illustration. 
) Paris, says Mr. Greswell, was the first city of France which 
received the noble art of printing. In the year 1470, the | 
tenth of the reign of Louis XI., this business was begun there \ 
by Ulric Gering, a native of Constance; who, at the request 
of Guillaume Fichet and Jean de la Pierre, members of the 
college of Sorbonne, came to settle at Paris, bringing with 
him two assistants, named Crantz and Friburger; and an 
establishment was assigned to them in the college itself. 
Panzer could enumerate eighteen distinct books which they 
had printed between 1470 and 1472. These works are with- 
out date, and in the Roman character: the initial letter of 
each section is omitted, in order that it might be inserted by 
some illuminator; and they are also without titles, cyphers, 
catchwords, and signatures. — These last marks, or alphea- 
betic letters placed for the binder’s guidance at the bottom 
of 
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of the page, were first introduced in 1476 by Antonius Zarotus, 
a printer at Milan; and the first table of errata occurs in a 
Venetian Juvenal of 1478. 

In the year 1473, Peter Kaiser and John Stoll, both natives 
of Germany, who had been employ ed by Gering, established 
in the city of Paris the second press; and in the same year 
Gering quitted the Sorbonne, and removed into the street of 
Saint Jacques, adopting for his sign the Rising Sun. Among 
the works printed between 1473 and 1483, are several in 
which the type is obviously an imitation of manuscript. In 
1477, some change took place in Gering’s office, and the 
names of his assistants no longer appear in the books; one 
Remboldt, however, is known eventually to have joined him, 
and to have been his partner in 1500. In 1483 Gering went 
again to the neighbourhood of the Sorbonne; which college 
granted him a set of rooms. He was glad to consult with 
the professors about works likely to incur demand; and he 
was so much satisfied with the conduct of the fellows, that he 
bequeathed considerable endowments to this University. For 
the period of forty years, he continued to practise as a printer 
at Paris, his latest publication bearing the date 1508: but in 
1509 Remboldt had exclusively under taken the establishment, 
and began to print in his separate name. A whole-length 
portrait of Gering, cut on wood, is given by Mr. Greswell. 

Other printers established themselves at Paris during the 
life of Gering, and introduced the Gothic character, which, 
especially for works of the ecclesiastics, was then generally 
preferred. Black-letters, as we call them, are of German ex- 
traction, and were used at Strasburg as early as 1471. So 
strong was the preference given by many persons to this sort 
of letter, that Gothic books are mentioned as recommended 
politioribus characterum typis ; and Gering was so far obliged 
to comply with a prevailing fashion, as to execute many of 
his later publications in Gothic type. In general, however, 
the French printers patronized the Roman; the Italian prin- 
ters, the Italic; and the German printers, the Gothic cha- 
racter. The practice of printing with an intermixture of red 
letters was begun at Milan in 1478: in missals, it answers 
the purpose of directing the eye to the successive alternations 
of the ritual; and it might perhaps still be applied to dia- 
logues, so as even to render superfluous the repeated insertion 
of the names of the interlocutors. 

The earliest French edition of the Scriptures is Gering’s 
Biblia Latina, dated in 1476: but the most magnificent and 
voluminous of his impressions is the Corpus Juris Canonict, 
1501; which was edited by Jean Chappuis, and was at first 
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bought up with eagerness, but is now undervalued by collec- 
tors. In Diderot’s Encyclopédie, where a catalogue of cele- 
brated printers is given under the article Jmprimeur, no 
mention occurs of Gering, the founder of Parisian typo- 


graphy i an unbecoming and ungrateful omission, or an ex- 


. ° 5 
traordinary instance of carelessness. Mr. Greswell now 


observes: 


‘ Typocrapny, having been thus introduced into the city of 
Paris, was cultivated with so much zeal and emulation, that in 
the opinion of Maittaire no other city (Venice perhaps excepted) 
exhibited a more rapid and numerous increase of artists in that 
profession. The Sorsonne claimed the merit of introducing and 
fostering the art in its infancy. The University possessed by 
various royal “ diplomata” an extenstve JURISDICTION and con- 
trol over every thing connected with the profession: for indeed, 
from times very remote, SCRIBES, BOOKSELLERS, BINDERS, and 
ILLUMINATORS had been subservient to its regulations. It claimed, 
and on many occasions rigidly exercised, the privilege of cENSURE: 
or of prgnouncing upon the salutary or dangerous tendency, 
whether religious or moral, of every work; of prohibiting and 
suppressing those which were considered to be of an heretical, 
or otherwise objectionable nature ; and of prong by fines and 
confiscations, those persons who were found in the act of vending 
prohibited books, or of carrying on the trade in a manner not 
conformable to its regulations. After the introduction of the 
art also, printers and booksellers, and even binders, acknowledged 
the authority of the University. They were not in general per- 
mitted to exercise their several professions without first obliging 
themselves, by a formal oath, to conform in all respects to the 
statutes provided: and this oath they were bound to renew as 
often as it was required. The University also exercised the right 
of vistTING; of inspecting books sent for sale from other countries; 
and of regulating the price of every work that was exposed to sale. 

‘ This minute attention to the concerns of the profession was 
generally delegated to four, or sometimes to two, individuals, 
selected out of the corporation or body at large of “ Lipratres 
Juris.” It was no less their office to attend to the characters, 

er, and correctness of an impression, than to ordain the price 
at which it should be distributed. Even the limits were defined, 
beyond which no person was allowed to print or vend books: and 
these limits were restricted to the vicinity of the University, in 
order that any transgression of its regulations might more easily 
be detected. It appears, however, that a certain description of 
** Libraires non Jurés” were also tolerated, under particular re- 
strictions. These consisted in general of poor scriBEs, who, no 
longer able to procure a livelihood by the pen, were permitted to 
buy and sell books under a defined value; and to expose them in 
‘* Boutiques portatives” only, near the public schools and churches, 
and other places of general resort. Hence Chevillier takes occa- 
sion to notice the great antiquity of BooK-sTALLs: adding, that 
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the University thus evinced itself at the same time both rigorous 
and charitable. Its rigour was shewn in the strict enforcement of 
jts own salutary regulations : its charity, in leaving to poor book- 
sellers the means of subsistence ; and to poor students, who were 
unable to purchase from the booksellers of the University their 
magnificent and richly ornamented works, a chance of supplying 
their own literary wants by a less specious article, and at a 
humbler market. In process of time it was found necessary to 
limit the number of ‘ Libraires Jurés” to twenty-four ; and the 
restrictions before mentioned were in part greatly relaxed, and in 
part disused, if not formally abolished. 

‘ Our mention of the scriBz or STATIONARII, who found their 
practice almost annihilated by the invention of printing, leads me 
to observe with Maittaire, that the persons known anciently by the 
denomination of 1LLuMINAToO 2s still, for a long period at least, 
found employment for their ingenuity. The early printers did not 
consider their impressions as ready f or sale, till the In1TIALs and 
other ornaments had been supplied by their hands. But the eager- 
ness of purchasers to possess copies, or a desire to save additional 
expense, soon occasioned an indifference to these adventitious or- 
naments. This speedily led to the introduction of the Liperz 
CartraLces or MasuscuL, and those known more particularly by 
the denomination of “ Lirenaz Fiorentes.” M. Mentel says 
that capitals were first used by the printers of Strasburg, about 
thirty years subsequently to the invention of the art. The 
“ Liter Florentes,” so called “a Florum figuris quibus grant 
intermiate,” were invented by ErHARDus RarTDOLT, at Venice, 


about the year 1477. Plain capitals were used about the same 
period.’ 


We cannot attend the author through all the curjous de- 
tails which he has collected concerning the early printers « of 
Paris: but suffice it to say that he displays minute know- 
lege of the subject, and throws incidental light on the history 
of printing in England. It is surprizing to observe the 
small number of books printed which have preserved any 
permanent influence on society. A Virgil or a Sallust may 
occur: but even the Pelerinage de l Ame, the Destruction 
de Troyes, and other works of transient popularity, are rare. 

The following brief notice of the Holkham library forms 
an agreeable excursion in the description of a Parisian missal 
there preserved. 


‘ The Holkham library abounds not only in books which com- 
bine the perfection of early ty pography with the superb embellish- 
ments usually bestowed upon tiie most highly valued ‘* Codices 
manuscripti,” but also in ancient manuscripts: many of which 
will probably be found very valuable and highly interesting to 
literature. Amongst such literary curiosities I observed manu- 
scripts of Livy: of Tacitus: of various parts of the works of 
Cicero: of Ovid: a fine Codex of the IV Evangelia, Grecé : 
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the “ Oracula Sibyllina,” Gracé: many of the opuscula of the 
Greek fathers: besides numerous manuscripts of works of the most 
esteemed early authors of Italy, &c. These are in general beau- 
tifully illuminated and well preserved, and constitute a compara- 
tively small part only of the Holkham collection: which i is said to 
possess almost six hundred ‘ Codices manuscripti’” of these singu- 
lar and interesting descriptions.’ 


In the annals of the year 1484 occurs the name of Louis 
Martineau, probably the first native French printer; who, as 
if the ultimate connection of his descendants with this country 
(where they are now domesticated) was already anticipated, 


published Joannis Baconis, Anglici, Liber Sententiarum. The 


year 1486 furnishes La grant Danse Macabre, so well known 
from Hollar’s cuts. ‘The dance itself was already a spectacle 
at Paris during the coronation of our Henry VI. In 1488, 
Lancelot du Lac was printed, avec la quéte du sant Graial, et 
la dirniere partie de Table ronde. Sir Thomas Malory had 
previously provided an English translation of this work. In 
1489 we have Opus Roberti Holkot super sapientiam Salomonis. 
Robert Holkot was an Englishman, born at Northampton, 
who became a Dominican and professor of divinity at Oxford, 
and died of the plague in 1349. He left various commen- 
taries on the Scriptures. 

French translations of Lucan, Suetonius, and Sallust, oc- 
cur in 1490; and in 1493 appeared Metamorphose d’ Ovide 
moralisée par TI. Waleys. ‘This ‘Thomas Waleys is said to 
have been a native of Wales, a divine of the University of 
Oxford, and of the society of preaching Friars. He preached 
at Avignon in 1332 before Pope John XXII., and accused 
the holy father of heresy, for which he was imprisoned some 
months. — This year also produced Les Grands Chroniques de 
France, a bibliographic curiosity, which sells for 150/., the 
copy on vellum. 

The first publications of Henry Estienne the elder ap- 
peared in 1496. He was father of Robert, and grandfather 
of Henry, whose press constituted for three generations the 
glory of Paris, and continues to merit the gratitude of 
ot The Stephens, or Stephenses, as their names have some- 
what improperly been vernacularized among us, are consi- 
dered as the kings of printing for the importance of their pub- 
lications, and the erudition of their editions. Eight of the 
family have appeared in this illustrious career : but Robert 
and his son Henry II. are especially immortalized by their 
taste and learning. Robert had great classica! acquirements, 
and applied an honorable attention to the correct publication 
of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Bibles, into which he first 
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introduced the separation of verses. Francis I. conferred on 
Robert Estienne the management of the royal printing-office : 
but, as Robert had imbibed the Protestant heresy, he was ulti- 
mately obliged to quit Paris, and retire to Geneva. Claude 
Garamond and Guillaume le Bled were his letter-foundey ;. 
Mill observes that the Greek ‘Testament published by Es- 
tienne in 1549 includes but one typographical error, which is 
in the Latin preface; and he attained this precision by hang- 
ing out the sheets separately at the gates of the colleges, and 
offering a penny toany scholar who would point out an error. 
He died at Geneva in 1559, at the age of 56. His Thesaurus 
has especially contributed to his glory. He was accused, 
however, of taking with him from Paris some types belonging 
to the King, and ¥ was burnt in effigy for so doing by those ‘who 
succeeded to his establishment: but it is most ‘likely that the 
types which he removed had been acquired out of his private 
property. He was a disinterested and hospitable man; and 
his house was always so full of authors of various countries, 
who conversed together in Latin, that not only his children 
but his servants all spoke that language with facility. 

La Nef des Folz, which occurs in 1497, is a translation of 
Sebastian Brandt’s Ship of Fools; and, like the Dance of 
Macabre, and Reynard the Fox, this is one of those German 
books which early made the tour of Europe. 

Hore ad usum Sarum appeared in 1498; and it is some- 
what remarkable that a manual of devotion was printed at 
Paris for the use of an English cathedral. We extract from 
it an old English poem not deficient in ingenuity: 


¢ Tie FYRST vi yeres of mannes byrth and age, 
May wel be compared to Janyere, 
For in this month is no strength ne courage 
More than in a childe of the age of vi yere. 


‘ The other vi yeres is lyke Februarii, 
In the ende therof begynneth the springe, 
That tyme chyldren is moost apt & redy 
To receye chastysement nurture and lernynge. 


¢ Marche betokeneth the vi yeres folowynge 
Arayeng erthe wt (with) pleasaunt verdure 
That season youth careth for nothynge 
And without thought dooth his sporte & pleasure. 


‘ The next vi yere maketh four & twenty, 
And figured is to joly Aprill 
That tyme of pleasures man hath moost plenty 
Fresche and louyng his lustes to fulfyll. 


Rey. Dec. 1821. Ce ‘ As 
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‘ As in the month of Maye all thing is in might 
So at xxx yere man is in chief lyking, 
Pleasaunt & lusty, to euery mannes sight, 

In beaulte & strength, to women pleasyng. 


‘ In June all thyng falleth to rypenesse 
And so doth man at xxxvi yere olde. 
And studieth for to acquiere richesse 
And taketh a wyfe to kepe his housholde. 


‘ At xl yere of aege or elles neuer 
Is ony man endewed with wisdome. 
For than sorthon his myght fayleth ever 
As in July dooth euery blossome. 


‘ The goodes of the erthe is gadred evermore 
In August so at xlviij yere 
Man ought to gather some goodes in store 
To sosteyne aege that than draweth nere. 


* Lete no man thinke for to gather plenty 
If at liiii yere he have none. 
No more than if his barne were empty 
In Septembre whan all the corne is gone. 


. Octobre betokeneth Ix yere 
That aege hastily dooth man assayle. 
If he haue ought than it dooth appere 
To lyue quietly after his trauayle. 


‘ Whan man is at Ixvi yere olde, 
Wiche likened is to barayne Nouembre 
He wexeth unweldy: sekely: and colde, 
Than his soules helth is tyme to remembre. 


‘ The yere by Decembre taketh his ende, 
And so dooth man at thre score and twelue. 
Nature with aege will hym on message sende, 
The tyme is come that he must go hym selve.’ 


1498, also, Recueil des Histoires Troyennes, the original of 
Caxton’s first impression; and the following year produced — 
the Gesta Romanorum, a story-book of early and wide-spred 
popularity: as also a French translation of the same date. 
In 1500, Les Faits et Gestes de preux Godefroy de Bouillon, 
which is probably the book whence Tasso derived the fable of 
his Jerusalem Delivered. Also, Les Quatre fils Aymon. — In 
1502, Artus de Bretaigne, to which Spenser is indebted for 
outlines filled up in the Fairy Queen ; and in the next year we 
have Froissart’s Chronique de France, which has been trans- 
lated into English by Lord Berners, and by Mr. Johnes. 

Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles were printed in 1505, of which 
a copy was remarked in Mr. Roscoe’s sale: they have supplied 
Lafontaine with several themes. Also La Chronique de Tur- 
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pin. Blanchardyne is of uncertain date, and Mr. Gteswell 
laments that he has been unable to find the French original 
of this romaunce; yet it was translated into English, and 
reprinted by Caxton with this title: Zhe Hystorte of Kynge 
Blanchardyne and Queen Eglantyne his Wife. 

Gyron le Courtois is also of uncertain date, according to 
Mr. G.: but, according to Mr. Dunlop, it was printed in 
1494. — I? Histoire du Chevalier Tristan is said to have first 
appeared at Rouen in 1489.— Ogier le Danois again is of 
uncertain date. It introduces at p. 298. a curious, interesting, 
and learned note concerning the romances of chivalry, which 
we should gladly transcribe if it were not too long for our 
pages. — Le Livre de Benfues de Hanton is assigned to the 
year 15025 and it is questioned whether this or our Bevis of 
Southampton be the earlier story-book. — Le Roman de Me- 
lusine has left deeper traces in German than in English liter- 
ature. 


We cannot, however, afford to proceed thus, serzatim ; and our 
bibliographical readers will already perceive that this book con- 
tains precise, original, and condensed information concerning 
an interesting period of the annals of printing in an important 
metropolis of literary instruction. Perhaps some omissions 
remain to be supplied, less use having been made of catalogues 
than of known bibliographical historians. For this purpose, 
it would have been well to consult a rare catalogue printed in 
quarto at Frankfort in 1592, intitled, ** Collectio in unum cor- 
pus omnium librorum Hebreorum, Grecorum, Latinorum, necnon 
Germanice, Italicé, Gallicé, et Hispanice scriptorum, qui in 
nundinis Francofurtensibus, ab anno 1564 usque ad nundinas 
autumnales 1592, venales extiterunt, desumta ex omnibus catalo- 
gis Willerianis singularum nundinarum, et in tres tomos dis- 
tincta.” Perhaps, also, it would have been wiser to confine the 
illustrations to those articles which retain some importance in 
literary history: since the mere titles of publications which 
have left no traces in the progress of human culture, and are 
in no respect operative on the present condition of European 
mind, can scarcely merit the record, much less the commen- 
tary, of the philosophical historian of printing. 
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Arr. VIII. Tabella Cibaria: The Bill of Fare: a Latin Poem, 
implicitly trauslated and fully explained in copious and inte- 
resting Notes, relating to the Pleasures of Gastronomy, and the 
mysterious Art of Cookery. 4to. pp.104. 10s. Boards. 
Sherwood and Co. 1820. 


Art. IX. The Italian es or complete Economy of 
Deserts: containing the Elements of the Art, according to the 
most modern and approved Practice. Full and explicit Direc- 
tions respecting Distillation, Decoration, and Modelling, in all 
their Branches: including Figures, Fruits, Flowers, and Ani- 
mals, in Gum-Paste; and the Art of Moulding, Casting, and 
Gilding Composition Pastes of new and superior Quality. By 
G. A. Jarrin, Ornamental Confectioner at Messrs. Gunters’, in 
Berkeley Square. 8vo. pp. 280. With Plates. 15s. Boards. 
Harding. 1820. . 


Art. X. The Cook’s Oracle: containing Receipts for plain 
Cookery on the most economical Plan for private Families : 
also, the Art of composing the most simple, and most highly 
finished Broths, Gravies, Soups, Sauces, Store Sauces, and fla- 
vouring Essences. The Quantity of each Article is accurately 
stated by Weight and Measure ; the whole being the Result of 
actual Experiments instituted in the Kitchen of a Physician. 
The Third Edition, which is almost entirely re-written. 12mo. 
pp. 480. 9s. Boards. Hurst andCo. 1821. 


it these interesting and edifying publications, we are pre- 

sented with a course of reading, and many courses of eating, 
which cannot fail to be welcomed by all the modern disciples 
of Epicurus; a sect that has so largely improved on the 
meagre precepts of its founder, and, unlike that antient sage, 
has placed the summum bonum in the stomach. He, poor 
visionary ! was a mental epicure: but his worthier sons have 
grasped at the substance instead of the shadow; and the only 
regard which they pay to the mind is to mind what they swal- 
low, and to swallow what they havea mind to eat. We must 
not, however, cast one smile of levity on such grave and 
serious works as those before us ; and therefore, with newly- 
mended pens, clear ink, brightly-brushed spectacles, and a 
cheerful fire, we sit down to a delicious imaginary repast ! 
We open the Tadvella Cibaria, The Ztalian Confectioner, and 
The Cook's Oracle ! 

The first of these works displays (perhaps displays is the 
very word best suited to the occasion) a considerable ac- 
quaintance with the Latin classics in the notes, and in the 
text a tolerable command of Latin verse, on a most unpro- 
mising subject : — but these verses are calculated only to ex- 
hibit the power of the author in a very moderate sphere of 
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exertion. He has done into hexameters and pentameters a 
long list of French and English dishes, and has made ample 
use of his Dictionary and Gradus in the operation: but 
neither the former nor the latter has been consulted with 
uniform success. For example: are the following names 


happy ? 


vum in cochleari. Poached eggs. 
Exudat in olla4.* —_ Stewed pigeons. 
Devota craticula. Broiled pigeons. 
Elops. Sturgeon. 


Is not this last pedantically used instead of Acipenser ? 
There are other instances of the sort, that would not be 
worth mentioning ; except in a case in which much preten- 
sion to a’-curious felicity of diction is observable, and in 
which (particularly in the notes) a disposition is manifested to 
sneer at the failures of commentators. Still, we readily allow 
the praise of ingenuity and scholarship to the author, who 
has been able to press so many uncouth names into his list of 
latinized eatables; and the material fault of this yeu d’esprit 
is that the said list is a mere Uist ; without story, or occasional 
incident, or flash of wit, or any ingredient whatever, to en- 
liven the single fact that the author has versified the names of 
218 dishes, the majority of which were unknown to the 
Romans; in an imitation of Roman elegiacs ! 

Some of the verses are decidedly dull; such as the following 
about a duck and onions : 





* Cepula quem sepit sepe superbit Anas.’ 


The author pleads, in the notes, that this ‘ alliteration was 
purposely affected,’ and quotes a worthless Latin riddle (as he 
calls it) as the origin of his own heavy nonsense. We could 

say much more on similar passages: but, after having noticed 
| two errors in the versification, we shall leave the text, and 
proceed to the commentary. 








© Qui impavidos clanait Gallos Tarpeius ales.’ 


Passing over the aukward elision in the first syllable, and 
the unmeaning phrase ‘ clanxit Gallos,’ Tarpéiiis is used as a 
quadrisyllable, contrary to the authority of Virgil in several 
places; among them, 





** Custos Tarpeia Manlius arcis.” 


The following betrays a still more barbarous licence, 2. e. 
a decided error in quantity: * Virgineoque hdlitu, &e. ; and, 





* Scilicet, Columba. 
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‘ Medeam A-sonem sic.renovasse Serunt. 


See Ovid, passim. 


We come now to the notes; which, in truth, are in many 
instances as flippant as they are profound. Yet they have a 
profundity about them that has rather a tendency to pro- 
duce profound sleep than any other result. ‘The author most 
unconsciously observes, at page 17., that his ¢ bill of fare’ 
might ‘have been swelled to a considerable bulk, had he 
not had the prudence to stop in time, and just before his 
reader would have felt disposed to oscitate!!’ Alas! this was 
** past praying for” at a very early period of his poem. 

Let us, however, select one of the least prosing and most 
curious passges from this ample commentary; which ex- 
tends to the length of nearly 100 pages, all about eating ! 


* Cooks at Athens and Rome, and other places of Greece and 
Italy, were commonly hired for the occasion, as they did not 
generally constitute an essential part in a domestic establishment. 
They stood in the streets, or in the coguinum forum, their arms 
negligently folded on their half-naked breasts ; their aprons on, if 
they could afford to buy, or happened to steal, any; a few 
culinary attributes dangling at their sides; and, with chubby faces 
and red noses, (as their calling and professional operations give 
us reason to suppose,) impatiently and peevishly waiting till they 
were called in to perform. An enumeration of that crowd of hire- 
lings will be found in the following lines ; 


©‘ Ad macellum ubi advenimus 
Concurrunt mi obvidam cupedinarii omnes, 
Cetarii, lanit, cogui, fartores, piscatores, aucupes. 
PLAUTUS. 


‘« As soon as we come to the market-place, I am surrounded 
by confectioners, fishmongers, butchers, cooks, sausage-makers, 
fishermen, birdcatchers.” 

‘ The circumstance of cooks being not in general, as men- 
tioned above, a constituent part of a family, was the natural 
cause of their not being trusted with any utensils of value in 
the kitchen; for they commonly proved unfaithful to the con- 
fidence reposed in them. They were so apt to run away with 
kettles, forks, spoons, &c. that their eens nearly be- 
came proverbial. Plautus, in his most inter€sting comedy entitled 
Pseudolus, gives us a curious, and undoubtedly accurate, idea of 
what such a cook was in his time. 

* Ballio, a man of an infamous character, holds a parley with a 
cook whom he wishes to hire; and the fellow is one of the must 
boastingly jocose chaps in his trade. He asserts that his ragouts 
and fricassees possess such a flavour, and emit so delightful a 
scent, that, whenever he is employed, Jove himself makes a daily 
repast on the delicate perfume issuing from his curious dishes : 


‘ Eum 
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‘ Eum in odorem ceenat Jupiter cotidie. 
‘ But, says Ballio, 
‘ Si numquam ts coctum, quidnam ceenat Jupiter ? 
‘ « Tf you remain unemployed, what has Jupiter to feed upon ?” 
‘ It inceenatus cubitum. 
‘ « Well, then, he goes to bed without his supper.” 


‘ This unblushing rascal does not hesitate to ask, “* Do you ex- 
pect to find a cook without the rapacious talons of a kite or an 
eagle ?” 


* An invenire postulas quemquam coguum, 
Nist milvinis aut aquilinis unguibus ? 


‘ From this it clearly appears that the word coguus, in its 
diminutive coguinus, was adopted by the French, who call coguin 
a thief, a dishonest fellow, a man not to be trusted. 

‘ By a passage in Cicero, Fam. ix. 20., we are led to understand 
that, among other miseries of life which constantly attended this 
consular personage and eloquent orator, he laboured under the 
disappointment of not having an excellent cook of his own; for 
he says: Cogquus meus, preter jus fervens, nihil potest imitari: 
«Except hot broth, my cook can do nothing cleverly.” Of all 
servants, however, cooks, though most useful, are often most 
abused: they are expected to guess what their masters like; and 
Martial says, with great propriety and truth, 


‘ Non satis est ars sola coquo ; servire palato, 
Atque coquus domini debet habere gulam. 

‘ « The art of the cook avails him not to please his master, if he 
does not possess his master’s taste.” 

‘* A French author observes that, from the blaze and bustle of 
the kitchen, cooks half stewed and half roasted, when unable to 
work any longer, generally retire to some unknown corners, and 
die in forlornness and want. But he adds most emphatically, 
Corneille, the famous dramatic writer, had not a better fate, since 
he died in obscurity and distress; and this similarity ought to 
contribute to their consolation ! — Manuel des Amphitryons.’ 


This sort of collective note will have its amusement for 
classical readers, and is a creditable proof of the author’s in- 
dustry and devoted passion for gastronomical studies: but 
the kind of dullness which most abounds in the book may be 
illustrated by the following little instance. Such and such 
messes are said to ‘do wonders, when in partnership with 
water-gruel.’ As our ancestors would have said, ‘ patience 
and water-gruel,” &c. &c. — Have our readers ever observed 
this heavy peculiarity of their contemporaries; this laboured 
expression of nothing, which is intended to excite a laugh 
because it 7s nothing? Such jokes were excellent, no doubt, 
when they were first cut: but, like ** The Miseries of Human 

Cc 4 Life,” 
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Life,” they pall on the sense: they are “ crambe repetita,” or 
eternal cabbage. 

By the way, this allusion to the well-known proverb (8s 
xp. baveros) leads us to remark, that the author is labo- 
riously dull for several pages on the subject of ‘ cabbage,’ 
and most unnecessarily doubts the received interpretation of 
the ‘‘ crambe repetita” of the Roman satirist. ‘The notion of 
there being such a noun as crambe, crambes, &c., which was 
constantly repeated in the elements of Roman instruction, has 
no reference whatever to the general picture which the satirist 
draws of the wretchedness of a school-master. Where, also, 
was the author’s acuteness, or his learning, when he so utterly 
forgot Virgil (to mention Aim alone) among the antients, and 
Butler among the moderns? When he is at a loss to dis- 
cover the prophetic character of ‘ cabbage,’ has he no know- 
lege of the far-famed pneumatology of that vegetable ? Has 
he no remembrance of 

“© Afflata propiore Dei? 
Tum rabie fera corda tument ?” &c. 
Did he never hear that 


‘© wind in hypochonder pent” ? &c. 





We leave him to his disconsolate reflections at having missed 
such an obvious solution of his problem. 

Reluctantly, we must omit Fontenelle and his asparagus, and 
some other good stories ; and we are aware that we are leav- 


ing a large arena of gastronomical and culinary information 


unapproached, when we select only one more extract from the 
© Tabella Cibaria ;? in which a very nice distinction is drawn 
(ut ab homine perito definiendi) between several classes of 
epicureans : 


‘ There exists a material difference between a gourmand and a 
lutton. ‘The first seeks for peculiar delicacy and distinct flavour 
in the various dishes presented to the judgment and enjoyment of 
his discerning palate ; while the other lays aside nearly all that 
relates to the rational pleasure of creating or stimulating an appe- 
tite by the excellent quality of the cates, and looks merely to 
quantity. This has his stomach in view, and tries how heavily it 
may be laden without endangering his health. The gourmand 
never loses sight of the exquisite organs of taste, so admirably 
disposed by Providence in the crimson-chamber where sits the 
discriminating judge, the human tongue. The glutton is anathe- 
matized in the Scripture with those brutes, guorwm deus venter est. 
The other appears guilty of no other sin than of too great and 

too minute an attention to refinement in commensal sensuality. 
‘ We find besides a curious shade between the French appel- 
lations gourmand and gourmet. In the idiom of that nation, so 
famous 
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famous for indulging in the worship of Comus, the word gourmand 
means, as we stated above, a man who, by having accidentally 
been able to study the different tastes of eatables, does accord- 
ingly select the best food, and the most pleasing to his palate. 
His character is that of a practitioner, and answers to the appel- 
lation of an epicure in the full sense of the word, as we use it in 


_ English. The gourmet, on the other hand, considers the theoretical 


part of gastronomy; he speculates more than he practises ; and 
eminently prides himself in discerning the nicest degrees and most 
evanescent shades of goodness and perfection in the different sub- 
jects proposed to him. In fact, the word gourmet has long been 
used to designate a man who, by sipping a few drops out of the 
silver cup of the vintner, can instantly tell from what country the 
wine comes, and its age. This denomination has lately acquired 
a greater latitude of signification, and not improperly, since it ex- 
presses what the two other words could not mean. 

‘ From the foregoing observations we must conclude that the 
glutton practises without any regard to theory; and we call him 
Gastrophile. The gourmand unites theory with practice, and ma 
be denominated Gastronomer. The gourmet is merely dicnitiedl. 
cares little about practising, and deserves the higher appellation 
of Gastrologer.’ 


We make no excuse to our readers for this extract; be- 
cause (although we vouch not for the liveliness of its manner) 
we are convinced that the subect-matter becomes ever 
day more interesting to so refined a people as the English ! 
In truth there is a senility, a doodledom, (as this author 
happily expresses it,) in states as well as in individuals; and, 
as the aged palate of the individual craves every day fresh 
irritations of pungent viands, so the faste of every highly 
polished community becomes, in the dotage of its existence, 
hourly more attached to the pleasures of the table. ‘There 
must have been no scanty portion of gastronomers in a nation 
over which Heliogabalus was fit to reign; and the court of 
the French Regent must have abounded in scientific slaves of 
the kitchen. Let us consult the records of Jacquier’s, or 
Long’s, for our own youthful practitioners of the palate; and 
let us not doubt that the London Tavern, at a civic, ortho- 
dox, or patriotic meeting, could produce heroes of deglutition 
equal to vie with the courtiers of the antient Roman or the 
modern Gallic gastrophile. 

‘ The Italian Confectioner’ is the work of one of the prin- 
cipal foreign assistants of the celebrated Mr. Gunter; the 
king of ornamental deserts, the emperor of Gothic castles in 
pie-crust, the arch-druid of mystic trifles and enigmatical 
marmalades. All these arcana, the luscious and delicate 
Signor Guglielmo Jarrin reveals to the uninitiated, in the 
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haok before us. It is the perfect eleusis of flowers, fashioned 
in gum-paste, raspberry-ratafias, and candy-comfits. We 
walk through palaces of apple-jelly, by water-ices, to temples 
of mille-fruit, — are actually enshrined in clarified sugar,— and 
remain monuments of elegant gastrology modelled in wax ! 

‘ The Cook’s Oracle’ we consider as the ne plus ultra of the 
science of eating, and the very acmé of excellence in culinary 
literature. So much good sense, combined with such exquisite 
gourmanderie ; — so much plain pot-information conveyed in so 
truly humorous and original a style; — such a Shandean man- 
ner of teaching us to tickle our palates, and fill our stomachs, 
healthily and economically ;— these extraordinary and obsolete 
qualities place our airy and scientific Apicius Anglicus on the 
very eminence of the ample dome of cookery ; or, if there be 
two pinnacles on its summit, while the Roman occupies the 
one, the Londoner proudly claims the other, and, “ spit in 
hand,” overlooks the fuming stew-pans of his native town. 
‘ To tasteful palates, keen appetites, and capacious stomachs, 
the following receipts, composed for their rational recreation, 
are respectfully inscribed.’ Such was the appropriate dedi- 
cation of the second edition of * The Cook’s Oracle.’* While 
other authors inscribe poetry to unmusical ears and insen- 
sible hearts, or astronomy to those whose eyes are wholly fixed 
on earth, Dr. Kitchener +, the Apollo as well as Apicius of 
the kitchen, (xominis sibi cognati,) addresses his works to those 
everlasting entities, the palate, the appetite, and the stomach ; 
which, unaffected by the revolutions of empires, and su- 
perior to the accidents of time and place, hold their unaltered 
course, and enjoy their proper pleasures, amid the wreck of 
worlds and the ruin of all creations, but those of — the kitchen. 

It is impossible to refrain from quoting the inimitable ex- 
ordium of this work: 


‘ The following Receipts are not a mere marrowless collection 
of shreds, and patches, and cuttings, and pastings ; — but a bona 
Jide register of Practical Facts, — accumulated by a perseverance 
not to be subdued, or evaporated, by the igniferous terrors of a 
Roasting Fire in the Dog-days, — in defiance of the odoriferous 
and califacient repellents, of Roasting, — Boiling, — Frying, — 
and Broiling : — moreover, the author has submitted to a labour 
no preceding Cookery-Bookmaker, perhaps, ever attempted to 
encounter — having eaten each Receipt, before he set it down in 
his book. 





* Our readers will observe that the third edition is now before 
us, in which we do not find these dedicatory words. 

+ It is well known that for ‘ The Cook’s Oracle’ we are in- 
debted to this learned gastrographer. 


‘ They 
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‘ They have all been heartily welcomed by a sufficiently well 
educated Palate, and a rather fastidious Stomach ; — perhaps this 
certificate of the reception of the respective preparations will 
partly apologize for the book containing a smaller number of 
them, than preceding writers, on this gratifying subject, have 
transcribed, — for the amusement of “ every man’s master,” the 
Stomach.*’ 


We cannot but add another extract or two for the com- 
bined benefit and pleasure of our readers: 


‘ The cardinal virtues of Cookery, “ cleanliness, frugality, 
nourishment, and palateableness,” preside over each preparation ; 
for Ihave not presumed to insert a single composition, without 
previously obtaining the ‘* ¢mprimatur” of an enlightened and in- 
defatigable ‘* Committee of Taste,” (composed of thorough-bred 
grands gourmands of the first magnitude,) whose cordial co-oper- 
ation I cannot too highly praise; and here do I most gratefully 
record the unremitting zeal they manifested during their arduous 
progress of proving the respective Recipes. — they were so truly, 
philosophically, and disinterestedly regardless of the wear and 
tear of teeth and stomach, that their labour appeared a pleasure 
to them. — Their laudable perseverance, — which has enabled me 
to give the inexperienced amateur an unerring and economical 
guide, how to excite as much pleasure as possible on the Palate, 
and occasion as little trouble as possible to the principal viscera, 
has hardly been exceeded by those determined spirits who 
lately in the polar expedition braved the other extreme of temper- 
ature, &c. in spite of whales, bears, icebergs, and starvation. 

‘ Every attention has been paid in directing the proportions of 
the following compositions, not merely to make them inviting to 
the Appetite, but agreeable and useful to the Stomach ; — nourish- 
ing without being inflammatory, and savoury without being sur- 
feiting.’ 

Will any “ palatician,” or indeed any sensible selAphy- 
sician, hesitate to purchase such an ‘ Oracle’ as this, when 
he may be most confidently assured that all the promises of 
the author are more than fulfilled; and that, throughout his 
tasteful and wholesome pages, HyGeE1a is married to ARCHZUS, 


and that they ‘here reign supreme over the PaLatinaTeE of 
Cuina ? 











upon the state of which, all the powers and feelings of the indi- 
vidual depend.” — See Hunter’s Culina, p. 13. 

‘« The faculty the stomach has of communicating the impres- 
sions made by the various substances that are put into it, is such, 
that it seems more like a nervous expansion from the brain, than 
a mere receptacle for food.” — Dr. Waterhouse’s Lecture on 
Health, p. 4.’ 
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Can we conscientiously omit the receipt for restoring the 
impaired sensibility of the cook’s palate to its pristine force 
and delicacy; and may not.his master also (mutatis mutandis) 
profit by a like prescription ? 


‘«¢ Tf you find your Cook neglect his business, —that his Ragouts 
are too highly spiced or salted, and his cookery has too much of 
the ‘haut godt, —you may be sure that his Index of Taste 
wants regulating, — his Palate has lost its sensibility, —and it is 
high time to call in the assistance of the apothecary, — who will 
prepare him by two days’ aqueous diet, and then administer a 
Potio Purgans — regulating the dose according to the greater or 
less insensibility of his ‘Palate: — give him a day’s rest.—“‘ Purger 
encore’ — let him have two days’ rest after his second dose, and 
you may then hope to have at the head of your stoves a man 
altogether renovated. 

‘«* This Receipt to ensure good cheer is no joke. — “ Purger 
souvent” is the grand maxim in all kitchens where /e Maitre d’ Hotel 
has any regard tor the reputation of his table. Les Bonnes 
Hommes de Bouche submit to the operation without a murmur; 
— to bind others, it should be made the first condition in hiring 
them. Those who refuse prove they were not born to become 
masters of their art ; —and their indifference to fame will rank 
them, as they deserve, among those stupid slaves, who pass their 
lives in as much obscurity as their own stew-paas.” ’ 


Bon gré, mal gré, we must restrain ourselves in this pleasing 
task of gastronomical quotation; and one or two short allusions 
more are, alas ! all that we can possibly afford on this attractive 
subject, even for this exquisite author : — but to which of his 
receipts shall we give a direction ? Solid or liquid ? Shall it 
be *‘ Lemonade in a minute,’ * Punch directly,’ or * Water- 
gruel immediately?’ Certainly not the last, after having thus 
raised our epicurean reader’s expectations. No! we will 
send him to bed with a supper, which we think will be suf- 
ficient for the most finished gourmand and gourmet in exist- 
ence: viz. 

Rotten cheese toasted!!! (Vide p. 419.) : 

And Tewahdiddle, or beer, brandy, and brown sugar !!! 
(Vide p. 374.) 

We cannot leave Dr. Kitchener, however, without observ- 
ing that he has so tickled cur palates by anticipation, in con- 
templating his numerous good things, that it is incumbent on 
him to satisfy our longings by the actual enjoyment of some 
of them. Indeed, after our handsome treatment of him, we 
expect him to invite our whole corps to dinner, that we may 
do in part what he says he has done zz ¢ofo, and verify the 
excellence of at least some of his receipts: but it must be 
“ none of your economical pians for private families :” (see 
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Title :) we shall require a thorough Christmas feast ; and if any 
of us suffer from it, the Doctor must provide us gratis with 
recipes of a different kind, or we shall denounce aud renounce 
all his culinary preparations, and anathematize his Punic faith. Ca. 2- 


——_ 





Art. XI. The Characters of the Classes, Orders, Genera, and 
Species ; or, the Characteristic of the Natural History System of 
Mineralogy. Intended to enable Students to discriminate 
Minerals on Principles similar to those of Botany and Zoology. 
By Frederick Mohs, Professor of Mineralogy, Freiberg. 8vo. 
pp. 109. 6s. 6d. Edinburgh, Tait; London, Longman ‘and Co. 
182]. 


T° stumble at the threshold is, by the superstitious, usually 
deemed unlucky. We have no wish to be ranked among 
such ominous persons: but we confess that we have a pro- 
pensity to ascribe stumbling to absence, aukwardness, or 
some unsteadiness of the head; and a slip, therefore, at the 
threshold of a scientific work we hold to be a bad augury. 
In the volume before us, the title-page is rather an unfortu- 
nate specimen not only of the author’s English but of his 
logic; though it surely requires a more expert logician to 
arrange a complicated system than to compose an accurate 
title-pa ve. We are presented with ‘the Characters of the 
Classes, Orders, Genera, and Species,’ but it does not appear 
of what; unless it be of the science of mineralogy, which is 
the only given term to which we can refer them, though this 
is the first time that we have heard of any science being sO 
arranged ; and therefore, though imperfect acquaintance with 
the English language might excuse some mistakes, this is not 
an idiomatical but a logical error. — Again, what are we to 
understand by ‘ the Characteristic of the Natural Fitsiory 
System of Mineralogy? Is not every system of mine ‘alogy 
a natural-history system? We have always so understood 
it, and should be glad to learn by what right M. Mohs ap- 
propriates the terms exclusively to hzs system. He tells us, 
indeed, that he has kept more rigidly than former mineralo- 
gists to the principles followed in botany and zoology: but 
to this declaration we hesitate on the best grounds to assent ; 
for we shall soon find that his * Characteristic,’ as he calls it, 
will zot ‘enable Students to discriminate Minerals,’ though he 
professes to proceed ‘on Principles similar to those of Botany 
and Zoology.’ 
The system, however, has one grand excellence: it is very 
short; though, by the art of book-making, in this instance 
somewhat clumsily displayed, it is racked, ‘drawn, and quar- 
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tered, through the requisite number of pages to constitute a 
volume, and to give some colour for exacting six shillings and 
sixpence for what, if we estimate by letter-press, may be 
worth about one shilling. Yet another inconvenience is thus 
produced besides the enhancement of the price : — this mode 
of procedure disunites the subject, by scattering the divisions 
like so many title-pages through nearly two octavo sheets, 
when with great ease and greater convenience they might have 
been comprized in a single column. It is exactly as if, in 
giving an account of the seven prismatic colours, volet should 
be printed on one page, zmdigo on a second, and so on through- 
out the seven. 

To come to the system itself; it is the production of no less 
a person than the successor of Werner, the father of the 
science which it professes to arrange: though, strange to say, 
we observe no allusion to his name or his labours in the intro- 
duction of M. Mohs, while he speaks of the Abbé Hay 
with respect and praise, though he evidently is not pleased 
with Professor Jameson for adopting only a part of his system. 
How are we to account for this omission of the name of Wer- 
ner? Was it because he could not be mentioned without cen- 
suring the Wernerian system and arrangement ? Or was M. 
Mohs afraid of awakening an unfavourable train of compari- 
sons betweeen the great mineralogist and himself, while he 
fancied that he might safely cope with Hatiy and Jameson ? 
The example of Werner might have taught him modesty, and, 
above all, caution in committing his juvenile system so prema- 
turely to the press. | 

Mr . Jameson, in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, re- 
pays the praise bestowed on him by characterizing the system 
of M. Mohs as a “classical work,” and designating its author 
as a * profound naturalist.’ What Mr. Jameson means by 
classical we pretend not to know, unless perchance he may 
intend thus to eulogize the class:fication ; tor of elegance, and 
other qualities usually deemed classical, neither Mr. Jameson 
nor Mr. Mohs seems to have any great conception. It can- 
not have escaped the recollection of our mineralogical friends 
that it was this gentleman, who now undertakes to pronounce 
on the classical character of the work before us, that a few 
years ago introduced into the science such elegant and per- 
spicuous phrases as “ looking geognostically,” ‘ not particu- 
larly difficultly frangible,” and the like.—As to the “ pro- 
fundity” of the views of M. Mohs, it will be best estimated by 
examining his system, the following outline of which we have, 
with some care, drawn up from his work : 
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Outing of Mons’ CLASSIFICATION oF MINERALS. 
I. CLAss. 
I. Order. — Gas. 
. Genus, Hydrogen-gas, 4 species. 
Genus, Atmospheric gas, 1 species. 
II. Order. — Water. 
1. Atmospheric water, 1 species. 


Ill. Order. — Acid. 
1. Carbonic acid, 1 species. 
2. Muriatic acid, 1 species. 
3. Sulphuric acid, 2 species. 
4 
5 


bo 


- Boracic acid, 1 species. 
. Arsenic acid, 1 species. 


IV. Order. — Salé. 


1. Natron-salt, 1 species 

2. Glauber-salt, 1 species. 
3. Nitre-salt, 1 species. 

4. Rock-salt, 1 species. 

5. Ammoniac-salt, 1 species. 
6. Vitriol-salt, 3 species. 

7. Epsom-salt, 1 species. 

8. Alum-salt, 1 species. 

9. Borax-salt, 1 species. 

10. Brithyne-salt, 1 species. 


II. CLAss. 
I. Order. — Haloide (salt-like). 


l. a OS ag 2 species. 
2. Cryone-haloide, 1 species. 
3. Alum-haloide, 1 species. 
4. Fluor-haloide, 2 species. 
5. Calc-haloide, 4 species. 


II. Order.— Baryte. 


1. Parachrose-baryte, 2 species. 
2. Zinc-baryte, 2 species. 

3. Scheelium-baryte, 1 species. 
4. Hal-baryte, 4 species. 

5. Lead-baryte, 5 species. 

II. Order. — Kerate. 
Pearl-kerate, 2 species. 

IV. Order. — Malachite. 
Staphyline-malachite, 1 species. 
Lirocone- <a 2 species. 
Olive-malachite, 2 By soem 
Azure-malachite, 1 gone 
Emerald-malachite, 1 species. 
Habroneme-malachite, 2 species. 
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V. Order. — Mica. 
Euchlore-mica, 3 species. 
Antimony-mica, 1 species. 
Cobalt-mica, 1 species. 
Iron-mica, 1 species. 
Graphite-mica, 1 species. 
Talc-mica, 2 species. 
Pearl-mica, 1 species. 


VI. Order. — Spar. 
Schiller-spar, 5 species. 
Disthene-spar, 1 species. 
Triphane-spar, 2 species. 
Dystome-spar, 1 species. 
Kouphone-spar, 10 species. 
Petaline-spar, 1 species. 
Feld-spar, 3 species. 
Augite-spar, 4 species. 
Azure-spar, 2 species. 

Vil. Order. — Gem. 
Andalusite-gem, 1 species. 
Corundum-gem, 4 species. 
Diamond-gem, 1 species. 
Topaz-gem, | species. 
Emerald-gem, 2 species. 
Quarz-gem, 4 species. 
Axinite-gem, 1 species. 
Chrysolite-gem, 1 species. 
Boracite-gem, 1 species. 
Tourmaline-gem, 1 species. 
Garnet-gem, 5 species. 
Zircon-gem, 1 species. 
Gadolinite-gem, 1 species. 

VIIt. Order. — Ore. 
Titanium-ore, 3 species. 
Zinc-ore, 1 species. 
Copper-ore, 1 species. 
Tin-ore, 1 species. 
Scheelium-ore, 1 species. 
Tantalum-ore, 1 species. 
Uranium-ore, 1 species. 
Cerium-ore, 1 species. 
Chrome-ore, 1 species. 
Iron-ore, 3 species. 
Manganese-ore, 2 species. 

IX. Order. — Metal. 
Arsenic-metal, 1 species. 
Tellurium-metal, 1 species. 
Antimony-metal, 2 species. 
Bismuth-metal, 1 species. 
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Mercury-metal, 2 species. 

Silver-metal, 1 species. 

Gold-metal, 1 species. 
Platina-metal, 1 species. 

Iron-metal, 1 species. 

Copper-metal, 1 species. 


X. Order. — Pyrites. 
Nickel-pyrites, 1 species. 
Arsenic-pyrites, 2 species. 
Cobalt-pyrites, 2 species. 
Iron-pyrites, $ species. 
Copper-pyrites, 1 species. 


XI. Order. — Glance. 


Copper-glance, 3 species. 
Silver-glance, 1 species. 
Lead-glance, 1 species. 
Tellurium-glance, | species. 
Molybdena-glance, 1 species. 
Bismuth-glance, 1 species. 
Antimony-glance, 3 species. 
- Melane-glance, 2 species. 


XII. Order. — Blende. 


Glance-blende, 1 species. 
Garnet-blende, 1 species. 
Purple-blende, 1 species. 
Ruby-blende, 2 species. 


XIII. Order. — Sulphur. - 
1. Sulphur. 
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III. Crass. 
I. Order. — Resin. 
1. Melichrone-resin, 1 species. 
2. Mineral-resin, 2 species. 
II. Order. — Coal. 
1. Mineral-coal, 2 species. 
Appendiz, 
Containing upwards of 40 genera, ‘the natural-history deter- 
mination of which has not been completed.’ 


Now, at the very outset, we would ask M. Mohs how 
he came to introduce gases, water, and acids, among minerals, 
in the way in which he has placed them ? We are aware that 
these substances are occasionally found in mines, but not as 
he has described them; for ‘ pure atmospheric gas’ and ¢ pure 
atmospheric water’ are surely not among the things of the 
mineral kingdom; while the waters sO well known by the 
epithet mineral are altogether omitted in his system. The 
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order Gas again he defines to be ‘ not acid;’ and, of course, 
he excludes carbonic acid gas, muriatic acid gas, and sul- 
phuric acid gas, which he is thus forced to transfer to the 
order Acid ; a disunion not very like a natural system profess- 
ing to follow the most prominent characteristics of things. 
His first class, also, he defines, ‘ if solid: sapid:’ we are, 
therefore, it appears, to consider hydrogen gas, hydrosulphuric 
acid, and hydrophosphoric acid, as being insipid, though no- 
body, who has ever perceived these exhalations from mines or 
mineral waters, can have failed to be annoyed with the dis- 
agreeable gout which they produce. According to his own 
description, also, carbonic acid gas is ‘ acidulous pungent’ 
to the taste, and muriatic acid gas is ‘ strongly acid’ to the 
taste. These consequently should be excluded from the first 
class, ‘ if solid: sapid ;’ for they are sapid while they are not 
solid. 

The second class, — which comprehends all mineral sub- 
stances except the few that are in the first and third, whose 
genera amount only to twenty-one,— is defined to be ¢ in- 
sipid.’ A less prominent and a more uncertain characteristic 
could scarcely have been adopted. It is not prominent, be- 
cause few except the pupils of M. Mohs would think of carry- 
ing every specimen to their tongue to determine its class ; 
and, besides, the solid substances of his third class are also 
characterized as insipid. What is werse, a considerable num- 
ber of the minerals in the second class, so far from being in- 
sipid, as designated by M. Mohs, are most distinctly sapid. 
For example, all the earthy minerals are placed here ; though 
the merest tyro in the science knows that the phrase “ taste, 
earthy,” occurs repeatedly in former systems of mineralogy. 
The metallic taste is also well known, particularly in the cases 
of copper, iron, silver, and lead; yet all the metals are here 
said to be ‘ insipid.” The author must surely attach to this 
word a different meaning from that which is commonly un- 
derstood ; if not, we must conclude that his system is con- 
structed on an unsound foundation. That he has a propensity, 
however, to make very strange alterations in the meaning of 
words, we perceive from his definition of * eminent,’ which 
he says signifies ‘ pearly lustre’ when applied to ‘a plane 
of cleavage;’ such as in ‘ prismatoidal and hemiprismatic 
kouphone-spar,’ (sti/bite of Haiiy,) in which the ‘ cleavage’ 
is said to be ‘ eminent,’ that is pearly. Such tampering with 
the received acceptation of words cannot be too severely re- 
probated ; particularly in works of science, where accuracy 
and perspicuity are indispensable. 
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As to the collocation of the minerals in this second class 
and its orders, we think that, in many cases, it is the very re- 
verse of natural, and exhibits as much empiricism as any of 
the systems which M. Mohs so much decries. The metals 
and their combinations seem to have been the greatest stum- . 
bling block in his way: he being afraid lest any of his orders 
or genera should become so extensive as to require a new 
subdivision, — for the construction of which he possibly dis- 
trusted his logical acquirements; as he has some sort of 
shadowy conception ‘ that subdivisions of this kind do not 
belong to the essence of form.’ Yet, how profoundly soever 
he may be skilled in this metaphysical nonentity, termed ‘ the 
essence of form,’ he ‘cannot be allowed to have improved ¢ in 
form’ the arrangement of the metallic minerals. For ex- 
ample, under the order Baryte, we have lead-baryte, of 
which he enumerates five species, though all of them have by 
former writers been denominated ores. We have also two 
species of zinc-baryte, and two genera with newly coined 
barbarous names, under which disguise we had some difficulty 
in recognizing our old acquaintances, iron-spar, red manga- 
nese, and tungsten. Moreover, the greater portion of this 
order, Baryte, is metallic, while it derives its name from a 
mineral having no metallic character except a high specific 
gravity: If weight were to be taken as the prominent charac- 
teristic of the order, why have we not also gold-baryte, and 
platina-baryte? — The next two orders, Kerate and Malachite, 
are likewise distinctly metallic, though they are separated 
without any assigned or apparent cause from the native 
Metals, the Ores, and the Glances, by the intervention of the 
orders, Mica, Spar, and Gem ; which, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, such as iron-mica, are non-metallic. What are we 
to think of so violent a displacement of allied minerals? Is 
this the system which is said to be so natural, so elegant, and 
so profound ? 

If we examine the arrangement of the genera in any par- 
ticular order, we shall find the same arbitrary procedure; at 
least we perceive no apparent reason for which one should 
stand first and another last in the series. Why, for example, 
should gold be seventh in the series of the order, Metal, and 
why should the diamond be third in the order Gem ? Not on 
account of their specific gravity; nor from their colour, form, 
or hardness. On what principle, then, has the series been 
arranged ? If they had been shuffled and divided like a pack 
of cards, or the tickets in the lottery-wheel, they could not 
have been more disarranged than as they now stand in the 
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In our modern systems of natural history, the art of name- 
making holds the chief place; the plain vernacular tongue 
being considered as unscientific and vulgar; or, in one word, 
popular. Even the learned terms formerly in use are by 
familiarity become vulgarized; and hence the necessity of 
new terms fresh from the mint, to gratify this singular 
mania for novelty. Our naturalists, accordingly, are not 
now employed in examining nature, and extending our views 
of the works of our great Creator, but in culling words from 
their lexicons to patch up into new combinations. M. Mohs 
deserves some praise for having been more sparing in such 
coinages than most of his contemporaries: but the instances, 
in which he has given specimens of his skill in this art, will 
afford our readers some curious specimens of his ability and 
his taste in the invention of names. Sparry iron, for ex- 
ample, he calls Brachytypous Parachrose-Baryte, from the four 
Greek words Bpayu:, short, tuxos, form, mupuxpwoss, change 
of colour, and Bapus, heavy ; which might be Englished not 
less harmoniously, short-formed-changing-colour-heavy-stone. 
In the same order, we have, for what has been hitherto 
known under the name of Malachite, the new term or rather 
terms, Diprismatic-Habroneme-Malachite; in English, doubly- 
prism-shaped-jine-thread-green-copper ; Habroneme being taken 
from ‘aBpos, jine, and via, a thread.  Cross-stone is termed 
by M. Mohs Pyramido-prismatic-kouphone-spar ; kouphone 
being derived from x%¢os, light. Not to multiply examples, 
we shall only add another. Lhembohedral-Calc-haloide is the 
term which M. Mchs gives indiscriminately to a number of 
minerals hitherto (as it appears) ignorantly supposed to be 
considerably different ; namely, lime-slate-spar, agaric mineral, 
or rock-milk, chalk, lucullite, marl, and bituminous-marl- 
slate. We suppose that the ‘ profound” knowlege of M. 
Mohs has enabled him to see, by means of chemistry, (though 
he formally disclaims all assistance from this source, ) that lime 
being the basis of all these minerals, they must therefore be 
the same, and ought to be named rhombohedral-calc-haloide. 
Who but M. Mohs can see a rhombus in chalk ? 

The author has made several sweeping designations of the 
same kind in the course of his work, arising (as we imagine, ) 
from the same profound views both of the nature of the 
minerals and the principles of nomenclature! hombohedral 
Quarz, for example, is his term not only for quartz, but for 
iron-flint, horn-stone, flinty slate, flint, chalcedony, heliotrope, 
jasper, chrysoprase, and float-stone. In the first place, M. 
Mohs has altered the English spelling of the term quartz by 
leaving out the ¢; and next he has crowded an extensive 
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family or rather an order of minerals under one species, 
We hope, however, that the members of the Geological 
Society, with such men as Greenough and Macculloch at 
their head, will resist the cutting and carving of this Ger- 
man nomenclator of stones on the king’s English: though 
Professor Jameson and the Wernerian Society are already, 
we fear, hopelessly germanized. 

Such is the hardihood of M. Mohs, that he has also given 
oracular decisions on points of geology which our best in- 
formed philosophers deem to be still very doubtful and ob- 
scure. We state one very flagrant instance. ‘ Empyrodox 
Quarz’ is the name here assigned to obsidian, pitch-stone, 
pearl-stone, and pumice-stone; his term being derived ‘ from 
gumupos, belonging to fire, and ddge, an opinion, because the 
varieties of this species are supposed by many to be formed 
by fire. Supposed! Is there any supposition in the case of 
pumice-stone or obsidian? Werner, indeed, strove hard to 
prove that these as well as lava were or might be aqueous 
productions : — it was the good man’s weak side : — but even 
his most devoted disciples have been argued out of the belief, 
after having exposed themselves to the ridicule of all Europe 
for having entertained it; and shall M. Mohs again broach 
the absurdity in this mincing way? He might as well have 
said that the sea is supposed by many to be salt. — Pitch and 


-pearl-stone he farther identifies with obsidian and pumice, 


though the most able geoldgists have never gone beyond 
the conjecture, that similar causes may have effected their 
formation. If M. Mohs is guided by the similarity of frac- 
ture, lustre, and internal structure, he ought to include under 
his Empyrodox Quarz not only pitch-stone, but the scorize of 
furnaces and Reaumur’s porcelain; and, by following similar 
principles, he will be compelled to admit into his classi- 
fication, brick, tile, delf, and stone-ware, as well as glass 
and china. 

The collocation of the orders, particularly in the second 
class, appears to us a mass of confusion, equalled only by the 
collocation of the genera which are placed in the several 
orders. It is well perhaps to have the order Haloide first, on 
account of its affinity with the order Sa/t: but why is Baryte 
made the second and Blende the last order? Why is Ore 
placed before Metal, and Pyrites and Glance after it? except 
to exemplify in another instance the empiricism which placed 
the genera Gypsum-haloide first and Calc-haloide \ast in the 
first order, with Cryone, Alum, and Fluor, between them. 

Some of the author’s compound terms seem to us exceedingly 
uncouth and barbarous. <A striking example occurs in the 
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very title-page, where the phrase ‘ Natural History’ is used as 
an adjective before ‘ System,’ which is certainly a gross inno- 
vation on the English idiom. Again, what are we to under- 
stand by ‘mineral coal? Does M. Mohs mean to imply that 
there are other sorts of coal, not mineral? We may, perhaps, 
however, understand the term mineral differently from him. 
We have not forgotten that atmospheric water is the only species 
of mineral water which he describes : indeed, he can describe 
no other under the genus, because it is defined to be ‘ without 
odour or sapidity.’ 

M. Mohs attaches great importance to crystallization, and 
he threatens us with a new system of crystallography, because 
that of Hatiy ‘ does not seem to him to be sufficient’ His 
system is indeed in a great measure founded on crystallization: 
but we should without hesitation say that every system, 
formed on this principle, can serve no other purpose than 
that of puzzling and confounding the learner. It is valuable 
to those who have advanced in mineralogy: but the fact, that 
few minerals are commonly found crystallized in nature, or at 
least so perfectly crystallized as to afford any guide to the 
student, is sufficient to deter a rational teacher from begin- 
ning with this characteristic.— As this forms a prominent 
feature in the distinctive characters of the system, it is 
also very obtrusively apparent in the nomenclature. Every 
species, indeed, has some such prefix to its name as rhombo- 
hedral; prismatoidal, macrotypous, &c., which are for the 
most part altogether superfluous and tautological; and in 
such cases 48 ‘ prismatic Epsom-salt,’ ‘ hexahedral rock-salt,’ 
‘octahedral iron,’ (the names here assigned to common Epsom- 
salt, rock-salt, and iron,) they appear not a little ludicrous. 
They may even mislead a beginner into the notion that 
minerals, with such sounding epithets, are something very 
different from those with which he is familiar under their 
usual names. 

For purposes of brevity, the author has invented a sort of 
algebraical signs, which are far from being either plain or 
elegant. P, tor example, though always printed in the same 
type; has three significations. If the system of crystals ‘ be 
rhombohedral, P will be an isosceles six-sided pyramid ; if it 
be pyramidal, P will be an isosceles; and if it be the pris- 
matic, P will be a scalene four-sided pyramid. No man, 
who thus sits down and coolly invents contusion by system, 
can, we think, be capable of arranging any of the kingdoms 
of nature for the instruction of students, whatever his own 
acquirements may be in science, 
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That there is much virtue in an 7f has been understood 
since the time of the old Spartans. M. Mohs, however, takes 
great credit to himself for introducing this said ¢f into minera- 
logy: for, by means of conditional characters, ‘ that distract- 
ing crowd of words, which is no where more insupportable 
than in natural history, is avoided.’ Jf he thus gains any 
thing in brevity, however, he assuredly loses it in accuracy 
and elegance. It is his if that so confounds his P in the 
sentence above quoted. 

We must now take our leave of M. Mohs, on whose work 
we should not have expended so much time, had it not come 
tous under such high encomiums as if it were about to super- 
sede all former systems, like that of his predecessor Werner. 
Its claim to effect this change will be deducible from the outline 
of the system above given, and from the remarks which we 
have felt it our duty to make. These strictures may be 
termed severe by M. Mohs and his friends: but, as we are 
decidedly of opinion that his system ought not (at least in its 
present form) to be adopted, we deemed ourselves obliged to 
be explicit in our objections. ‘The greatest merit of the work 
as a systematic arrangement consists, we think, in the esta- 
blishment of the orders; which might be made a valuable 
portion of a reformed arrangement, if the author should ever 
be induced (which is very doubtful) to give up his ong and 
harsh compound names of genera and species. We should also 
hint that he ought to venture no more to the press with an 
English book, till his MS. has been thoroughly revised, and 
purged of German idioms. Perhaps he would do well to fol- 
low the example of Mr. Jeremy Bentham, and not attempt 
to write any part of his work, but intrust some friend with his 
ideas, who might be able to put them into a form fit for the 
public eye. 
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Art. XII. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London. For the Year !820. Part I. . 4to. 1/.15s. sewed. 
Nicol and Son, &c. 


W E have dropt by accident a little into arrear with our re- 
port of the Transactions of this learned body: but we 
shall endeavour now to discharge our debt without delay. 
Natura. History, ANAtomy, &c, 
On the Milk Tushs, and Organ of Hearing of the Dugong. 
3y Sir Ev. Home, Bart. — This animal has not hitherto been 
seen in its complete and full grown state: but we have here 


the author’s remarks on the milk tusks and organ of hearing of 
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a perfect skull belonging to one of these fish. The whole of a 
tusk was found to be solid, shewing that it had arrived at matu- 
rity, and was therefore only a milk tusk; and it closely re- 
sembled the milk tusk of the narwhal and the elephant. These 
tusks have been mistaken for the permanent tusks, and of the 
real appearances of the latter in the dugong, full grown, we are 
ignorant. The grinding teeth most resemble those of the 
hippopotamus. With regard to the organ of hearing, the 
nearest approach is to that of some tribes of whales, and the 
dugong does not belong to those genera which live princi- 
pally on the surface, nor to those that penetrate the unfathom- 
able depths: but it feeds on the plants that grow at the 
bottom of the sea, and will come in great numbers to the 
harbours of uninhabited islands; remaining for many hours 
in the shoal water, where it also finds food. It is about 20 
feet long, and is good to eat when cooked for the table. 

During an accidental delay in writing this paper, the author 
was furnished with materials for shewing the appearances of 
the permanent tusks, which form an essential character in the 
animal ; and for proving that, while young, it has incisors in 
the lower jaw. ‘This is a curious circumstance, and is so far 
an approach to ruminating animals, whose incisors are only 
in the lower jaw. They enable the young dugong to crop 
the tender plants, but are no longer wanted when it grows up. 

Upon the different Qualities of the Alburnum of Spring and 
Winter-felled Oak Trees. By Thomas Andrew Kaight, Esq. 
F. R. S. — Although but three pages in length, this paper is 
very interesting, like most of those which proceed from this 
excellent vegetable physiologist. — The opinion has been very 
general that the timber of oak-trees felled in winter is superior 
to that of trees felled in spring: yet, on account of the in- 
creased value of bark, the practice of winter-felling was dis- 
continued. It was then suggested to take off the bark in the 
spring, and to suffer the tree to stand till the ensuing winter ; 
thus obtaining the advantages of both seasons of felling. Many 
facts convinced Mr. Knight that the durability of alburnum is 
increased considerably by this mode of peeling in the spring 
and felling in the succeeding winter; and experiments, com- 
parative of the timber under each mode of treatment, con- 
firmed the asserted fact of the superior durability of timber 
in spring-peeled trees, felled in the next winter. 

On the Mode of Formation of the Canal for containing the 
Spinal Marrow, and on the Form of the Fins (if they deserve 
that Name) of the Proteosaurus. By Sir Ev. Home. — The 
cliffs of Lyme furnish the fossil organic remains ot the skele- 
ton of this animal, of which a minute anatomical description 
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is here given: but it is not susceptible of an intelligible 
abridgment. ‘The proteosaurus ‘ partakes more of the fish 
than of the whale-tribe” The only bones undescribed were 
those of the pelvis; and these, says the author, have been at 
Jast brought under my observation by a specimen found at 
Watchet, in Somersetshire, and lately purchased for the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. ‘ The speci- 
men is four feet six inches in length, and is more complete 
in all respects than any other specimen that has been met 
with.’ 

Some Experiments on the Fungi which constitute the colouring 
Matter of the Red Snow discovered in Baffin’s Bay. By 
Francis Bauer, Esq. F. L. S. — The first of our late expedi- 
tions to the Arctic circle furnished very little new matter for 
natural history; the phenomenon of the red snow being the 
only curious subject brought forwards on this occasion. The 
investigation of the nature of this red colour could not have 
fallen into better hands than those of Mr. Bauer; and the 
cold weather and snow of the winter of 1819 were extremel 
favourable for the inquiry. From the month of March, 1819, 
Mr. Bauer had preserved a portion of the original sediment 
of the red snow, brought from Baffin’s Bay; during which 
time the fungi constituting that sediment had considerably in- 
creased in number: but the newly formed fungi remained 
colourless, and formed a kind of whitish crust at the top of 
the sediment. “Mr. Bauer ascertained that these fungi really 
vegetate and propagate in the snow, by immersing the sediment 
of them in that substance; when they grew beautifully in the 
hard frozen mass, and perforated it with numerous cells which 
were filled with the vegetating plants. The ordinary size ‘of 
the full grown red fungi of Baffin’s Bay is about ,».. part 
of an inch in diameter: the largest are about ,.. part of an 
inch; and some are even ,:. part of aninch. In one ex- 
periment, they even rose and spread in rays and pyramids 
nearly three inches long. At last, in the field of the micro- 
scope the same shaped globules as in the original red fungi were 
perceived; and in other experiments bright red fungi were 
seen. Mr. B. therefore concluded that, though the excessive 
cold and exposure to sharp air and wind may kill the primi- 
tive fungi, their seeds will retain sufficient vitality to vege- 
tate and propagate if immersed in snow, their natural soil. 
Hence it is proved that there are certain plants which want 
the temperature of snow for their growth, while others re- 
quire 85° to 100° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. Drawings 
of the vegetating red fungi are annexed to this paper. 
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Some Account of the Dugong. By Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, Governor of Sumatra.— We have here the account of a 
dissection of this animal at Singapore by two French natu- 
ralists, who sent a dissertation to Sir Joseph Banks. The 
Dugong examined measured eight feet, and it is said ‘ afforded 
no less interest under the knife than satisfaction on the table, 
as the flesh proved to be most excellent beef. In form, this 
animal resembles the cetacea, having a broad horizontal tail, 
and two pectoral fins, without nails. ‘The mamme are small, 
and situated immediately below the pectoral fins. The 
stomach is large, and the relative position of the cardiac and 
pyloric orifices is nearly as in the human subject. The 
heart is on the left side of the thorax, and double. A very 
minute anatomical description shews that this animal is in its 
structure distinctly of the class mammalia. It is never found on 
land, nor in fresh water, but in inlets of the sea, two or three 
fathoms deep. 


The Ikan dugong is considered by the Malays as a royal 


fish, and the King is intitled to all that are taken. Its flesh 
is deemed superior to that of the buffalo or the cow. Poets 
will find materials for their talents in the account that such is 
the maternal affection of the mother dugong, that, when her 
young one being taken makes a sharp cry, she follows it to 
the margin of the sea, and suffers herself to be also made cap- 
tive. It is said also that the young one sheds tears, and that 
they are carefully preserved as a charm by the common 
people; ‘ the possession of which is supposed to secure the 
affections of those to whom they are attached, in the same 
manner as they attract the mother to her young. This idea 
is at least as poetic, and certainly more natural, than the 
fable of the Syren’s song.’ 

Observations on the Human Urethra, showing its internal 
Structure as it appeared in the Microscope of I’. Bauer, Esq. 
By Sir Ey. Home. — Notwithstanding the accompaniment of 
numerous finely executed plates, exhibiting views of the 
human urethra in the microscope, this paper is not interest- 
ing; and the minute description of the appearances observed 
under the magnifier is not open to useful abridgment. 

An Account of a new Mode of performing the High Oper- 
ation for the Stone. By Sir Ev. Home, Bart. — After much 
expence in journeys to I’rance for information respecting the 
high operation, Mr. Carpue again set the example of this 
mode of practice, which had been laid aside for perhaps nearly 
a century in this country. Sir Everard has adopted it, but 
with a claim to an improvement. An incision was made 
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beginning at the pubes, four inches in length, in the direction 
of the linea alba, between the pyramidal muscles. A silver 
catheter, open at the end, was then passed into the bladder by 
the urethra; and, when the point was felt by the finger, in 
the wound, pressing up the fundus, a stilet that had been con- 
cealed was forced through the coats of the bladder, and fol- 
lowed by the end of the catheter: the stilet was then 
withdrawn, and the opening through the fundus of the blad- 
der enlarged toward the pubes by: a probe-pointed bistoury, 
sufficiently to admit two fingers : after which the catheter was 
withdrawn. The fundus of the bladder was held up by one 
finger, and the stone examined by the fore-finger of the right 
hand. A pair of forceps, with a net attached, was then passed 
down into the bladder, and the stone disscted into it by the 
finger. A slip of linen had one end introduced into the 
bladder, and the other was left hanging out of the wound. 
A flexible catheter without the stilet was passed into the 
bladder by the urethra, and kept there by an elastic retainer 
surrounding the penis. In three weeks, nothing of disease 
remained, the wound had become superficial, and the bladder 
retained eight or ten ounces of urine. 

Particulars respecting the Anatomy of the Dugong, intended 
as a Supplement to’ Sir Thomas Rafftes’s Account of the Animal. 
By Sir Ev. Home, Bart. — Several imperfect historical 
accounts of this animal having excited farther curiosity, a 
young entire female was obtained, four feet six inches long, 
and the viscera of a male eight feet long, preserved in spirits 


with the dried bones. A figure of the : animal, from a draw- - 


ing by Mr. Clift, is subjoined to this paper, and plates of the 


viscera and bones. ‘The most remarkable structure is that of 


the ventricles of the heart, which are not conjoined, but 


shewn distinctly separated. ‘The resemblance of the figure of 


other viscera is very similar to that of the human creature 
and other mammalia. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
this is a satisfactory paper. 

On the Compressibility of Water. By Jacob Perkins, Esq. 
— To determine the truth of his opinion that water is a com- 
pressible fluid, Mr. Perkins instituted some very ingenious 
experiments, and constructed an instrument which was called 
a Piezometer ; being a cylinder of three inches diameter, and 
18 inches long, made water-tight at one end, and having at the 
other end a cap screwed off and on at pleasure, also made 
water-tight. A rod or plunger passed through a tight stuffing 
box, and above the stuffing box was fixed a “flexible ring. A 
cannon of sufficient size to contain the piezometer was ; fixed 
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vertically in the earth, and the touch-hole plugged tight: a 
‘ap was then screwed on at the mouth, and in the centre of it 
a small forcing pump was screwed, the piston of which was 
5-8th of an inch in diameter. An aperture was made in the 
cap, to introduce a valve in order to ascertain the degree of 
pressure. One pound pressure on this valve indicated an at- 
mosphere. The piezometer was then placed in the cannon, 
and the water forced till the cap leaked ; the valve indicating a 
pressure of 100 atmospheres. ‘The piezometer being taken 
out, the flexible ring was found to be eight inches up the rod; 
‘evidently proving the rod to have been forced into the cylin- 
der that distance, shewing also a compression of one per cent.’ 
This fact proves either that the gun expands, or that the water 
enters the pores of the cast iron; or both these circumstances 
contribute to produce this effect. 

Other experiments, by plunging vessels to great depths in 
the sea, confirmed this opinion. ‘The piezometer was sunken 
by means of lead to the depth of 500 fathoms, which is 
nearly equal to the pressure of about 100 atmospheres, and the 
gauge or ring was found raised eight inches, indicating a com- 
pression of one per cent. — kmpty bottles were also plunged 
in the sea to various depths, as low as 500 fathoms; the mouths 
of them being securely closed. At 150 fathoms, no water 
entered ; at 250 fathoms, a small quantity of water was forced 
in; at 300 fathoms, the bottle was broken, and the neck only 
drawn up, the condensed sea-water having found its way through 
the sealing, and the cork having been compressed into half 
its length. It is conceived that the water must have been 
forced through the coverings of the cork, in very minute par- 
ticles, to fill the bottle. ‘The water thus condensed, on draw- 
ing up the bottle near the surface, pressed the cork back into 
the neck ; and, owing to the resistance of the coverings, the 
neck was separated from the body of the bottle. —- In another 
experiment, sinking the bottle 270 fathoms, on drawing it up 
it was nearly filled with water, and the sealings were quite 
entire. When this compressed water was poured into another 
vessel, it effervesced like Spa-water. On plunging to 500 
fathoms, one bottle was crushed to atoms, but another came 
up entire, filled with water. 

Some improvements here described being made in the pie- 
zometer, the instrument, filled with water, was subjected in the 
hydraulic press to a pressure of 326 atmospheres, when an 
increase of water amounting to 33 per cent. was perceived. 

On Sounds Inaudiile by certain Ears. By William Hyde 
Wollaston, M.D. — The object of this paper is not to oo 
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sider ordinary deafness, but the inability of the human ear in 
some cases to perceive certain sounds, though performing well 
its general functions: that is, having an insensibility to sounds 
that are at one or the other extremity of the scale of musical 
notes. Dr. W. has observed that other ears may be reduced to 
the same state, and that, ‘ when the mouth and nose are shut, 
the tympanum may be so exhausted by forcible attempts to 
take breath by expansion of the chest, that the pressure of 
the external air is strongly felt on the membrana tympani: 
in which state of tension from external pressure, the ear be- 
comes insensible to grave tones, without losing in any degree 
the perception of sharper sounds.’ A few experiments in 
illustration of this position are then related ; and several cases 
of this partial deafness are mentioned, in which the indivi- 
duals were insensible to various notes on the musical scale, 
and to some sounds of birds. — We do not observe any prac- 
tical inference from these considerations; and Dr. W. states 
his unwillingness to occupy time with idle speculations: but 
he thinks that several of the facts which he has related are 
interesting, ‘ and may serve to justify some latitude of conjec- 
ture beyond the strict evidence of our senses.’ 


Maruematics, Mecuanics, Astronomy, &c. 


On a new Principle of constructing Ships in the Mercantile 
Navy. By Sir Robert Seppings, F. R.S.— We cannot, 
without the assistance of diagrams, fully explain the nature 
of this memoir; arid, if we could, it would be perhaps of 
little interest to the generality of our readers. At the same 
time, it is a most important communication to persons en- 
gaged in the construction of merchant-vessels, as also to 
those whose property is frequently intrusted to the safety 
which such ** frail barks” are calculated to bestow. 

Sir Robert Seppings commences by pointing out fhe defects 
of the present construction ; which are so gross anc palpable 
that we should have been unwilling to credit the statement, 
had it not proceeded from an authority on which we could 
place the utmost confidence. Having explained the nature 
of these defects and their consequences, in the most convinc- 
ing manner, the author proceeds to shew in what way they 
may be best corrected, which he also illustrates in a man- 
ner equally simple and satisfactory. “We recommend the 
attentive perusal of the article itself to such of our rea- 
ders as may be interested in the subject; who, we are 
persuaded, will feel the force and importance of the author’s 
observations. 
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On the Errors in Longitude as determined by Chronometers 
at Sea, arising from the Action of the Iron in the Ships upon the 
Chronometers. By George Fisher, Esq. — Much has lately 
been written respecting the prejudicial effect of iron on the 
direction of the compasses at sea, and the inquiries made 
have been ultimately attended with the best possible success. 
A new fact is now brought forwards, not less important than 
former discoveries, and which will doubtless equally engage the 
attention of mathematicians and philosophers. It appears from 
this communication of Mr. Fisher, that not only the iron on 
board has a tendency to disturb and derange the bearing of 
the compasses, but that it also affects the rates of the chro- 
nometers: so that the two most important instruments in 
navigation are subject to irregularities which it seems impos- 
sible to counteract, but which it is of the greatest consequence 
to estimate and correct. 

That the rates given with the chronometers, and those 
which they are afterward found to have on ship-board, are 
usually at variance with each other, is a fact very generally 
known; and that a magnet brought near to a watch, or chro- 
nometer, will affect its rate, is likewise, we believe, as generally 
admitted. Indeed, if we donot very much mistake, it was 
from a full knowlege of the latter fact that Mr. Lancaster, a 
late ingenious watchmaker of Plymouth-Dock, first proposed 
and constructed his chronometers with gold balance springs ; 
a practice which we understand is still followed by his son. 
We do not, however; mention these circumstances with any 
view to detract from the importance of the present memoir, 
or to deny the novelty of the idea which attributes the accele- 
ration of the watches to the iron of the vessel; for we believe 
that this has never before been suggested. 

As our readers will doubtless be gratified to learn the cir- 
cumstances which led Mr. Fisher to the above conclusion, we 
shall make a considerable extract from his memoir: 


‘ The sudden alteration in the rates of chronometers, when 
taken on board of ships, has been frequently observed by intelli- 
gent seamen; and is generally ascribed to the motion of the ves- 
sels. Before, however, I attempt to account for this alteration, I 
shall first prove that it actually takes place; and, in order to do 
this, shall relate the circumstances connected with the chro. 
nometers on board the Dorothea and Trent, commanded by 
Captain Buchan, which occurred during the late voyage to the 
North Pole. 

‘ Soon after the arrival of the ships on the coast of Spitzbergen, 
the chronometers on board the Dorothea (five in number) were 
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found to be rapidly gaining on their former rates as determined in 
London previous to the ship’s sailing; in consequence of which 
the land appeared considerably to the westward of its true position 
as determined by lunar observation, and they were found to be 
still gaining daily, which appeared not only from each subsequent 
set of lunars, but also by comparing the longitude of different 
points of land determined by the chronometers, with the longitude 
of the same points ascertained in the same way some time after- 
wards. 


‘ For instance ; the longitude of a remarkable point of land on 
the north-west coast of Spitzbergen, called Cloven Cliff, was 
found by a mean of the observations taken with the chronometers 
on June 21. 1818, to be 10° 35' 27" E.; but the longitude of the 
same point of land on July 31. was 10° 15! 37" E., making a dif- 
ference of no less than about 20! of longitude in five weeks ; that 
is, estimating the longitude with the same rates and errors as 
determined in London before their departure ; from this, there- 
fore, it appears, they had been gaining on their former rates, or 
had been increasing their gaining rates, and diminishing their 
losing ones. 

© An opportunity scon afterwards occurred of observing the 
effect produced upon the chronometers by removing them on 
shore. On the 9th of August, the chronometers, nine in number, 
were landed on an island, where a —_— observatory had 
been erected for the purpose, and the latitude of which had been 
accurately determined with a repeating circle made by Troughton, 
when it was found that the acceleration immediately ceased; for 
the longitude of the place by chronometers, August 12., was 
9° 42" 36' E., but on the 27th, it was 10° 1’ 0” E., making a differ- 
ence of 18’ 24" of longitude in fifteen days, using the former rates. 

‘ Since, therefore, the chronometers were setting easterly by 
their removal on shore, the acceleration must have ceased ; which 
will appear upon consideration. 

‘ A similar circumstance was observed by Lieut. Franklin to 

take place with the chronometers on board the Trent, which were 
four in number ; and he observes, ‘ It may be w orthy of remark, 
that the chronometers taken out by the Hon. Captain Phipps, 
showed too great westerly longitude, and consequently gained on 
these seas. The fact of so many chronometers altering their rates 
the same way, is curious, but Iam not aware that any cause can 
be assigned.” 


After some other observations relative to the peculiar action 
of five of the chronometers, which did not immediately attain 
their land-rates on being brought on shore, Mr. F. gives the 
following table, containing a comparison of their sever: ral ‘rates 
on board and what they would have been on shore ?’ 
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‘ The errors of the chronometers in April were these obtained 
in London before the ships sailed; those on the 25th August were 
determined at the Observatory on Dane’s Island, Spitzbergen, the 
longitude of which was determined by a great many observations 
of the distances of the sun and moon for several days with 
Troughton’s eight-inch sextants and reflecting circles. The rates 
in the column entitled “‘ Mean Rates at Sea” are deduced by 
dividing the difference of the errors by the interval. 

‘ The rates in the column entitled ‘* Mean Rates on Shore,” or 
more properly what they would have had, are means between the 


, rates of chronometers on shore before leaving England, and those 


obtained at Spitzbergen ; and although a mean between the rates 
of chronometers obtained at different times, may not accurately 
be the mean rate they would have had during the interval of those 

times, 
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times, from the continued variation to which they are subject ; 
yet, upon comparing the two last columns together, of the rates 
thus deduced, it will be perceived, that in all the chronometers 
their gaining rates had either been increased, or their losing ones 
diminished on ship-board, or in other words, they had all been 
accelerated.’ 


Such are the facts from which Mr. Fisher has drawn his 
important conclusion, ‘ that the iron of a vessel accelerates 
the action of the chronometers ;’ and it remains for mathe- 
maticians to trace the cause of this acceleration, and to devise 
some method.of computing its effects. 

As it is very difficult to find a piece of iron, or steel, 
which has not in it some directive quality, we may easily 
conceive that the balance of a watch is not entirely free from 
a like action: but every thing possessing a directive quality, 
and freely suspended, will have a tendency to oscillate, if put 
out of its natural direction. A watch-balance, conséquently, 
under this supposition, oscillates partly in consequence of its 
directive quality, and on the other hand in consequence of 
the impelling power of the spring: therefore, when he direc- 
tive power is increased by the approach of a magnet, or of a 
mass of iron, which is known to produce a similar effect, the 
rate of oscillation ought to change; and, though we cannot 
conceive why that change should in all cases be to accelerate, 
yet, looking to the above results, it seems impossible to deny 
or to doubt the fact. At the same time, we must observe that, 
in the tables which Mr. Fisher has published, containing the sea 
and land-rates of more than one hundred chronometers, (chiefly 
if not entirely derived from the observation of captains in the 
India service,) the same uniform acceleration is not found to 
obtain: for, rejecting such chronometers out of this table as 
appear to be really defective, we find about 74 which gained 
on their land-rates, and 30 which lost: the mean in the 
former case being + 1.2, and in the latter — 1.4; — whence 
it seems but fair to infer that a watch may ga7n or lose on 
board according to circumstances, and that this gain or loss 
is more in high than in low latitudes. At all events, the 
subject is of great national interest, and will no doubt attract 
the attention both of our navigators and our philosophers. 

A Sketch of an Analysis and Notation applicable to the 
Estimation of the Value of Life-Contingenctes. By Benjamin 
Gompertz, Esq. F.R.S.—It is impossible for us to give our 
readers any intelligible account of the nature of this paper, 
which runs through eighty quarto pages, full of the most in- 
tricate and abstruse algebraical formule; and which, we ap- 
prehend, will be passed over as more learned than useful by 
every person who takes up the volume. We cannot conceive 
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the utility of highly refined calculations, when they must 
ultimately rest on very uncertain data; which is necessarily 
the case in questions relating to life-assurances. They remind 
us of a story which we have somewhere heard, of an American 
captain who was always in the habit of using Rio’s “ Tables,” 
and the most accurate method of working out his lunar ob- 
servations, while the observations themselves were taken with 
a wooden quadrant of his own construction, which would pro- 
bably not give him the angle rue to the nearest degree: yet, 
in his calculations, he had regard to the fractions of a second. 


— It is by no means our intention to assert that the doctrine 


of assurances is beyond the reach of mathematical inves- 
tigation: but we contend that it is useless to attempt the 
highest degree of refinement in our calculations, while the 
data on which they rest are so precarious and uncertain. 

On the Measurement of Snowdon by the Thermometrical 
Barometer. By the Rey. F. J. H. Wollaston, B.D. F.R.S. 
—In the Philosophical Transactions for 1817, Mr. Wollaston 
published his description of the thermometrical barometer, by 
which the altitudes of mountains, &c. may be taken on prin- 
ciples somewhat similar to those of the barometer. It is 
known that the temperature at which water begins to boil 
depends on the barometrical pressure ; and, therefore, by ob- 
serving the degree of heat necessary to produce this effect, 
the barometrical pressure may be inferred, and thence the 
altitude of the place of observation.—In the article before us, 
the author gives the results of certain experiments made on 
the height of Snowdon, which appear to agree very well with 
previous determinations: but we doubt much whether this 
apparatus will ever supplant the more simple process by the 
barometer. 

Astronomical Observations. By Stephen Groombridge, Esq. 
F. R.S.— These tables consist of observations on the solstices 
of 1818 and 1819, and on the oppositions of the new planets 
Vesta, Pallas, and Ceres. ‘They occupy but two pages, and 
call for no particular remark. 

This volume closes with the usual lists and index. 
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Art. XIII. Practical Hints in Domestic Rural Economy ; re- 
lating particularly to the Utility, Formation, and Management 
of Fruits, Kitchen and Cottage Gardens, and Orchards, &c. &c. 
By William Speechly. 8vo. pp. 190. 7s. 6d. Boards. Long- 
man and Co, 


Eyentieet tuna. readers will not be surprized to learn that 
4+ their old friend Mr. Speechly has here presented them 
with an exceedingly useful little work ; which, like the author’s 
| ** ‘Treatise 
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‘Treatise on the Culture of the Vine,” will probably gain a per- 
manent circulation among operative gardeners. The . Fits’ 
are short, plain, and the result of experience; and country- 
gentlemen, who do not keep a professed gardener, will find their 
advantage in having Mr. Speechly’s book to consult. 
Respecting the preservation of peach and nectarine trees, a 
note occurs at p. 83., by which many of us may profit, though 
the frequent decay of these delicate trees must 2. some other 
than the occasional cause here assigned : 


‘ The dissolation df peach and neetarine trees, trained against 
walls, is sometimes brought on by a cause which, it is to be re- 
gretted, is not more generally known and attended to. 

‘ The decay of peach and nectarine trees almost uniformly 
commences on the upper side of the large branches. The cause 
of this defect, as I have constantly observed, is brought on by 
snow being permitted to lodge on the horizontal’ branches during 
the winter and spring months, but more particularly af the time of 
the rising of the sap in the spring. Snow, lodging on the branches 
during that period, generally proves highly detrimental to them. 

‘ In a severe season, the snow goes off by slow degrees, and 
what is dissolved by the rays of the sun by day is constantly con- 
gealed into ice by the frost at night. Now, the capillary vessels, 
which are thus exposed, being surcharged with moisture ih the 
evening, the frost which comes on at night freezes the sap in the 
vessels which contain it, and, causing it to expand, thus fears the 
vessels asunder, and brings on a decay of that part of the branch. 

‘ This points out the utility and nécessity of removing snow 
from off the branches of peach and nectarine trees during the 
winter and spring months. The best mode of performing this re- 
quisite operation is by means of a light besom, or large whisk. 
The strokes must be directed from the middle of the tree to the 
extremities of the branches ; applied in a contrary direction, they 
might endanger the blossom-buds, and particularly when the latter 
become turgid with their circulating juices, in the spring.’ 


Mr. Speechly is not a convert to Mr. Knight’s ingenious 
theory that the progeny of apple-trees participates in the 
degeneracy of the parent-trunk through age, Mr. Knight, in 
his treatise on the Culture of the Apple and Pear, published 
a great many years ago, observed that “ the moil, the red- 
streak, with the musts, and golden-pippin, ate in the. last 
stage of decay; and the stire and tox-whelp are hastening 
rapidly after them:” but Mr. Speechly contends that the 
golden-pippin is yet in very high perfection; that they were 
brought abundantly to Covent-Garden market in 1818, and 
that in 1819 he grew a crop of * uncommonly fine ones’ him- 
self, a sample of which was sent to the Horticultural Society, 
who, in acknowleging the receipt of them, solicited cuttings 
of his trees to be used tor grafting. Of the two, if we must give 
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up one, we would rather part with the theory than the pippin; 
and at all events we shall continue to eat the apple as long as 
we can obtain it. 

The first intimation that we recollect to have seen of this 
theory was in the Philosophical Transactions for 1795, 
part i. p.292.; where Mr. Knight says, ‘“ The durability 
of the apple and pear I have long suspected to be different in 
different varieties; but that none of either would vegetate 
with vigour much, if at all, beyond the life of the parent-stock, 
provided that died from mere old age.” Again: 


** Cuttings from seedling apple-trees of two years old were in- 
serted on stocks of twenty years old, and in a bearing state: but 
these have now been grafted nine years, and, though they have been 
frequently transplanted to check their growth, they have not yet 
produced a single blossom. I have since grafted some very old 
trees with cuttings from seedling apples of five years old. Their 
growth has been extremely rapid, and there appears no probabi- 
lity that their time of producing fruit will be accelerated, or that 
their health will be injured by the great age of the stocks. A 
seedling apple-tree usually bears fruit in 13 or 14 years: and 
I therefore conclude, that I have to wait for a blossom, till the 
trees from which the grafts were taken attain that age. Every cut- 
ting taken from the apple, and probably from every other tree, will 
be affected by the state of the parent-stock. If that be too 
young to produce fruit, it will grow with vigour but will not blos- 
som, and if it be too old, it will immediately produce fruit, but 
will never make a healthy tree.” 


Here is shadowed out that theory which was afterward 
more elaborately unfolded and explained by Mr. K. in his 
‘“* Treatise on the Pear and Apple.” The paternal offspring 
of vegetables in their buds and bulbs exactly resemble their 
parents, as we see in the propagation of flowers by roots, and 
in the engrafting of fruit-trees: but the seminal offspring of 
plants are generated by two parents, are nourished by the 
female, and are constantly exhibiting new varieties, as we 
perceive in apple-trees raised from seed ; and in peas, beans, 
peaches, grapes, &c.&c., produced in endless diversity, by im- 
pregnating the stigmata of one flower with the farina of an- 
other of a different species. ‘Those who are acquainted with 
Mr. Knight’s writings know the extreme delicacy and success 
with which he has pursued his experiments in this direction. 
Grafts, according to him, though transplanted into other 
trees, are still a simple elongation of the original tree, and 
feel the effect of age, like the trees from which they are taken. 
If this be true, all those plants, which are continually propa- 
gated by bulbs, suckers, wires, and buds, must in time dege- 
nerate with their parent-plants; and the degeneracy can - 
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cured only by applying to other varieties more lately derived 
from a seminal offspring. 

Mr. Speechly, however, is quite shocked at a theory which 
he thinks may possibly injure the trade of the nursery-man, and 
act as an obstacle to orchard-planting! (P. 185.) Nay, he 
goes so far as to foretell that, if the various kinds of apples and 
pears are cultivated with due care and judgment on new soils, 
‘ they will not only continue true to their respective kinds, but 
that each kind will also continue to produce, in favorable sea- 
sons, fruit possessing its original quality, and in its genuine 
purity, so long as the sun and the earth endure.’ If this flourish 
does not encourage orchard-planters and nursery-men, they 
must be the most unreasonable of mortals; and Mr. Knight 
must have a firm seat in his saddle if such a valorous tilt as 
this does not overthrow him. His theory, however, it must 
be admitted, is not altogether without its difficulties. If there 
be a limited period for the existence of organized matter in 
the vegetable creation, as in the animal, and if every vegetable 
offspring except that which is derived from seed be a simple 
elongation or division of the parent-life, the diseased appear- 
ance of young trees raised by graft is indeed readily explain- 
ed: but not so readily can we account for the vigour of others 
after a very long culture, and for the improvement in some 
apparently increasing with the increase of age. Without 
going farther, we may specify the vine. It is well known that 
the oldest plants give the best wine, and that a long course of 
years is necessary to bring them to perfection. It is supposed 
that we have about fourteen hundred varieties of the vine; 
and we are told by Baron Picot de la Peyrouse, in his account 
of the agriculture of Montastruc, that in the Clos de Vogois, 
which is the vineyard where the greatest quantity of Burgundy 
wine is produced, no new plants have been set for three hundred 
years ; the vines being renewed by laying the old trunks, but 
the root never being separated from its stock. This celebrated 
vineyard is never manured ; and the soil, which is about three 
feet deep, is a limestone-grzvel on limestone-rock. Its extent 
is 160 French arpents, from which is made in a good year 160 
or 200 hogsheads: the wine is so excellent that it sells on the 
spot at fivefrancs per bottle; and each hogshead contains about 
260 bottles. ‘The vineyard is of the Pipean grape. Now, 
as these plants, yet flourishing in the highest perfection, are 
not propagated from seed, but by layers or suckers from the 
roots, we do not exactly see how Mr. Knight can consider 
them as simple elongations of the parent-plant, participating 
in its natural decay; unless he attributes to the vine a natural 
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duration of life for which perhaps he can find no other 
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note at page 189. rather surprizes us: it is this: 

f As stocks, for the purpose of ingrafting apples, are invariably 
raised froma seed, (generally from crab-pippins,) whenever a cut- 
ting is taken from an aged tree in a state of decay, and ingrafted 
upon at Having stock immediately from seed, it may with propriety 
bé cohsidered as a renovation from decrepit old age, to youth and 
healthful vigour. 7 

“ TF the various kinds of apples would admit of being prepa- 
gated by cuttings, in like manner as the gooseberry, and the cur- 
rant, there would then be a greater apparent probability of their 
becoming d&bilitated by age arid length of time ; but it should be 
remerhbered, that by ingrafting; every individual apple-tree has an 
entirely new bottom from seed. And, even in respect to the raising 
plants by cuttings, there does not seem to be that tendency to de- 
generate and become exhausted by age and length of time, which 
some a eee Many of the old kinds of gooseberries are, 
at the presen? day, still the same, in appearance, in goodness, and 
in thélr nfaiiher of growing, 4s I reco!lect them to have been be- 
tween si&ty and seventy years ato.’ 


In the first place, it is extraordinary that Mr. Speechly should 
be ignorant that apples do * admit of being propagated by 
cuttings, in like manner as the gooseberry and currant,’ If he 
will refer to the first volume of the Horticultural Transac- 
tions, art, xi,, he will see a paper by Mr. Biggs, a workin 
gardener, who exhibited to the Society a great number ot 
very pine yarieties of the apple; and who says, ‘“‘ The apple- 
tree will grow readily by cuttings, and trees raised in this way 
from cle one-year-old branches, wth blossom-buds upon 
them, will continue to go on bearing the finest possible fruit in 
a small compass for many years.” He adds his opinion that 
they are less liable to canker than when raised from grafting : 
‘¢ | have more than once experienced this in the golden pip- 
pin, cuttings of which have remained seven years in perfect 
health, when grafts taken not only from. the same tree, but 
from the very branch, part of which was divided into cuttings, 
cankered in two or three years.” 

We should have been puzzled to understand the meaning 
of the expression ‘ by engrafting, every individual apple-tree 
has an entirely new bottom from seed,’ it the former part of 
Mr, Speechly’s note had not interpreted it to signify that the 





" —— 
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* In the first volume of the Horticultural Transactions, art. vi., 
Mr, Knight, mentioning the different periods whieh different kinds 
of fruit-trees require to attain. “ the age of puberty,” ascribes to 
the vine “‘ three or four years” only. 
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stocks are raised from seed, His notion, then, is diametricall 

opposite to that of Lord Bacon, that * the cion over-ruleth 
the stock quite ; and the stock is but passive only, and giveth 
aliment but no motion to the graft;” as also to that of Mr. 
Knight, who expresses his ‘ confidence, from very extensive 
and long experience, that the graft derives nutriment only and 
not growth from the young stock in which it is inserted, and 
that with the life of the parent-stock the graft retains its habits 
and its constitution.” Mr. Speechly, we see, looks on the 
stock as over-ruling the scion: as restoring the latter, ‘ when 
taken from an aged tree in a state of decay, to youth and 
healthful vigour.’ This, to be sure, is turning the tables on 
Lord Bacon and Mr. Knight with a vengeance: but he is per- 
fectly consistent with the opinions which he held formerly ; 
for in his useful work * On the Culture of the Vine,” he says 
that scions engrafted on more vigorous trees of the same genus 


have thence acquired greater vigour in the growth of their 


lesf-buds and fruit-buds; and he adds that he had improved 
many kinds of vines, by engrafting those which have generally 
weak wood on plants which are stronger. Considerable ob- 
scurity envelopes the philosophy of engrafting ; and several 
facts are recorded which imply a greater reciprocal influence 
and alliance between the wid and the scion than we have 
generally allowed. Mr. Bradley states an instance in which 
the scion of a variegated jasmine gaye variegation to the leaves 
below it of the unvariegated jasmine on which it was grafted, 
though the graft’ itself perished. Mr. Lawrence inoculated 
some buds of a striped jasmine into the branches of the plain 
sort; and, as he asserts, he has several times experienced that, 
if the bud lives only two or three months, it will communicate 
its disease to the whole circumfluent sap, and the tree will be- 
come entirely striped. Mr. Fairchild budded a passion-tree, 
of which the leaves were spotted with yellow, into one that bore 
long fruit; and, though the buds did not take, in a fortnight yel- 
low spots began to shew themselves about three feet above the 
inoculation, and in a short time afterward such spots appeared 
on a shoot which came out of the ground on another part of the 
plant. (Bradley on Gardening, vol. ii. p. 129.) Mr. Bradley, 
notwithstanding, considers the stock merely as a fund of 
vegetable matter which is to be filtered through the scion, 
digested, and brought to maturity as the time of growth in 
the vessels of the scion directs; for the scion, says he, pre- 
serves its natural purity and intent, though it be fed and 
nourished by a mere crab :—he accordingly assimilates graft- 


ing to planting. 
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If the stock should be considered merely as a medium of 
nutrition, the reason is not very obvious why scions do not 
succeed when grafted on stocks of different genera, orders, 
and even classes. Du Hamel tried a great many experiments 
on this subject, but was always unsuccessful in his attempts ; 
such as the pear on the oak, the elm, the plum, &c. A very 
intelligent working gardener, with whom we have conversed, 
told us he had Wiica tried similar experiments without suc- 
cess: his expression was “ that the scions always appeared to 
imbibe poison from the stock.” The writers of the Geopo- 
nica* all coincide on the subject of promiscuous engraftment ; 
that is to say, they all agree that scions of one genus may be 
grafted on stocks of another. One of them, Democritus, says 
that if we graft the vine on the cherry, we shall have very 
early grapes ; for at the season in which the cherry-tree has 
been accustomed to produce its own fruit, it will at the same 
period afford grapes. Virgil and Columella contend for the 
possibility of successfully grafting scions on stocks of different 
genera, orders, and classes. ‘The latter particularly, in his 
work De Arboribus, devotes a chapter to prove this doctrine in 
opposition to more antient writers who had denied it; and he 
accordingly gives particular directions how to make the fig 
and the olive tree unite. Virgil also says that planes have been 
engrafted with apples; that the mountain-ash has been 
whitened with pear-blossoms; and that swine have munched 
acorns which have fallen from elms : | 


‘© Et sepe alterius ramos impune videmus 
Vertere in alterius, mutatamque insita mala 


Ferre pyrum, et prunis lapidosa rubescere corna.” 
Geo. 1. 32, 


“© Inseritur vero ex foetu nucis arbutus horrida, 
Et steriles * agg malos gessére valentes ; 
Castanee fagus, ornusque incanuit albo 


Flore pyri: glandemque sues fregére sub ulmis.” 
Geo. ii. 70. 


Virgil, however, was a poet as well as a philosopher, and 
might have exclaimed with Matt. Prior ; 


‘¢ Odd’s life! must one swear to the truth of a song?” 
It should, moreover, be acknowleged that, when we have to 


ee — — ~-—— 


* The Rev. T. Owen of Oxford translated the TEQMONIKA 
some years ago, and also the Fourteen Books of Palladius Rutilius 
Taurus AZmilianus on Agriculture: so that any person desirous 
of knowing the state of science (such as it was!) in rural affairs 
among the antients may gratify his curiosity without learning Latin 
and Greek ; which is no little encouragement. 
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translate the names of plants from a dead language into a 
living one, — to engraft English scions on old Latin and 
Greek stocks, — we are in great danger of producing a hybrid 
progeny. 





Art. XIV. Elements of Medical Logick, illustrated by practical 
Proofs and Examples. The Second Edition, with large Ad- 
ditions, particularly in the practical Part. By Sir Gilbert 
Blane, Bart., F.R.S., &c., and Physician to the King. 8vo. 
pp. 280. Underwood and Co. 1821. 


At who are in any degree acquainted with the subjects 

which engage a physician’s attention, and with the un- 
ceasing revolutions of medicine, must readily acknowlege 
the importance of any code of instructions which shall serve 
to guide the medical inquirer in his pursuit after truth. 
Hitherto, a liberal education, and an acquaintance with the 
rules of correct reasoning in general, have afforded him the 
only protection against error; and these, we still think, are 
his best and perhaps his sole securities. At the same time, 
we have to express our obligations to the veteran Sir Gilbert 
Blane, for the meritorious exertions which he has made in 
the work before us, in order to point out instances of false 
reasoning among medical authors; and to hold up in a con- 
spicuous “light the various causes which have impeded the 
progress of “medical science. 

. The author has commenced his work by some strictures on 

the scepticism in which many ingenious men have indulged, 
respecting the efficiency of medicine as an art, and the certainty 
of the conclusions drawn from medical experience : — but 
this subject, of which Cabanis has given so admirable and 
satisfactory an exposition, is treated by Sir G. B. in a mere 
cursory manner. In considering the objections drawn from 
the difficulties by which we are ‘met in all our inquiries into 
the physiology of man, he takes occasion to present us with 
an enumeration of the elementary principles of life; observ- 
ing that 


‘ Feeling himself bound to exhibit an enumeration of what may 
be termed the elementary pr inciples of life, —that is, of those 
properties and energies which constitute life and are peculiar to 
it, as distinguished from inanimate matter, — he submits to the pro- 
fession the following, as the result of leng and ~ ineditation on 
the subject. They may « arranged as follows: 1. The Generative. 
2. The Conservative. The Temper rative. 4 "The Assimilative. 
5. The Formative. 6. The Restorative. 7. The Motive. 8. The 
Sensitive. 9. The Appetitive. 10. The Sympathetic. This state- 
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ment differs both in its principle and matter from any with which 
the author is acquainted, inasmuch as it is not founded on an enu- 
meration of functions, consisting in the play of the divers organs 
which constitute the frame of living organic bodies, and implying 
compound action and co-operation, but on principles pervading 
and actuating the whole system, and constituting the simple ele- 
ments of these functions. It is meant to comprehend all the pro- 
perties in which the essence of life consists, and which charac- 
terise and distinguish it from inanimate matter on the one hand, 
and from moral and intellectual nature on the other.’ 


In all this, however, it appears te us that no new fact is 
stated, nor any ingenuity of arrangement introduced which 
merits the sounding terms accompanying the enumeration. 
The conservative principle certainly includes under it the 
temperative, the assimilative, the formative, and the restorative; 
for, without these, the preservation of the animal-frame would 
be but of short duration. ‘The temperative itself, also, seems 
to involve in unnecessary obscurity the distinct powers of 
producing heat, and of resisting the destructive effects of a 
high external temperature: since the means which nature 
adopts to accomplish these two objects are certainly very dif- 
ferent. One elementary princip'e, to which the author has 
alluded in the text, has yet not been admitted into this enu- 
meration ; — it is the converse of the formative, and is that by 
which the decayed and useless portions of the animal solids 
and fluids are absorbed, to be afterward thrown into new 
combinations, or expelled from the corporeal frame. It is, 
like some others, comprehended under the conservative prin- 
ciple: but we shall not follow the author by attempting to 
invent for it an appropriate name. 

On the subject of sleep, Sir Gilbert has amused his readers 
with some interesting remarks: 


‘It is observable that the refreshment of sleep is not in the simple 
ratio of its duration, the principal share of this act of restoration 
being found to take place in the beginning of it. If a person be at 
any time deprived of one-half or more of his usual portion of it, the 
inconvenience experienced is by no means in proportion to this 
privation ; and habit will bring persons, whose affairs require it, to 
subsist in health and vigour with a small allowance of sleep. 
General Pichegru informed me, in the course of my professional 
attendance on him, that, in the career of his active campaigns, he 
had for a whole year not more than one hour of sleep at an aver- 
age in the twenty-four hours. According to my own experience, 
I find that when I am called out of bed, after half an hour’s sleep 
or less, I feela very great difference in my feelings next day, from 
what I have felt when I have had no sleep at all. The powers 
of the sensorium seem to be wound up, as it were, at the most 
rapid-rate in the first period of sleep; and great part of the re- 
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freshment in the later hours seems more imput able to the simple 
reposé of the organs, than to the recruiting power peculiar to 
sleep. There are some persons to w hom more or less sleep has 
become habitually necessary, in the course of the day, part: ‘cularly 
after dinner; and they find that a few minutes of it satisfy nature. 
But the most striking illustration of this prineiple, with which I 
have met, is what I learned from a gentleman of great observation 
and intelligence, who had been long in China, and had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the habits of the missionaries. These pious and 
conscientious persons felt themselves bound to abstract as little 
time as possible from their duties, and took the following method of 
abridging the period of that sleep which habit had madé netéssary 
to them in the middle of the day. They threw themselves on a 
couch, with a brass ball in the hand, and under it a brass bason. 
The moment they dropped asleep, the ball dropped from their 
hand, and ritiging on the bason; waked them. This they found 
afforded all the recruit which nature required,” (P. 48.) 


To proceed to the main object of the author in the volume 
before us. He has enumerated and discussed at sonte length 
many of those sourcés of error which have misled physicians, 
and retarded in a remarkable manner the progress of medical 
improvement. These are six in number; — hypothetical 
reasoning; diversity of constitution; the difficulty of appreci- 
ating the efforts of nature, and distinguishing them from the 
operations of art; superstition; the ambiguity of language; and 
the fallacy of testimony. Early prejudices, deference to autho- 
rity, and the influence of fashion, are also stated in con- 
clusion as powerful auxiliaries to the causes alre: ady named, 
in betraying the medical inquirer into error. With regard 
to the first of these, we do not conceive that mere speculative 
opinions in medicine have always produced such injurious 
consequences as Sir Gilbert is willing to believe. How often 
do we find medical men entertaining the most opposite notions 
of the action of remedies, yet prescribing them for the same 
disease, and with equal success | Sydenham, with all his 
theoretical absurdities, is to this day, on most occasidns, a safe 
guide in practice : but it must be admitted that the hy pothesis 
of Brown, the work of a man wholly void of experience in 
medicine, did lead into practical errors of the most injurious 
character. Sir Gilbert Blane himself is not free from the 
charge of groundless hypothetical reasoning. ‘it is con- 
ceivable,’ says he, ‘that these solid paricles (the detritus of 
the frame) when set afloat in the blood, in order to be elimin- 
ated by their respective emunctories, may be detained, or by 
an error loci may be determined in a w: rong r outlet, thereby 
proving a source of disease. May not urinary concretions 
and various cutaneous disorders be produced by such a cause ? 
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There seems to be a like error leci-in diabetes and dropsy.’ 
(P. 77.) From such hypotheses nothing can be gained, ex-. 
cept an idle gratification of self-love, and a delusive conviction 
that we understand the true causes of phanomena, while we 
have only succeeded in expressing them in more formal lan- 
guage. Boerhaave, after all the strong terms in which his 
literary sins have been exposed to reprobation by the present 
author, might smile to see the error loci, of which he was 
so fond, again produced on the stage to play its part in the 
drama of medical hypothesis. 

Under the head of Diversity of Constitution, Sir G. B. 
has introduced a variety of interesting matter; which, how- 
ever, is not all appropriately arranged beneath this title. Not 
only diversities of constitution, but varieties in the character 
and stage of the same disease, are considered in this chapter ; 
which will readily appear, when we inform our readers that 
the author has here discussed the cordial, the depletory, the 
purgative, and the expectant modes of managing continued 
fever, and the tonic and purgative treatment of chorea. 


‘ After the exposition,’ he says, ‘ which has been made of the 
great variety of constitutions, would it be too much to affirm, that 
all the practical works in existence ought to be recomposed in order 
to insert in them, for the benefit of mankind, and the credit of the 
profession of physick, the following qualifying words? “ The 
practice here recommended will be found to answer in a great 
majority of cases; but in imitating it, there are numerous excep- 
tions to it, which it behoves every judicious and conscientious 
practitioner to bear in mind.”’ (P. 193.) 


We really cannot compliment Sir G. B. on the originality 
of this saving clause, the substance of which must. be very 
early impressed on the mind of every medical man of common 
acquirements. : 

‘The instances here given of the errors arising from the am- 
biguity of language are rather to be considered as examples 
cf the slow progress of medical knowlege. Physicians were 
long ignorant of the true nature of sea-scurvy, and confounded 
it with cutaneous diseases; as they confounded scarlet-fever 
with measles, and common, gonorrhaa with flues venerea. 
Dropsy, in like manner, which is adduced as another example 
of ambiguous language, was for many years considered as 
always connected with a debilitated state of the frame: but 
more recent inquirers, at the head of whom Grappengeisser 
and not Blackall must be placed, have ascertained that an 
inflammatory diathesis often accompanies dropsy; in which 
case it not only admits but demands the use of the lancet, 
The remaining example of the ambiguity of medical language 
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is Yellow Fever. ' This topic was treated by Sir Gilbert 
in his first edition at much length, and seemed to us to have 
furnished the original germ from which the work sprang. A 
more temperate view of the subj ect is now presented to US, 
the general tone of the author’s argument is much subdued, 
and his expressions are cautiously qualified: but his feelings 
are still obviously much inter ested, and his langu: age occasion- 
ally betrays his original eagerness in the discussion. Accord- 
ing to him there are three distinct species of yellow fever; — 
the endemic, proceeding from the exhalations of the soil; 
the contagious, ‘arising from foul air engendered on boned 
of ships, on long voyages, in circumstances of personal filth 
and want of ventilation ;’-— and the sporadic, originating in 
intemperance, fatigue, and insolation. As, howev er, “the 
symptoms of these three supposed species appear, even from 
the author’s own description, to be in all respects the same, 
(except, perhaps, in degree,) we feel justified in declaring our 
belief that the disease is actualiy the same in all, and_ that 
the term yellow fever affords no evidence of the ambiguity of 
medical language. To enter into the discussion of the conta- 
gous wdtaic of “yellow fever is at present foreign from our 
purpose: but we venture to state it as our opinion that this 
formidable disease, though not originally contagious in its 
nature, may become so under particular circumstances; and 
that there is reason to think that it has actually acquired this 
property on different occasions. Yet it appears to us that a 
greater evil is produced by denouncing yellow fever as a plague, 
and forming cordons of troops around the districts in which it 
previ ails, than by considering it as in no instance of a con- 
tagious character. If we compare for a moment the mild 
precautions adopted in the United States of America, with the 
barbarous severities of the Spanish authorities, let us then sa 
which has, produced the most beneficial and which the most 
baneful effects. ‘The yellow fever in Spain is indeed a pesti- 
lence, while in America it is not more formidable than our 
typhus in ordinary times. 

The opinion of the public on the merits of the Elements of 
Medical Logick seems to have been favorably pronounced, by 
the appearance of a new edition: but, although very many 
improvements have been made on submitting the work a 
second time to the press, we do not think that, even in its 
amended form, it will add materially to the reputation of its 
able and worthy author, whose former labours had previously 
acquired for him a most respectable name. We give this 
reluctant opinion, because the materials of the v volume betore 
us are not often novel or interesting, and are combined with- 
out any remarkable display of learning or ingenuity; and we 
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are rather sorry to observe that its pages are interlarded with 
school-boy quotations of the most trite passages from the 
Latin poets. Thus Ovid furnishes * Zngenuas did:cisse fide- 
liter artes,” &c., p. 158.; Virgil, Felix qui potuit rerum,” &c.; 
and the volume is closed by the following adaptation of a pas- 
sage from the Georgics : 





| *¢ Pater ipse colendi (medendi), 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit, primusque per artem, 
Movit agros, (eegros,) curis acuens mortalia corda.” 


It is but just, however, to remark that these Hlements of 


Medical Lozick have supplied, to a certain extent, a deficiency 
in our medical literature; and that we sincerely believe they 
will prove both instructive and amusing in the hands of the 
medical student. 





Art. XV. A Statistical, Historical, and Political Description of 


the Colony of New South Wales, and its dependent Settlements 
in Van Diemen’s Land: with a particular Enumeration of the 
Advantages which these Colonies offer for Emigration, and 
their Superiority in many Respects over those possessed by the 
United States of America. By W. C. Wentworth, Esq., a 
native of the Colony. 8vo. pp.470. 12s. Boards. Whittakers. 


r are instructive work is in every respect a literary curiosity: 

it is the first native production of New South Wales; 
and it attests that rapid progress of another British colony in 
the higher arts of life, and in a knowlege of the principles of 
sound government, which announces an early national im- 
portance. With the advantage of a denser interior popu- 
lation, and of a hundred years more of formal civilized 
government, the Spanish colonies of America remain behind 
those of English foundation ; and here, consequently, occurs 
another instance of the aptness of our people to create, and 
to preserve, the habits and institutions which are conducive 
to public prosperity and political organization. 

Mr. Wentworth, it appears, was born in New South Wales, 
came for education to England, returned home at a maturer 
age, and, after a residence of five years in the colony, drew 
up this account of it: his object being, as he observes, to 
counteract the present system of management, which contem- 
plates the entire population of the state as still in its child- 
hood, legislates about the most trifling concerns, fixes the 
wages of labour, sets a price on articles brought to public 
market, prohibits the institution of distilleries and other pro- 
fitable enterprizes, refuses the people municipal salipbons 
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and elective magistrates, and in every thing resists the substi- 


tution of voluntary regulation for military obedience. The 
spirit of meddlesome direction detached America from British 
sway, is rendering burdensome in the West Indies the sub- 
sisting connection, and is preparing already in New Holland 
the bickerings of discontent and. the aspirations of inde- 
pendence. 

The first portion of this volume gives a statistical account 
of the colony in New Holland, only the eastern part of 
which is settled, and is termed New-South- Wales. Although 
the coast had been extensively explored by Cook and Flinders, 
yet the situation of the mouth of the great river Macquarie, 
which has recently been discovered by travellers in the in- 
terior, remains unascertained: but, wherever this river empties 
itself into the ocean, a great sea-port must perhaps ultimately 
arise, which will command a vast traffic of exportation and 
importation ; and near the mouth of this river an early settle- 
ment should be undertaken. 

In describing the town of Sidney, the author observes that 
the government-house and its domain occupy a station that is 
convenient for the mooring of vessels, and for wharfingers; 
and that the nation would do well to sell this ground off in 
lots, making provision for a public quay, and building a resi- 
dence for the governor elsewhere. Rents are exorbitantly 
high at Sidney, and the price of !and in the best situations is 
- half as great as in London. The population is estimated at 
seven or eight thousand. — A girl’s school was founded in 
1800 by Governor King, on a singular plan. Fifteen thou- 
sand acres were set apart for detraying the expences cof the 
institution; in which about sixty female children are boarded, 
taught to read, write, cypher, and sew, and are made to assist in 
various branches of the domestic economy. When their edu- 

cation is complete, they are assigned as servants to respectable 
families who apply for them, or are married to free persons of 
good character. Fifty acres of land are given in dower to 
each female who marries with the consent of the superintend- 
ing committee. 

In the town of Paramatta, half-yearly fairs have been esta- 
blished for the sale of stock, which are numerously attended ; 
and a school has been founded there for the education of 
children of the natives of the country. Eighteen little blacks 
have been placed in it by their parents, and are making an 
equal progress with the European children. An interesting 
account of the anniversary meeting of the friends to the insti- 
tution is copied into this volume from the Sydney Gazette of 
January 4, 1817. 
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Port-Jackson, Windsor, Liverpool, and other rising towns 
are described; and an increased military establishment is re- 
commended, especially of soldiers enlisted for a limited num- 
ber of years, who might be suffered to remain in the colony 
if they chose. The climate is said to be wholesome, and the 
dysentery which abounds is ascribed to the irregular use of 
spirituous liquors; a great ravage of small-pox is still re- 
membered by the natives, but vaccination has been intro- 
duced, and is extensively employed. — The discovery of the 
river Macquarie, already mentioned, is narrated at p. 71.; 
and the author congratulates his countrymen on the circum- 
stance that this vast stream appears to run north and south, 
not east and west: justly observing that rivers so circum- 
stanced have a greater diversity of productions raised on 
their banks than when their course is confined to the same 
parallel of latitude, and consequently will eventually convey 
a more various and important trade. 

In the extensive directions which are given to the farmer, 
it is stated that beans, potatoes, apples, currants, and goose- 
berries degenerate in this climate, but that all other fruits and 
esculent vegetables are better than in England. Peaches espe- 
cially abound, so much that they are employed, as in America, 
to fatten hogs, to make peach-cyder, and to distil into brandy. 
The lands are uninclosed, and those who breed cattle are com- 
pelled to employ herdsmen in order to prevent the animals 
from intruding on the crops. The native dog, which is a 
sort of wolf, is a great enemy to sheep. Milch-cows sell from 
51. to 10/.; ewes trom 12. to 3/.; and horses from 10/. to $0/.: 
but the price of stock is sinking rapidly. A census of the 
cattle was taken in 1817, when the horses exceeded 3000, the 
horned cattle 45,000, and the sheep 170,000. In 1808, a 
cow and calf were sold by public auction for 105. 

The settlements in Van Diemen’s Land are next described: 
but the agricultural prospects are not inviting; and, although 
a good whale-fishery exists there, it is lamented that such re- 
strictions are placed on the cultivation of it as to amount 
almost to a prohibition. 

A forcible complaint is made at p. 164—172., against the 
conduct of a deceased governor of this settlement, who was 
somewhat irregularly deposed by the colony; and this fact 
shews that some house of assembly, some court of aldermen, 
some municipal institution, including a just representation of 
the principal free inhabitants, ought to be established by par- 
liamenit. That jealousy of liberty which is too much in- 
spired among us, and pervades the ruling classes of this 
country, should not be suffered to shatter and shiver every 
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portion of the empire by its practical intolerance. — Excellent 
observations (as they appear to us) also oceur on the in- 
fluence of the system of government applied in the settlement 
during the last fifteen years: (see especially p. 219—226.) 


~ but they are fitter for official attention than for general read- 


ing. Various judicious alterations in the present policy are 
likewise suggested; which prove that the author does not 
wish to make sudden and violent but gradual and gentle 
changes. Methods are next pointed out for reducing the ex- 
pences of the colony, and the advantages which it offers for 
emigration are detailed with patriotic emphasis. Unless, 
however, our government would concede a gratuitous pas- 
sage to those who wish to remove to New South Wales, the 
great distance and the charges of the voyage must operate as 
perpetual obstacles to extensive colonization. By receiving 
criminals from the East Indies, an increase might be made to 
those task-gangs into which the vicious population is formed ; 
and thus some additional power would be acquired for under- 
taking those public works, that are most pressingly necessary 
to the convenience and prosperity of the settlement. In 
general, interference, not neglect, has occasioned the suf- 
ferings of the colonists. 





—— a 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For DECEMBER, 1821. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 16. The Cavalier, a Romance. By Lee Gibbons, Student 
of Law. 3 Vols. 12mo. 1/. 1s. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1821. 

While the Scotish novels have diffused gencral delight among 
the admirers of ingenious fiction, they are become answerable for 
having given birth to a swarm of imitators. The external part of 
these counterfeits is for the most part skilfully executed: the 
several volumes are distributed into the usual number of chapters, 
each of which is prefaced by a motte deemed appropriate by the 
author, and sometimes, after the manner of the Waverley school, 
from his own invention ; and an old lowland ditty, newly furbished 
up, is occasionally interspersed in the body of the work. The 
industry of the fabricators is too unwearied to leave even the style 
and manner of their prototype unattempted; and they affect, 
therefore, not only to introduce similar machinery, but, as nearly 
as they can, to copy the personages of this spirited and lucrative 
species of novel. Thus we are sure to have a sort of half-con- 
ceived phantasm of an old woman with the form of a hag, and the 
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mischief of a witch, mumbling out. “‘ quaint verities” and prophe- 
tic curses; a kind of would-be Meg Merrilies, but thrown to a still 
more remote distance from its original by the aukward effort to 
approximate it. Dominie Samson also being considered as fair 
game, we have usually a pedant who quotes bad Latin, and thrusts 
in, on all occasions, a mass of heavy and intolerable prosing, in imi- 
tation of the inimitable and humorous sententiousness of that ad- 
mirable piece of portraiture. As these fanciful beings are beyond 
the grasp of the second-rate writers in question, aad the whole 
wardrobe of their imaginations is too scanty and ragged to clothe 
them in the semblance which they are so ambitious of imparting 
to them, the failure is palpable and the artifice at once detected. 
Captain Dalgetty, too, is another involuntary father of many dege- 
nerate sons. : 

Of this description of counterfeits is the Cavalier, by ‘a student 
of law.’ Whether the latter designation and the name be real or 
assumed, we know not. If real, the writer is 


*¢ Some clerk foredoomed his father’s soul to cross, 
Who penned a zovel when he should engross.” 


We would, therefore, exhort him most strenuously to adhere to 
his profession, — a jealous one, that will ‘ bear no rival near the 
throne:” in other words, to pursue the paths of honourable 
industry, which may, with perseverance and steadiness, lead him to 
tranquil respectability, if not to fame. 

As the novels of this school must ‘be historical, the present 
relates to the times of the civil wars of King Charles. It is intro- 
duced by a preliminary account of the finding of the MS. accord- 
ing to the established recipe ; and almost every chapter is label- 
led, secundum artem, with a quotation from “ an old play.” The 
scene, indeed, is not Scotish, but is referred to the mountainous 
country of Derbyshire. In every other respect, it wears the Wa- 
verley livery, and follows its master with scrupulous obedience. 
Much of its humour turns on the quaint and scriptural phraseo- 
logy of the Puritans: but the author is not content with being 
amusing ; and we doubt whether novel-readers will approve the 
palming of several pages of Rapin’s History of England on them, 
as he has done at p. 111. of vol. i., with this sort of apology: ¢ It 
may perhaps be as well to digress here with a brief explanation of 
the difference between the established and puritan churches,’ &c. 
Of the aptness of Mr. Lee Gibbons’s quotations, for he levies the 
Eton grammar under constant contribution, an idea may be formed 
from this instance: he is talking of Cromwell’s practice of never 
sitting down before a place but to carry it by storm, which he illus- 
trates by the very appropriate verses, ‘“‘ Pudet hec opprobria 
nobis,”!! &c.&c. Never was such an eternal proser let loose on us 
as a certain Doctor Grostete, who performs a conspicuous part in 
this fiction; and as to the Meg Merrilies of this piece, Doll Jor- 
dan, the servility with which her portraiture has been copied will 
appear from a short extract : 
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.* His knock was soon answered by the woman from within, 
* Ralph Jellott, what want ye ?” : 

© The corporal started a pace backward, and clapped his hand 
upon his sword-hilt. 

‘The door opened, and the grey woman presented herself. The 
sybil was about sixty years of age, with a face not so remarkable 
for peculiar ugliness, as for its singular complexion of ee 
brown and yellow, and its lines of blue wrinkles crossing the fore- 
head and cheeks, like the marks of geographical limitation. The 
forehead was strikingly prominent, and her eye-brows,. thick and 
matted, veiled in a degree the cutting fierceness of her sharp grey 
eyes; her stature was below the common size; and her whole 
appearance indicated the extremity of pinching want: she was 
clothed in grey, her dress consisting of a cloak, or roquelaure, 
wrapped close round her body, and girt with a hay-band, and her 
head, covered with a cloth-cap of the same colour, from beneath 
the edge of which streamed the hag’s scanty grey hair. 

‘ Such is an outline of her picture ; the horror of which was now 
increased by the partial darkness. 

‘ «¢ Will ye not visit my bonny house, Ralph ?” said she. ‘* Why, 
knocked ye, an ye fear to enter?” 

‘ « Fear !” said Jellott, affecting a laugh. ‘I fear nought.” 

‘ « Marry, but ye do, Ralph Jellott ; ye’d liever be now wi’ yer 
worst foe at the sword’s point than talking to me here, at this 
dead hour. But fear not, ye’re safe as my tabby cat, mon. 
Enter.” 

‘ The soldier followed her in, and she shut and barred the cot- 
tage-door. A few embers of a wood-fire still glimmered on the 
hearth ; near which sat the famed tabby cat, which, if the country 
people might be believed, was as great a witch, and worked as 
much’ mischief, as its ancient proprietor. 

‘ « Sit, mon, sit ye down,” said Doll, pointing to a stool. When. 
they were seated, she continued, “ I wot ye ca’d on me, to sken. 
yer fortin on the morrow: heard ye ne'er the old prophecy ? — 


‘ «« When the king is like to lose his crown, 
Then must Banner Cross come down ; 
When the king regains the throne, 
Falconridge will get his own.” 


I have spaed yer chances, and either Jonathan or ye must bite the 
ha’ dust.” 

‘ «« What devil betrayed to ye our design” said the trooper. 

‘ « Na matter; ye note I ha’ your secret,” replied the hag. 

‘ « An I feared ye would thwart us, spite o’ yer charms, and 
yer brood of devils, I wad send ye packing to yer doom’d prison.” 

« «¢ He who lays finger on me, had better drown in a sea of 
boiling sulphur; the judgment of Cain shall be partial favour to 


‘ his unheard-of penalty.” 


‘ « Threaten not me, ye doating witch; threaten not a man, 
reckless and desperate ; call all yer imps from hell, I fear ye not, 
neither shall ye juggle me out o’ my life: what assurance have I, 
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— go not to Banner Cross, and curry favour wi’ our sacri- 
ce 

_¢ “ That assurance,” replied the witch, “ which binds ye to yer 
fellows, — hatred to the house of Falconridge.” 

¢ s¢ Ye hate the family, and wherefore ?” said Jellott. 

‘ « T dinna know, Ralph; save that my hatred may spring out 
of my wretchedness: it is nat’ral for the poor to hate the rich, for 
the miserable to detest the happy; nay, must I declare it, for the 
wicked to seek the blood of the righteous. I pledge ye my soul, 
wi’ heart and hand, wi’ mind and body, will I join ye m this 
attempt ; and though some o’ ye may fa’ i’ the strife, yer purpose 
shall be accomplished.” ’ 

- It may be thought that we have treated these volumes somewhat 
cavalier Ys but we cannot think that their merits will falsify our 
censure in the opinion of any competent judge: though, indeed, 
we are so tired and disgusted with these spiritless imitations, that 
we may possibly under-rate the ability which has been degraded. 
in fabricating them, compared with the estimate of it which we 
should form if it were employed in original productions. 


Art. 17. A Legend of Argyle: or, ’Tis a Hundred Years since. 
12mo. 3 Vols. 1d. 1s. sewed. Whittakers. 182]. 

.. * Ecce iterum, iterumque.” The story of this addition to the 

Waverley bye-blows is laid with singular daring in the period of 

the ibdiics of 1715, and the author has the temerity to bring 

Rob Roy again on the scene. The fate of poor Salmoneus does 

not appall him. -‘‘ Demens quit nimbos,” &c. 

Our criticism on this novel must be short and decisive. Itisa 
work of so little interest, and is so lethargic from the beginning to 
the end, that we could almost suppose it to have been written 
with the benevolent object of administering a ready opiate to 
those who are troubled with wakefulness. We find nothing in it, 
indeed, which absolutely offends: but such a tame and feeble 
mediocrity marks its conception and execution, that if the author 
had been more absurd he would have been more amusing. One 
of the principal personages is the celebrated Jacobite Dr. King, of 
Oxford, whose real memoirs we lately reviewed ; and who is Sess 
very unjustifiably introduced as a notably dull gentleman, whose 
conversation is full of scraps of bad Latin. He is; moreover, sup- 
posed to be capable of volunteering to proceed to Inverara, for 
the purpose of making observations on the strength and move- 
ments of the Whig commander, the Duke of Argyle; because, 
being personally intimate with the Duke, and possessing a taste 
for the romantic and picturesque, these circumstances would 
account for his visit to the Highlands, and prevent that suspicion 
which his real motives deserved. — We were about to remind the 
author that Cucullus, not Cuculla, is Latin for a hood; and that 
3 would have violated the rules of probability less egregiously, if 
he had put into the mouth of a principal of Oxford, who was 
really a learned man, something better than the doggrel quotations - 
with which he has interlarded his discourse :— but this seems to 
be unnecessary, or hopeless. He also shines in the sentimental F 
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and we cannot refrain from giving those readers, who are 
enamoured of new and original sentiments, a sample of his talents 
in that line. They will admire, we doubt not, the deep penetra- 
tion into the human heart which is displayed in the following 
passage : 7 
‘In a situation of unwonted seclusion and solitude, nothing is 
‘more cheering to the soul, than the epistle of a friend whom we 
love or esteem; every line, every sentence, is perused and re- 
perused with renewed pleasure ; every period is dwelt upon, and 


the most ordinary composition is relished as if it were a chef 


d'ceuvre of the epistolary style: but the communication of a be- 
loved mistress acquires in such a situation an influence altogether 
magical, and compensates in some degree for the absence of the 
lovely scribe.’ | 

Jack Steady, says Dr. Johnson in the Idler, “‘ was a steady 
asserter of incontrovertible truths ;’ and the author of ‘ The Legend 
of Argyle,’ after this effort, may well assert his claim to that re- 
spectable character. 


Art.18 Bannockburn. 12mo. 3 Vols. 18s. Boards. 
Warren. 1821. 

This, also, is intended to be a novel in the Scotch school ; and 
it is a copy so meagre and inartificial, that it may be said to bear 
the same resemblance to its model as an uncouth image of clay to 
the colour and animation of nature. The /ocality is in Scotland ; 
and the story, which hinges on an historical event, is slowly and 
languidly developed through a course of monotonous Scotch 
dialogue: during which we are introduced to scenery with which 
we are already perfectly familiar, the hall of the laird, the den of 
the outlaw, and the cottage of the retainer. The characters 
might have passed for heroic, but for, the injudicious attempt at 
dramatic effect ; and, if they had remained silent, we might have 
given them credit for lofty sentiments and appropriate language : 
but they are all, unfortunately, fond of. talking, and no sooner 
open their lips than all their tragic pomp and dignity are swept 
away by a flood of insipid and even vulgar babble, not unfre- 
quently reminding us of the mocksheroic of Tom Thumb. A 
young lady is introduced, who is represented as uniting all the 
witchery of beauty and mirth : but, though we cannot dispute her 
beauty, those sallies of her vivacity which enchant the hearers 
appear to us nothing but dullness and flippancy. We have also 
a Tib Macfairlie, a disgusting exaggeration of that which is no- 
thing new, a masculine woman ;— a father who at one time tor- 
tures his children with: the insensibility of an executioner, and at 
another dissolves in excesses of romantic tenderness ;— and a 
robber who, with equal consistency, combines the worst practices 
and the noblest feelings. The whole is seasoned with a due pro- 
portion of the marvellous: for the fates of the family depend on a 
certain black banner, which was delivered to a weird wife by a 
spectre on a heath, amid wind and darkness; and which seems 
to have been fraught with as many baneful spells as the caul- 
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dron of Macbeth’s witches. Yet even this does not rescue the 
story from what we must consider as a complete failure; and 
we doubt whether its deficiencies can escape the criticism of the 
simplest and most uncultivated readers. One praise, however, is 
due to the character of the work, —it is perfectly inoffensive to re- 


ligion and morality ; and we wish that we could say as much for 


other publications which possess sometimes every merit but this. 


NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, &c. 


Art. 19. . Outlines of British Entomology ; in Prose and Verse. 
With Plates. By S.W. Millard. 12mo. pp. 250. 9s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1821. 

This pocket-volume is not designed for the profound entomolo- 
gist, but as an easy and popular manual to those who may be 
desirous of becoming acquainted with the insects of our own 


‘island, for the sake of useful information or for amusement. ‘The 


author has judiciously avoided, on the one hand, the defects of the 
Linnéan method of classification, and, on the other, the many un- 
necessary innovations of Latreille and some of his countrymen. 
From his own observations, collections, and reading, he has been 
enabled to present, in an intelligible form, some of the most essen- 
tial explanations of the technical terms, and a neat synoptical ex- 
position of our Coleoptera: but his remarks, which are frequently 
the result of his personal investigation, in a few instances militate 
against the sentiments of his fellow-labourers in the same depart- 
ment of natural science. Thus, he combats the received notion of 
the extensive ravages committed on the granary by the Weevil ; 
and here the truth possibly lies, as it often does, between the con- 
flicting statements. Again, we are told that ‘ Carabus crepitans, 
a small dark blue species with a red thorax, has long been famous 
for its supposed power of discharging a powder accompanied with 
a noise, when likely to be attacked by a larger species of this 
genus. This is a very amusing tale, ‘and I should be glad if it 
were in my power to attest as a witness its veracity ; but notwith- 
standing it is avouched by almost every writer upon the subject, 
as I have had sufficient opportunity in the spring of many succeed- 
ing years of repeatedly examining the species, and have never 
been able to witness the effect, lam under the necessity of doubt- 
ing its correctness.’ The particular species here specified may 
possibly be reserved in the use of its fire: but we cannot readily 
set aside the distinct testimony of the accurate Solander, or the 
curious observations of Dufour and others on the explosive 
organs and talents of the family. 

As Mr. Millard has magnanimously discarded his former patrons, 
for their want of due attention to his dedication of a poetical at- 
tempt, so we would counsel him to keep aloof also from the nine 
capricious ladies, who appear to have treated him with much 
coyness. 


Art.20. The British Botanist; or, a Familiar Introduction to the 
Science of Botany, explaining the Physiology of Vegetation, 
the Principles both of the Artificial and Natural Systems of 
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Linnzus, and the Arrangement of Jussieu ; intended chiefly for 
the Use of Young Persons. 12mo. pp. 268. Rivingtons. 
1820. . 

In this short and unpretending treatise, we have one of the most 
unexceptionable preliminary guides to the study of our indigenous 
plants that has fallen within the range of our cognizance ; for it is 
perspicuous without prolixity, correct without pedantic formality, 
and comprehensive without intricacy or irrelevant digression. 
The author proceeds on a natural and easy plan, from which he 
never deviates ; while the neat coloured plates must greatly con- 
tribute to facilitate the conception of his definitions in the mind 
of the noviciate. His yiews of genus and species are obviously the 
result of rational reflection ; and his attempts to assign the etymo- 
logy of the generic titles, if not uniformly successful, claim at least 
the merit of novelty, and of good intention. — Altogether, there- 
fore, this publication promises to conduct the young ladies and 
gentlemen of our island into the temple of Flora, without a greater 
expenditure of trouble or effort than they often bestow on the most 
frivolous amusements. 


Art. 21. New Observations on the Natural History of Bees. By 
Francis Huber. Third Edition. [Illustrated by Five Plates. 
12mo. pp.460. 9s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1821. 

A judicious abridgment of the large work in French, which 
we have already reported at considerable length. See the Ap- 

pendix to Review, vol. Ixxxii. N.S. 


POETRY. 


Art. 22. The Last Days of Herculaneum; and Abradates and Pan- 
thea: Poems by Edwin Atherstone. 12mo. 5s. Boards. 
Baldwin and Co. 1821. 

Here we have a lucubration in the true modern tear-away style 
of blank verse: it is all muscular energy ; all thrilling horror. — 
«¢ Damme ! here’s.a Herculaneum for ye!” the author says, or 
seems to say. Now let our readers judge whether he does not 
so express himself. | We need hardly apprize them that at p. 73. 
of the poem the earth has begun to shake, and the volcano to 


vomit. 





‘ One in the city brought 

His chariot forth, — and madly deem’d the steeds 
Would know their master’s hand, and bear him far 
From this accursed region ; — so he leap’d 

Swiftly into the seat, while, shrinking back, 
Trembling and dropping sweat from every pore, 

The horses paused an instant. Then he laugh’d 

As though the feat were done, and all secure : — 

But when he wish’d to whirl the thong, and seize 

The ruling reins, — unhappy wretch ! — he found 

No reins, no scourge had he ; — and down to earth 

He would have sprung ; —but o’er the courser’s heads 
A bulky red rock flew, roaring along 
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Like cataract, when its tumbled waters boil, 

And heave, and foam in their deep bed below : — 

So close it pass’d above — their bristling manes 
Crackled and smoked. As follows on the flash 

The thunder-peal, so sudden sprung the steeds 

On their delirious course. The wheels plough deep ;— 
The ashes whirl around as though the car 

Drove on through waters : — heavy is the road, 

But mighty are the horses — and terror 

Has made their nerves like steel. On— on — they urge; 
The rider shrieks — and throws his arms aloft — 

His hair streams in the wind. — No pause, no check, 
The madden'd coursers know :— bounds up and down, 


From side to side, the car: — now on two wheels 


Balanced — it runs ; — the others whirl on high: — 
Now they descend — and now again a shock 

Tosses aloft the chariot from the ground ; — 

Swift through the air it spins, like Juno’s car 

Smooth gliding, noiseless, through the sky, — then lights 
On earth again, rebounding as it falls ; — 

But ever on it flies. — The town is left 

Behind their rustling wheels : — the hill is long, 

And steep th’ ascent ; — but as the rein-deer skims 
The light sledge on the flat and glassy ice, 

So the strong horses through the ashy bed 

And ’gainst the hill whirl on the ponderous car. — 
They reach the level top: — along the ridge 

Straight tow’rds the sea they rush: — Oh! turn aside, 
Ye fury steeds, from your insensate course ! — 

The cliffs are high — the ocean foams below : — 

Will not the wide black torrent make you pause ? — 
Will not the driving fire shower on your flanks ? 

Will not the hailing rocks — the hissing bolts — 
Divert your headlong track ? — No ! — on — still on — 
Right tow’rds the sea they urge. — A meteor huge 
As the full rounded moon, before their eyes 

Bowls on — and round the beetling cliff shakes out 
Thick corruscations :— yet they turn not back — 
Nor swerve aside. — Oh! will no merciful flash 
Strike the mad horses dead — or ere they plunge 
Down that dire gulf! — As if along the edge 

Of some big cloud the chariot rode through air, 

So high on the black mountain’s lofty rim 

It look’d ; — thick clouds of deepest dye behind 
Threw out the splendid chariot to the view, 

As though on the black sky it painted were 

In gold and burning sunshine : — the bright brass 

Of the rich harness glittered : — flash’d along 

The viewless spokes : — the carvings rare gleam’d out — 
The white steeds stood like whitest marble forth 
From out a bed of jet: —their manes stream’d up 
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From their strong circling necks;—their mouths were foam; — 
Their very eyes were seen to roll, and throw | 
Red flames, — such brightness on them shone 

From the unceasing lightnings. 


‘ Yet some space 

Between them and the awful steep there lies ; — 

Perchance they yet may turn : — the rider sits 

Stiffen’d with terror : — with both hands he grasps 

The car : — his face is :deathy pale : — he shrieks ;: — 

On — on — the horses fly. But see! a flash 

Plays round the chariot-wheels : — the rider sinks 

Backward upon the seat ; — loose rolls his head ; — 

His hanging arm swings helpless o’er the side : — , 

Thank Heaven! he dies ! — but, all unharm’d, the steeds 

Rush on: — that flash has fired the car: — the flames 

Stream in the blast : — it seems day’s chariot bright, 

As poets feign, hot blazing through the sky, 

Drawn by the steeds of fire. — On — on —they press : — 

Fast tow’rds the brink they come : — so deep below 

The ocean lies, that on a stilly day 

Its murmurings scarce can climb the dizzy height ; — 

They reach the edge — they look not at th’ abyss — 

Right o’er they leap : — they sink — and paw the air : — 

Down — down they fall: — the chariot flames behind : 

The wheels upon the axles glittering spin: — 

The lifeless driver headlong tumbles out, — 

Round and around with swinging limbs rolling : — > 

Still down they sink — scarce midway in their course ; — 
' The horses still, as though they spurn‘d the earth, A} 

Throw out their sinewy legs : — another bolt, 

Far streaming through the sky, — flashing blue flames, 

Strikes on them falling ; — and the milk-white steeds 

A moment after in the waters dash 

Lifeless and scorch’d. — The chariot, hissing, sinks ; — i 

With sullen plash the dead man strikes the sea : — . 

The waves roll over them : — their course is done.’ 


Cui bono, or rather, cuz non malo, such extravagant stuff as 
this ? Who that remembers the classical description of the death 
of Hippolytus, where Pity is duly mixed with Terror, can endure : 
the disgusting bombast, the Vauxhall exhibition of fire-works, here 
obtruded on us? Yet this is called Gentus, in the 19th century! 
As we are for ever forced to say, ‘* Nons avons changé tout cela.” 
We seem to mistake every thing for something else; ability for 
knowlege ; genius without taste for genius with it; the love of ‘ 
learning for learning itself ; rhythm for metre ; and detached frag- . 
ments and materials of a poem for a finished work. “ Sed quor- 
sum hac?” There are three things equally fruitless ; 


To preach to the winds, — 
To plough the sands, — 


and to teach England in the 19th century ‘ the difference between 
a silk purse and a sow’s ear.” 


Art. 
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Art. 23. The Cottage of Pella, a Tale of Palestine. With other 
Poems. By John Holland, Author of “ Sheffield Park,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. pp.80. Longman and Co. 1821. 

If we say that this is a poor production, we do not mean that 
it has — good in it, for the intentions of the author are 
excellent, and he seems sincerely pious: but why does he wish 
to be poetical? We put the question in kindness; and we doubt 
not that the time will come, when a writer of so much good feel- 
ing will acknowlege that we deserve to be ranked among his 
friends for this unpleasant exercise of candour. Lest we should 
be required to justify the advice which we have given, we select 
the opening of the ‘ Cottage of Pella.’ 


‘ Part I. 


‘ Bernice, a Christian Female, walking in the Neighbourhood of 
Pella, is accosted by a Jewess who has survived the Destruction 
of Jerusalem and her own Kindred. — She enquires if [whether] 
Pella did not escape the Consequences of the War.— Bernice gives 
an Account of the Apostacy and Flight of her Husband, 


‘ Bernice. 


‘ «¢ Evening star! now tranquil sleep 
Reigns o’er twilight’s balmy trance, 
I my lonely vigils keep, 
While the shadowy hours advance. 


‘ « Evening star! whose azure throne 
He who spans yon concave built ; 
Bound in ocean’s watery zone, 
Are there islands free from guilt ? 


‘ « Evening star! who canst beguile 
E’en this hour of wonted rest, 
Are there homes beneath thy smile, 
Always happy, always blest’? 


‘ «¢ Evening star! whose silvery eye 
Beams complacent and serene, 
Dost thou light beneath the sky 
Realms where war hath never been ? 


¢ «¢ Ah! for war hath crush’d this land— 
Land of Canaan, —land of God ; 
Galilee! thy mournful strand 
E’en by fishermen untrod. 


‘ ¢ Of Judea’s woes, their part 
Pella’s cottages still feel ; 
And this bruised and widow’d heart 
Time may soothe, but Heaven must heal. 


‘¢ Israel’s daughter, ’midst her woes, 
O’er the holy city weeps ; 
Where Jerusalem proudly rose, 
Now Jerusalem lies in heaps !” ’ 
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Art. 24. The Mental Claims of the Sexes, relatively considered, in 
an Epistle to a Lady: with other Poems, &c. By George Tay- 
lor, of the Bank of England, Author of “ The Spirit of the 
Mountains,” &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. Boards. P inted for 
the Author. 1821. 

A question is here discussed which the male portion of the crea- 
tion have long ago settled to their entire satisfaction. Indeed, it is in 
vain that the icacaie for the equality of sexual talent brings for- 
wards his long list of female worthies, whether in the paths of 
public life, literature, or science: he is overwhelmed by the solid 
objection of there being zo instance of a female Newton ; and the 

oint is considered to be settled. Perhaps the defenders of female 
ability take up their argument in the wrong place. Where educa- 
tion, habits, manners, and constitutional obstacles, preclude the pos- 
sibility of an equal degree of public distinction, they should not think 
of discovering the supposed equality of natural power, but should 
look for it where it is to be found, if any where, in the bosom of 
private life ; and then, from the different portion of capacity ma- 
nifested by brothers and sisters for the attainment of excellence in 
various studies, they will perhaps come nearer to the establishment 
of their favorite hypothesis. 

Wecannot say that Mr. Taylor has enlivened his Linnean meta- 
physics with any peculiar admixture of wit. On the contrary, his 
style is as dry as any botanical garden in a hot summer; and the 
flowers of fancy, which are scattered over it, languish and pine in 
thirsty want of the genial streams of poetry. We say this unwil- 
lingly, for the author is evidently a man of understanding, and of 
acquirements sufficient to furnish out a better mental entertain- 
ment: but he has mistaken his talent, which lies not on the danks 
of the Castalian stream, but in the Bank of England. 


¢ But let it pass, my zntent is not to vex, 
I seek alone the glory of your sex ; 
The real glory, that no stain can soil, 
Nor base marauder ever can despoil : 
A sex, that beams with beauty on the sight, 
And sheds around ineffable delight ; 
By God to care-worn man in pity given, 
That makes this darkling earth a step to heaven. 


‘ But whither wander I, Myrtilla, say! 
Digressive thus ? — reclaim me to the lay. 
Now, in considering this part of our theme, 
Which, after all, perhaps, as dull you'll deem, 
Being too meditative and profound, 

As resting chiefly upon learned ground ; 
But which, in justice, you should not reject, 
Because true science claims mankind's respect ; 
The body first we'll take, and next the soul, 
And then consider both as one great whole ; 
Applying, as we journey on the while, 
Those systems in a free and artless style, 
Drawn 
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Drawn from the depths of metaphysic lore, 
Which I have introduc’d to you before.’ 


At pages 145, 146. we have two ‘ Sonnets to Philosophical Ne- 
cessity’!!! 


LAW. 


Art.25. Letter to the Right Honourable John Earl of Eldon, 
Lord High Chancellor, on the Subject of Forgeries and Bank- 
Prosecutions, and on the proposed Amelioration of the Criminal 
Law. 8vo. pp.31. Maxwell. 1821. 

This pamphlet reprobates with great force the practice which 
has grown up, of deeming forgery to be a crime to which the 
royal mercy cannot in any case be extended, as a rule that is un- 
founded in the laws, inconsistent with the nature of the royal pre- 
rogative, and in direct opposition to every principle of reason as 
well as to the humane spirit of the Christian religion. The‘author 
‘traces the doctrine to the influence of that observation in Dodd’s 
case which he attributes to Lord Thurlow, but which we believe 
was uttered in council by Lord Mansfield, that ‘‘ should Dodd be 
saved, the Perreaus were murdered.” Considering the difference 
of the two cases, certainly a more absurd observation was never 
made. — With regard to forgeries, the writer observes : 

‘ I am one of those who cannot recognise the right assumed by 
society to inflict the punishment of death in cases where mexe pro- 
perty is concerned. Should I even be guilty of an error in judg- 
ment on this head, I totally deny the policy of depriving a man of 


life in every case of forgery ; because, agreeably to observation ‘ 


and experience, the end proposed by such cruel infliction has not 
been gained, and never will be. It is ascertained, that, in nine- 
teen cases out of twenty, men guilty of the above crime escape 
the vengeance of the law, as persons are found unwilling to i 
secute. Here then we see a system practised, which, so far from 
acting as a preventive of crime, rather holds out an inducement to 
commit it. Men will undoubtedly scruple less to engage in dis- 
honest transactions, where the chances of escaping are so greatly 
in their favour.’ —. 

' € My Lord, illustration by example will do more than a long 
train of argument, to shew the impropriety of the law in question. 
A respectable tradesman, near Covent Garden, some years ago, re- 
ceived a (forged) bill of exchange from Mr. ; and as. he knew 
the gentleman’s connexions, and believed him incapable of doing 
wrong, he strained every nerve to oblige him, and managed to dis- 
count the bill. When presented for payment, it was discovered to 
be a fictitious note ; and in the first heat of resentment or alarm, the 
tradesman procured a warrant for Mr. ——’s apprehension. A 
few days after, he was taken, and the party aggrieved bound over 
to prosecute. On more mature reflection, the prosecutor repented 
of what he had done: he could not get over certain religious 
scruples, which pressed heavily on his mind; and his future 
worldly welfare depended upon receiving payment for the bill; 4 
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not, his name would have to appear in the Gazette. Mr. suc- 
ceeded in convincing the tradesman that, should he be set at 
liberty, he would speedily be able to satisfy the claim on him. 
But the officers of justice, thirsting after the blood-money, and 
probably from long habit delighting in human misery, kept the pro- 
secutor in constant terror. One day it was said he must forfeit his 
recognisances, should he not proceed against the criminal; and 
the next day he was told, that should he forbear, he would be 
liable to a prosecution for compounding felony. Thus the Sessions 
came on ; the offender was convicted, and hanged. But mark the 
consequences: the poor tradesman lost his money ; his former 
customers refused to deal with him, as they supposed him hard- 
hearted and relentless ; and he failed in business. This man, who 
possessed that within his own breast which St. Paul calls “a law 
unto himself,” a law in unison with the best feelings of the mind, 
and the unerring voice of conscience and reason, could never for- 
give himself: he looked upon himself as a foul murderer; and all 
the logic of cold-blooded money-brokers, and cool-headed law- 
yers, could not convince him to the contrary. He became insane ; 
calling constantly aloud on the ghost of the murdered, to come and 
pour oil on his head, and cool the fervency of his distempered 
brain. He died shortly after, leaving a wife and seven children to 
deplore his loss, and without the means of subsistence. It may 
well be asked, on what principle of reasoning can any one skew 
how society could reap advantage from the hanging of one man, 
driving another to madness, and consigning his numerous family 
to the public for support ? Would not restitution have been a far 
preferable mode of satisfaction, than the cruel course pursued ?” 

As to the Bank-prosecutions, ‘we observe,’ says the author, 
‘a corporate Society arrogating to themselves the privilege to dic- 
tate whether persons, charged with crimes against them, shall, or, 
shall not, be permitted to plead to their indictments ; and woe be 
to him who dare murmur against their determination ! What would 
be said, should the Crown exercise its influence — should a royal 
duke, or a\peer of the land, come into a court of justice, in a 
manner done by those employed by the Bank, and, in the very 
face of the judges, make bargains whether men shall be hanged or 
go for transportation ? Can such a system be tolerated for ever ? 
is it equal justice, that rich merchants may do that with impunity 
which the highest power in the kingdom would shrink from ? 
After conviction, every subtlety is put in practice to prevent the 
Crown from exercising its undoubted and most pleasing prero- 
gative — that of extending mercy to criminals, some of whom are 
not hardened in sin.’ 

‘ Let the Bank,’ adds the author, — and here we entirely agree 
with him, and willingly adopt his words because we could not 
select better to express our own feelings and judgment on the 
subject, —‘ Let the Bank, if it shall so please the Directors of it, 
pursue a man to the very door of death, but let them not go one 
step further, or presumptuously interfere with the royal preroga- 

tive.’ 
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tive.’ Let not ‘a body of men practise that cruelty which would 
render an individual odious.’ Let not ‘the same method which is 
the guiding rule when the cases of other capital offenders are 
taken into consideration by the Secretary of State, be set aside 
when forgery is the subject." Let not ‘a first offence, previous 
good character, former honourable services, and the improbability 
of future transgression,’ be discarded from consideration as cir- 
cumstances entirely immaterial in any case in which the life of an 
offender is in question. ‘ Surely circumstances of this nature 
ought to have their due weight.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 26. Augustus ; or, the Ambitious Student. 8vo. pp. 356. 
9s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1820. 

Although this is a sensible book, it is (as the coachmen say) some- 
what heavy in hand. The author has evidently reflected a good 
deal, if he has not seen much; and the fruits of his lucubrations must 
be praised as generally ripe, though at times verging to staleness. 
His ‘ Student’ tries public exertion, and politics, and ambitious 
love, in the various pursuits of happiness, and finds it at last in a 
happy mixture of domestic tenderness, friendship, and learning. 
The detail of the facts, and the contrast of the characters, are 
neither entirely new nor entirely old ; and we rise from the perusal 
of the work amended (we hope) in feeling, if not enlarged in un- 
derstanding. We doubt, however, whether the former advantage 
can possibly be conferred without the latter ; 


“ alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice.” 


There is a calm sort of pleasure, which can be bestowed and 
employed by those who either as writers or readers have no great 
pretensions to genius. Just observations on life and human man- 
ners will always interest those who have patience to appreciate 
them ; and, besides, in our present feverish and rather flippant 
style of literary pretensions, it is some relief to repose on greener 
and cooler spots. If the author of ‘ Augustus’ does not dazzle 
with epigrammatic point, he does not disgust with empty violence. 
If he proses now and then, (pace Augusti dixerimus,) he often 
excites attention; and, on the whole, in the present scarcity of 
good plain sensible. essay-writing, we think that ‘ the Ambitious 
Student’ holds a respectable place among the graver novelists. 
At the same time, in justice to ourselves, we must enter our 
strongest protest against that unintelligible pomposity which dis- 
figures some of his paragraphs ; — that waggon-load of words, 
which overlays the little unhappy squeeking infant of sense, who 
cannot always find a skilful ventriloquist at hand to unload the 
mountain above him. 





We offer to our readers a passage which will exhibit the degree | 


of power possessed by this author, in the elucidation and contrast 
of character : 
15 ‘ Augustus 
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‘ Augustus irreconcileably injured the pride of the. ambas- 
sador ; he had not only at different times reflected on his peculiar 
views by warm and brilliant illustrations of what were dia- 
metrically opposite to them, but he had, in the unguarded 
sallies of. generous feeling, in profound security, expressed too 
frequently, too decidedly, his contempt for all that mystery and 
pomp of manner for which the ambassador had often been re- 
buked ; he had, therefore, naturally approached very nearly to the 
principles of the very man whom he imagined to be entertained by 
his freedom, — of a man always on the watch for elucidation of 


character by opinion, and ever ready, with the crooked policy of 


perpetual suspicion, to apply to himself what talkativeness and in- 
discretion might unintentionally suffer to escape from his com- 
panions. The labour of the ambassador’s life had been to promote 
a reputation for a range of character which fell far lien the 
desire of Augustus. Every indirect attack upon this limited per- 
fection was the highest affront which could be offered to him. 
The utmost malice of his enemies he had always despised, because 
it tended only to oppose his plans, and to degrade him from his 
predominant influence ; but, as the first principle of happiness is 
usually a calm confidence in an inward and sufficient dignity, in 
some characters this reliance, when but slightly attacked, withers 
at once every joy and consolation. The soldier may eagerly aim 
at an acknowledged eminence of professional reputation: secure 
in that he can look down with indifference upon moral consistency, 
upon the due government of an individual and private life so 
apparently lost amidst the blaze of a great reputation. The lover 
of intellectual strength, if happily seated upon the greatest eleva- 
tion of popular = will often be contented with the seat of 
pre-eminence, without regarding the obvious duty of rendering 
his strength instrumental entirely to the good of others: such 
was the defective pride of the ambassador. As long as he was 
reputed to be the best statesman in his native country, he enjoyed 
what he had always aimed to acquire. The numerous enemies 
who had constantly attended him, however strongly they opposed 
him, had ever forborn to reflect upon his abilities. They had 
censured his extensive views as too important when compared to 
the known resources of his country ; but they had often gratified 
him by open confessions of respect for his diplomatic talents, and 
unceasing activity of mind. This solacing fabric of opinion —this 
undisturbed resource, to which he had naturally retreated from 
petty cavils and vexations, the conversation of Augustus was 
particularly adapted to irritate. He had overlooked many cir- 
cumstances which had momentarily embarrassed him; but when 
opposition appeared in a more touching and direct form, all these 
remembered circumstances contributed to excite his passion, 
to exite that ruling passion, whose enmity is necessarily durable.’ 
We think that this quotation will manifest the correctness of our 

remarks, 
Art. 
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-Art..27. The Excursions of a Spirit ; with a Survey of the Pla- 
netary World, a Vision. _ With Four Illustrative Plates. 12mo. 
5s» Boards. Rivingtons. 1821. 

While this volume is written to inculcate the necessity of serious 
views of life and religious habits, it displays considerable inge- 
nuity. As far as we can judge from internal evidence, we should 
be inclined to ascribe it to the author of “ The World without 
Souls,” and “ of the Velvet Cushion ;” since it discloses the same 
sentiments, is composed with the same degree and sort of fancy, 
and displays the same fluency of style. — A spirit disengaged from 
‘its mortal coil is initiated in the secrets of the successive stages of 
beatitude ; a parent-spirit being the grand mystagogue, and re- 
citing to the aspirant the wonders of the happy planets. —A 
strange mélange of earthly and unearthly matters is indeed laid 
before the reader ; and the geography of the earth and the revo- 
lutions of satellites are mixed up with discussions on the nature 


of musical pleasure, the sympathy between departed spirits and - 


surviving relatives, and the modes of travelling among the blessed. 
In the midst of all this, the story of Honestus is introduced ; a well 
written tale, exemplifying in a forcible. manner the consolations 
which religious principles afford under the most poignant affliction. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


We are favored with the letter of M. Maurois, in acknowlege- 
iment of our account of his Guide to the French Language, (Num- 


ber for October,) and discussing a few of our remarks. He will’ 


excuse us from again entering on these points of argument, which 
in some cases are little more than points of taste: but we will just 
state that he assents to our recommendation of writing Anglais, 
Francais, &c. according (as he says) to the usage of Voltaire, in 
order to accommodate the words to the pronunciation, which in 
the syllable ozs formerly Tg, ea to the orthography, the 
yowels being sounded as in bois, lois, &c. 





- It is curious that, at this time of day, we should be asked 
questions about the Memoirs of John Buncle, which, above three- 
score years ago, were much celebrated and generally read. Yet 
the letter signed @., dated from Yorkshire, and avowedly written by 
avery young man, inquires of us whether Buncle was a real or a 
fictitious name, and requests to know whether and where the book 
was reviewed in the M. R.— In reply, we may refer Mr.f. to our 
xvth vol. pp. 497. and 585., and xxxvth vol. pp. 33. and 100., 
where he will find an ample report of the Memoirs in question, 
and an answer to his interrogatory as to the name Buncle. — This 
young correspondent ought perhaps to be reminded that, in sending 
his letter, he should not have taxed our purse as well as our time. 





. er The Aprgnnix to this Volume of the Review will be pub- 
lished on the Ist of February, with the Number for January. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Histoire des Trois Démembremens de la Pologne, &c.; i.¢. 
A History of the Three Dismemberments of Poland, intended 
as a Continuation of the History of the Anarchy of Poland by 
Rulhiere. By the Author of the Spirit of History, and of the 
Theory of Revolutions. 8vo. 3 Vols. Paris. 1820. Im- 
ported by Treuttel and Wirtz. Price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


Ts Anecdotes of the Russian Revolution of 1762, and the 
Memoirs of the Court of Petersburgh, by M. de Rulhiere, 
revealed the most secret springs of the policy of the Empress 
Catherine; and this interesting writer had commenced a 
History of the Anarchy of Poland, which he carried on as far 
as the year 1769, and for the continuation of which he had 
collected interesting documents embracing the period between 
1770 and 1775, when his decease interrupted the task. This 
event is the more to be lamented, because he was well qualified 
for the undertaking not merely by his natural penetration and 
his entire sincerity, but by his having been employed in 
the transactions themselves as an agent of the French go- 
vernment. 

The volumes before us are intended as a sequel to the por- 
tion that was published of Zulhiere’s History, and are pro- 
bably:drawn up by the very person who succeeded to him in 
his secret official capacity. At any rate, both writers evince a 
sagacity in the detection of motives and characters, which an 
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ordinary historian and bystander seldom acquires; while they 
betray a profound intimacy with the pursuits and purposes 
of individuals, which seems to attest the application of cor- 
rupt means of intelligence. Contemporary annals are seldom 
written with so much frankness, and living individuals are 
seldom exhibited with such flaying denudation, as in these 
works. A certain colouring, indeed, favourable to the views 
of the French court, and to the parties which co-operated 
with it, may occasionally tinge the impartiality of the narra- 
tive: but, on the whole, the interests of justice, of liberty, 
and of independence, are advocated ; and the authors, like 
Tacitus, seldom apply their searing brands except against 
the enemies of their country and of mankind. 


‘ The notions,’ says the present writer in his preface, ‘ which 
Ruthiere had collected in different courts, in the depository of the 
office for foreign affairs, and in the various journies which he had 
undertaken for the purpose of examining, comparing, and acquir- 
ing intelligence, diffuses a powerful interest over his history, which 
often comprehends that of the principal cabinets of Europe. 
Indeed, the fate of Poland interested all Europe ; and its ruin, or 
even its decay, could not fail to produce great changes in the 
system of political relations. Rulhiere was justly struck with the 
importance of these changes: but he could not anticipate that 


-entire overthrow of the antient order of policy, which resulted 


from the French Revolution of 1792. When the Tamerlane of 
our times darted from Madrid to Moscow, and wanted to impose 
laws on the coasts of the Baltic after having dictated them to 
those of the Mediterranean, nobody could foretell on what new bases 
the tranquillity of Europe would one day repose. Poland, which 
formerly appeared a mass, now became only a point ; and yet it 
seemed placed by nature to become the barrier of Europe against 
the barbarians of the north. This change alters the point of view 
in which the affairs of Poland were to be regarded then, and are 
to be regarded now. 

‘ Rulhiere could permit himself to indulge more in antiqua- 
rianism, in digression, and in precedent, than it would now seem 
requisite to adduce. Accordingly, those of his papers, which 
have been intrusted to my care, have undergone an abridgment 
proportioned to that diminished interest in technical formalities 
which it is hopeless to revive. His notices are very numerous, 


‘and to them I am indebted for particulars of his interviews with 


Prince Henry of Prussia, with Count Kniphausen, and other dis- 
tinguished personages; as also for various communications re- 
specting the conferences of Teschen. All my examination of his 


‘papers convinces me of his strict love of truth, and of the scrupu- 
-lous exactness of his documents: though perhaps his prejudices 


against the Russian interests occasionally pass the bounds of im- 
partiality. i‘ 
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‘ In the latter part of my history, which relates to the dismem- 
berment of 1773, I have been able to derive little assistance fram 
the papers of Rulhiere ; which are defective, or are in hands un- 
known to me, or are not wholly and systematically preserved, re- 
specting this period. I have therefore, from personal research, 
and from peculiar sources of intelligence, endeavoured to supply 
the basis of narrative where his preliminary collections fail me, 


The author proceeds to detail the nature of these sources, 
and appeals to his two former works, The Spirit of History, 
and The Theory of Revolutions, in proof of adequate quali- 
fications for his undertaking. We think that his readers will 
not be disappointed by his performance: where his matter has 
been epitomized from the writings of another, it has been 
well connected with the original part of the new narrative ; 
the whole has acquired integrity of form and justness of pro- 
portion; the style is luminous without being dazzling; and 
the detail is as interesting as the reflections are instructive. 

Fourteen books comprize the entire history; of which 
four, preceded by an introduction, are contained in the first 
volume. Book i. opens with the interview at Neiss between 
the Emperor Joseph II. and the King of Prussia, to the re- 
sult of whose private conference the first idea of partitioning 
Poland is ascribed; although at that time the twq princes 
only agreed to concur in calling on Russia te evacuate the 
Polish provinces then occupied by her armies. Prince Henry 
‘of Prussia is stated to have first suggested the partition. — 
Book ii. gives many particulars of the internal parties of 
Poland, and especially of the confederates of Barr ; ‘who were 
afterward to assume a patriotic attitude, and to’ throw difficul- 
ties in the way of the dismemberment of the country. — The 
third notices the interference of the Europeay powers, and 
the mission of Dumouricz into Poland by tile te whem, 
probably, is to be ascribed the bold project of seizing the 
king’s person, in order to compel a constitutional assertion of 
the independence and integrity of Poland. 

We extract, as an ample specimen of the narrative, the 
relation of this undertaking : 


‘ Thirty-one of the mest robust and determined men were ehasen 
by the two chieftains, Strawinski and Lukaski, and led by them 
into a house near Zakroczym. ‘They entered two and two, and 
took an oath of which Lukaski read the formula. It was then 
revealed to them that /’ud/awshki had chosen them to carry off the 
King, and that the safety of the country depended on the success 
of the enterprize. All appeared, and in fact were, animated by the 
same zeal: the best horses of the detachment were made ready, 
and they returned to Warsaw. — Sirawiuski, whase enthusiasm 
did not prevent him from attending to the miputest details, had 
Gg 2 taken 
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taken two previous precautions, which were likely to be useful. 
First, In order to accustom the Russians to see him arrive with 
troops, he had often escorted to Warsaw convoys of supplies which 
the gentlemen sent from their estates: under this pretext, he 
went and came on horseback well attended, well armed, and knew 
the Russian guards. Secondly, To check the progress of the 
plague, a ditch had been made at some distance round Warsaw, 
which embraced a circuit of six or seven leagues, and was guarded 
by little redoubts half a league from each other. Strawinskt, 
wanting to survey the passages of the ditch, and to visit them 
quietly without exciting suspicion, went to the commander of the 
Russian guard ; told him that a servant had stolen several of his 
horses, and that, having searched Warsaw in vain, he was sure the 
fellow had passed the dyke ; that the traces must be fresh, and that 
he could judge by them on what road to pursue him. This feint 
succeeded so well, that the commander gave him a Russian ser- 
jeant to make the tour of the dyke; and under this protection he 
examined every place over which a horse could pass, as also those 
which were easiest of access. During this process, he fixed on the 
spot through which the King was to be carried off. 

‘ Every thing being thus far prepared, the two chiets purchased 
in the villages ten waggons: placed in them their arms, saddles, 
and accoutrements, which they covered with hay, oats, straw, and 
other forage; and then conveyed the waggons into the forest. 
There they passed the night, dressed their people as peasants or 
watermen, and in the morning of the 2d November set off for 
Warsaw, preceded by three horsemen mounted on steeds too 
swift and fiery for harness. They were to call themselves servants 
of Strawinski, and to inform the Russian guards that he was com- 
ing in the evening with a convoy. ‘Their journey was performed 
without accident: the convoy passed with a small number of the 
conspirators ; the rest arrived at different hours and by different 
roads ; and their re-union took place in a stable of the convent of 
Dominicans, where Strawinski was accustomed to lodge when he 
brought in a convoy of provisions. There they all kept close 
during the 3d of November, except the two chieftains, and two 
other conspirators. 

‘ Pulawski executed with equal success the steps on his part 
which were to favour the enterprize. He had procured from the 
authorities an order to approach Nadarzyn, and even Warsaw, 
under the pretext of recalling on this side Brancki and Suwarrof, 
whose forces were near Cracow. Zaremba, who was not in the 
confidence of the conspirators, had brought this order to Pulawskhz, 
and had himself received one to advance as far as Rava in support 
ofhim. Conformably to these dispositions, Pulawski had appeared 
in different stations near Warsaw. Fifteen hundred men were dis- 
patched to dislodge him ; others were marched still farther ; and, 
on the 3d of November, not two hundred Russians remained in 
the capital. After having harassed them for three days, he drew 
them off toward Radom, and was obliged to retreat before them, 
briskly pursued by some Cossacks; and he owed his safety merely 
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to the strength and activity of his horse, which leapt a ditch that 
they could not pass. He had detached in advance one hundred 
and fifty cavalry along the road which the King was to take, with 
orders to keep their horses fresh, to support the troop which was 
to join them from Warsaw, and, if necessary, to escort it as far as 
Czenstokow. He had already taken the precaution also to prepare 
this citadel for a long resistance, by furnishing it with provisions 
and ammunition. 

‘ It has been observed that Strawinski had many acquaintances 
at the palace; and, having gone thither on the third, he inquired 
whether the King was to go that evening to the play. He was 
answered unsuspectingly that the King would not go because he 
intended to pay a charitable visit to his uncle the chancellor, who 
was confined by illness. Strawinski stayed until the carriages 
came up, and when he saw them ran to collect his people and get 
them formed, placing some at the end of the street, as well to 
keep watch as to obstruct the entrance. Scarcely were they 
stationed when a Russian officer, passing near them, stopped, eyed 
them with curiosity, and said at first, These are Russians ; then, 
correcting himself, No ; they are confederates. At these words, a 
cloak was flung over his head, which was tied down round the 
waist; and thus several others were muted and arrested, who 
might have given the alarm. They were then confined in a vault- 
ed passage which had been secured for that purpose, and not 
liberated until after the event. 

‘ In the mean time, Strawinski had arranged the rest of the con- 
spirators. He made them occupy the streets of Capitulna and 
Myodowa; repeating the order to act with the greatest celerity, 
and to use their fire-arms only in case of absolute necessity : but 
never to fire on the carriage, and in no way to injure the person of 
the King. Healso advised them to talk Russian, in order not to be 
known. All these dispositions took place between eight and nine 
o'clock in the evening ; and nothing had happened to disturb them 
when, at half-past nine, the King quitted the chancellor’s house to 
go and sup with the Princess Adam Czartoryski. 

‘ Before the carriage rode two horsemen, carrying torches ; 
and beside it were six “others, with two gentlemen at their head. 
At each door of the carriage, a page stood on the footstep, and 
behind it were two heidukes and two footmen. The King had 
with him in the coach his adjutant-general, and a young kinsman. 
Strawinshi, aware of all this, separated his troop into three divi- 
sions, and prepared himself to arrest the foremost of the party. 
Kusma, who was also called Kosinski, undertook the seizure of the 
King’s person: while Lukaski and the others were to manage 
those behind the carriage, and to become a van-guard on the 
road. All the persons who preceded the carriage were dexter- 
ously separated from it by Strawénski’s people, who were mistaken 
for a Russian patrole; because they affected to talk Russ as they 
crossed the party, when one of the King’s squires desired them to 
halt till his Majesty had passed. The second troop, which was at 
the end of the street, now came uP, and presently the third; the 
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carriage was surrounded, the horses were stopped, and the driver, 
who would not stop, was shot. The night was dark, the confu- 
sion great, and the conspirators, who were bursting open the doors 
of the carriage, fired on those who resisted. One of the heidukes 
was killed by two pistdl-balls, and one by a sabre-cut. Another 
attendant was dismounted; several horses were wounded and 
taken, and one of the pages was trampled down. The King was 
desired to get out, having himself opened one door, while his ad- 
jutant opened the other, hoping to escape by favour of the dark- 
ness, The cowardice of the adjutant, who was found hidden 
beneath the carriage, had nearly saved the King, for whom he 
was during many minutes mistaken; until some person flashed the 
priming of a pistol in his face, and discovered the error. While 
this uncertainty lasted, the King was escaping on foot, passed the 
reat-guard, beihg supposed to be one of the attendants, and thus 
got back to the house of his uncle the lord chancellor. The door 
had been fastened, and the King knocked violently ; which drew 
the attentidn of the conspirators who were searching about for 
him. Lukaski then recognized and seized him: when Strawinski 
came up and said, “ Make no resistance: there is a carriage ready : 
you must come with us.” Some man, perhaps drunk, gave the 
King a blow with the flat of his sabre, notwithstanding the formal 
prohibition that had been issued ; and Kosinsk:, in order to be sure 
that no mistake was made, flashed the priming of a pistol in his 
face... As soon as they were certain that it was the King, they 
yut him on horseback, Kosinski and ten men conducting him: 
Lukaski, with ten others, formed the van-guard ; and the ditch 
was passed at tle place chosen by Strawinski when he recon- 
ciel § it. The King attempted to slacken his pace, and to stop, 
in the hope of obtaining help: but, on these occasions, more 
thes with the flat of the sabre were administered. Strawinski, 
who “tis. the care of the rear-guard, waited a considerable time at 
the place where they had passed the dyke, in order to prevent 
any pursuit ; and; finding that every thing remained calm, he 
proceeded on his route, quite convinced that the affair was ter- 
minated; and that in the course of the 4th of November his royal 
prisoner would be lodged in the fortress at Czenstokow. In fact, 
he had reason to congratulate himself on his success: his fore- 
sight had omitted ee and no accident had interrupted the 
execution of his purpose. | 
‘The continuing calm, which surprized Strawinski, requires 
some explanation, before we pass on to the sudden change which 
awaited the fortunes of the King. The persons in his suite had 
iven the alarm at the palace, and the guard had marched to the 
place of attack: but in the struggle all the King’s followers had 
been dispersed, except those who lay bleeding on the spot. Here 
the King’s hat and the bag attached to his hair were found, and 
the inference drawn was that he had been assassinated. Every 
body was at a loss what to do, and orders were wanting, which no 
one chose to give. 
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‘ When the news reached the chancellor, he contented himself 
with saying, ‘* Let the — of my mansion be fastened,” and 
sat down to supper with his usual party, not expressing even any 
emotion. The grand chamberlain asked Weymar to send troups 
in pursuit of the King, when he answered, Twill, if you choose, 
but that may endanger his life.” — One of Saldern's footmen 
coming in a great hurry to announce the seizure of the King’s 
person, his master reprimanded him and said, “ I am busy now.” 
Probably he would not have been sorry for the King’s death, 
which would have delivered Catherine from the embarrassment of 
having to maintain him on the throne, and have placed every 
thing more conveniently. 

‘ feanwhile, the uneasiness spread in Warsaw; and the uncer- 
tainty and contradiction of the circulating reports shifted alter- 
nate suspicions on all parties. A general revolt was apprehended, 
which might have had the most important consequences. ‘The sol- 
diers of the crown had no ammunition in their cartouch-boxes, and 
all that was on hand was found to be spoiled. Perils threatened on 
every side. The few people, who thought about the King, seemed 
agreed that there was more danger in pursuing than in not pur- 
suing him. By delay, the conspirators would have time to do all 
things in order, and if they intended to spare the King would pres 
serve him: but the pressure of an attack, and the apprehension of 
a rescue, might determine them to a fatal resolution. Still, 
various preparations were going on; and the King’s pelisse being 
found bloody near the place at which the dyke had been passed, 
the road taken was thus indicated. The King had in fact lost his 
pelisse in leaping the ditch, and had lamed his horse: one of his 
own shoes, also, had stuck in the mire. He therefore asked for 
boots ; and while they were providing, as also another horse, and 
another mantle, Lukaski and his van-guard were greatly in ad- 
vance. Kosinski, when aware of this separation, became troubled ; 
and, though a man of tried courage, he had not that presence of 
mind which decides for itself confidently in difficulty ; nor did he 
know which way to turn. He had enly seven of the conspirators 
withhim. He might have sent after Lukaski to call him back, or 
have waited for Strawinski, who was behind: but, as the rendez- 
vous was to be at Bielany, a mile and half from the Warsaw road, 
at the house of a gentleman who was to furnish a carriage, he in- 
tended to proceed thither. Instead of taking the right way, how- 
ever, he got into a bog, where the horses stuck fast at every step. 
He sent two of his people forwards to ascertain the track, but 
they knew no better than the rest what direction to chuse. 

‘ The King, perceiving or feigning to perceive symptoms of a 
village, said to them: ‘* Do not go yonder; there are Russians.” 
Whether this was true, and he was apprehensive of being killed in 
case of any rencontre, or whether he had rather wander in woods 
and bogs than be set right by the villagers, we cannot say: but 
the King, in relating this adventure afterward, observed that these 
words appeared greatly to soften his guard, by persuading them 
that he was not anxious to escape. He then inade use of this 
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opportunity to add, “ If you wish to carry me off alive, do not 
torment me, but allow some minutes of rest.” 

‘The other conspirators, seeing that Lukaski did not come 
near them, sought him in the dark among the woods, concluding 
that he must be drawing near the rendezvous: but the precaution 
of talking Russ, which had been so useful at Warsaw, now multi- 
plied their errors, for they mistook each other for Russian troops, 
and at the first hail retired mutually, not having agreed on any 
private watch-word. The confusion of Kosinski added to the em- 
barrassment: those who accompanied him, not knowing what to 
do with the King, proposed to kill him : but this he firmly opposed, 
remembering his promise to bring the monarch alive. At this 
moment, a real Russian party drew nigh; when two of the conspi- 
ratore made off, two more soon followed, and Kosinski was left 
alone with the King. 

‘ His Majesty, who now began to conceive some hopes, slack- 
ened his pace, when Kosinski threatened with his sabre, and said 
that a carriage would be ready at the outskirts of the wood. Thus 
they proceeded to the convent of Bielany ; having, after so many 
hours of journeying to and fro, advanced no more than a league 
from Warsaw. The King employed all his eloquence to seduce 
Kosinski, who parleyed, and dwelt on the oath which he had taken: 
but his Majesty, who endeavoured to demonstrate its nullity, 
was a fine talker, loved to argue, and was persuaded that nobody 
could resist the charms of his eloquence. He therefore gave to this 
natural talent all the impressiveness which the occasion required ; 
and Kosinski, who began to be the King’s prisoner from the mo- 
ment when he first listened, was completely subdued when they 
came to Mariemont. There the King sat down; and Kosznskz 
threw himself on his knees before him, asked his pardon, and cast 
himself on his clemency for safety. The King pledged his word 
that no harm should come to him. A little way off was a mill, 
and Kosinski there asked an asylum for a gentleman who had been 
robbed. As soon as they were admitted, the King wrote the fol- 
lowing note to the commander of his guards. “I am delivered 
by miracle from the murderers: come quickly with forty men to 
the mill at Mariemont to escort me back. I am wounded, but 
not dangerously.” It was four o’clock in the morning when this 
letter reached its destination. The unexpected news of the 
King’s return spred instantaneously : — but it appeared so impro- 
bable that it was mostly supposed to be a report circulated by the 
conspirators to gain time, and to prevent pursuit. However, the 
people collected in the street through which the King was to 
arrive, and almost every one carried atorch. At five, the King 
arrived in the carriage of the captain of his guard, attended by a 
large escort. Perhaps as much curiosity as interest was excited : 
but that emotion, that sympathy, that joy, which the unexpected 
deliverance of a man from a great danger naturally excites, elec- 
trified the whole crowd; and Stanislaus Augustus, who would 
only have been named with contempt had he remained a prisoner, 
and with indifference had he been killed, was saluted with the 
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warmest acclamations of “ Long live the King!” ‘This extraor- 
dinary deliverance invested his person with something supernatural, 
which was more than majesty. 

‘ In the midst of the lords and ladies who had collected at the 
castle, the monarch alighted from the carriage with his hair 
loose, his face bloody, his garments dirty, and replying by tears 
to the real or feigned congratulations of all the persons present. 
The spectacle, illuminated by innumerable torches, had a theatrical 
or magical effect, which Stanislaus Augustus seemed to delight in 
prolonging. — Farther off was seen Kosinski, surrounded by in- 
terrogators, but deaf or insensible to all that was passing: his 
dark eye turned on no one; and his churlish silence, his attitude 
of consternation, left a doubt whether he repented of having 
carried off or of having brought back the King. Pressed by 
questions, he only answered, ‘ This has been the most horrible 
day of my life.” 

‘ The King now withdrew into his apartments, and on the next 
day received the formal congratulations of the nobility, the clergy, 
and the citizens. Full of the idea that nobody could resist his 
eloquence, he said on this occasion, ‘ If ] had been taken on to 
Czenstokow, I should have harangued the confederates, and it 
would have been a splendid passage in my life.” This expression 
at least proves, that he was inwardly convinced that his life was not 
meant to be endangered. 

‘ We left Strawinski crossing the dyke, after having waited a 
considerable time to observe whether he was pursued. He ar- 
rived at the rendezvous, where he found Lukaski, and both were 
alike surprized at not beholding the King. ‘They sent scouts into 
the woods, and went themselves to explore. Having entered for 
purposes of inquiry the house of a peasant, a hundred Cossacks came 
up, from whom they had no chance of escape but by great boldness. 
Strawinski shot the captain with his musket, and rode through 
them, wounding and unhorsing several who were in his way. 
Lukaski, less fortunate, was shot in several places, wounded with 
sabres, struck from his horse, stripped, and left for dead on the 
spot. Strawinski, after the departure of the Cossacks, came back 
to seek his comrade, found him in this piteous condition with 
some remains of life, and took him on his horse to a surgeon, who 
succeeded in restoring him. He then rejoined the other conspir- 
ators, and learnt the history of the affair: but he could never for- 
give himself for having let slip, through the fault of one of his 
own agents, the opportunity of completing an enterprize so well 


concerted, so bravely executed, and the success of which ap-’ 


peared so infallible.’ 


The fourth book is chiefly occupied with incidents of the 
Turkish war, not very relevant to the proper purpose of this 
history. 

Volume I]. opens with the fifth book, in which the surprize 
of Cracow by the I'rench officers is narrated, and the farther 
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proceedings of the confederates. ‘The senate was convoked 
by the King, and a short glimpse of energy was displayed. 
The criminal process against those who carried off the King 
is related, with the decapitation of Zakaski and others. — 
Book vi. is much occupied with the Turkish war, and the 
seventh and eighth with the interior affairs of Poland. 

Volume III. is divided into six books, which eonduct the 
narrative to the final abdication of Stanislaus Augustus; and 
a recapitulation closes the work. Justificatory documents and 
copies of state-papers are attached in smaller type to each 
book.—The topic has importance and unity, and is treated in 
@ courageous and striking manner. 











| 

Art. II. Voyage en Ecosse, &c.; ¢. e. Travels in Scotland and 
the Hebrides. By L. A. Necker pe SAussure, Honotary Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy atid Geology in the Academy of Geneva, 
Honofary Member of the Geological Society of London, and of 
the Wernerian Society of Edinburgh, &c. 3 Vols. 8vo. Ge- 
neva and Paris. 1821. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 
1/. 11s. 6d. sewed. 


QsvERaL of our continental neighbours, prompted by a laud- 

able curiosity, have within a few years past travelled in 
Great Britain, and some of them have published the result of 
their excursions : but the majority of the population of France, 
and of most of the countries of Europe, still entertain very 
imperfect and inadequate notions of the extent, climate, and 
resources, of that portion of our island which is distinguished 
by the name of Scotland. ‘To all such persons, especially 
those who indulge in the pursuits of science, we would strenu- 
ously recommend a dispassionate perusal of the volumes before 
us; for they are penned by an accomplished traveller, who 
resided two winters in the capital of the country which he has 
undertaken to describe ; who has traversed its provinces and 
islands in various directions ; and who has applied his enlight- 
ened mind to ascertain facts, and to delineate objects as they 
really occurred to his perceptions. It may be regretted that 
this learned professor, who promises to sustain the honours of 
the illustrious names of Necker and De Saussure, did not sooner 
favour the public with an account of his northern peregrinations, 
which were performed in 1806, 1807, and 1808: but his state- 
ments have suffered little material injury by the delay, because 
they refer principally to topics of a more permanent com- 
plexion than the varying opinions and fashions of the day; 
his objects being particularly the geology of the country, the 
character and usages of its mountaineers, and the simple but 
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affecting history of their political destinies. The author has, 
moreover, been enabled in the interval to explore other exten- 
sive fields of geologic: al research, to institute comparisons, to 
widen the bases of his inductions, and to consult the congenial 
works of Dr. Macculloch and Dr. Boué, which afford power- 
ful aids to all who are desirous of studying the rock-form- 
ations of the northern parts of our island. * 

As, however, these last-named gentlemen have so ably 
anticipated the present writer, and as much even of the more 
popular information conveyed by M. pe Saussure has been 
alreddy rendered familiar to many of our British readers 
through the medium of the press, conversation, or personal 
travel, we are induced to report the contents of the Professor’s 
journals and dissertations ina much more cursory manner than 
the quantity and excellence of the materials might otherwise 
seem to require. We trust, too, that the days have for ever 
passed in which well-fed citizens of our metropolis believed 
Scotland to be a town or a part of Yorkshire, or a blighted 
heath, or a land consigned to hyperborean frost, and uni- 
formly impressed with the features of poverty and fainine. 

M. pr Saussure’s deseri iption of the capital of Scotland, 
though generally correct and impartial, presents us with little 
that had not been exhibited by former boul ists: but it brings to- 
gether their scattered remarks, expressed and arranged in the 
author’s own manner; and the account may very possibly 
have emanated more from his opportunities of personal ob- 
servation than from the more ordinary process of compiling. 
He was much struck with the female amusement of shop- 
ping in the morning; and from this practice having no equi- 
valent word in the French language, we may infer that the 
continental ladies, with all their attachment to dress and 
parade, are less addicted to this systematic lounging among 
haberdashers, milliners, and je .wellers. — His sketch of the 
literary institutions and resources of the Jntellectual City is 
considerably extended, and in most respects very accurate, 
although occasionally open to minute criticism. ‘The masters 
of the High School are salaried, we presume, by the corpor- 
ation, and 1 not by government: but their emolument is prin- 
cipally derived from the fees of their } pupils. — The learned 
journalist is inclined to lay too much stress on the Latin 
Thesis, published by candidates for medical degrees at the 





* We gave an ampte report of Dr. Maccuiloch’s Description of 
the Western Islands in our Numbers tor August, September, and 
October, 1820; and M. Bouéd’s Geological Essay on Scotland was 
trodaced i in our Appendix to vol. xculi. 
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University ; since, with some few exceptions, this specimen 
of the student’s professional attainments is wholly composed 
by a grinder, who also sharpens the wits of the candidate for 
undergoing his Latin examinations ;— and the practice of 
defending the impugned thesis, according to the scholastic 
rules of syllogism, has nearly degenerated into an empty 
formality. In the present state of literary society, indeed, it 
might perhaps be more advisable to have both the public 
and the private examinations conducted in the vernacular 
tongue. — It is true that Professor Jameson delivers a course 
of lectures in summer: but natural history is not taught 
exclusively at that period: on the contrary, the more enlarged 
course is conducted during the winter-season. — The follow- 
ing deliberate assertion of a grave Professor of Geneva may 
now excite a smile: * None but Scotchmen destined to the 
church can study theology; for the doctrine taught is Cal- 
vinism, which is scarcely professed any where in Great Britain, 
except in Scotland.” What will many members of our Esta- 
blished Church, and entire masses of methodistical Dissenters, 
say to this statement ?— In the University of Edinburgh, 
there is a chair for Public Law, and a Professor is regularly 
appointed, with a salary: but we have been assured that no 
lectures in this department are given. Neither are the private 
lecturers in this city authorized by the University; although 
their exertions are, on the whole, more beneficial than injuri- 
ous to the established teachers. 

Without being conscious that we are the dupes of local 
prepossessions, or of southern vanity, we cannot refrain from 
suspecting that the present author’s comparative estimate of 
the Scotch and the English cltaracter inclines more in favour 
of the former than truth will altogether justify. It may be 
that many of our northern neighbours are less shy and re- 
served with foreigners than we too often are: but, among 
ourselves, we certainly do not yield to the Caledonians in 
sociableness and affability ; nor do we generally pay more 
homage to rank, fortune, or power, than is rendered on the 
other side of the Tweed, where neither family-pride nor 
purse-pride is by any means extinct. — The statement that in 
Scotland the French language ‘is learnt, and spoken with 
ease, by all who have rec ceived the slightest degree of edu- 
cation,’ will not, we apprehend, be borne out by fact. With 
these deductions, however, we have reason to believe that the 
portrait of the Scots, exhibited in the present pages, will be 
found sufficiently correct ;—at all events, no unfavourable 
likeness. | 
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The Professor’s philosophical musings on the Calton-hill, 
on a fine Sunday evening, were invaded by the novelty of a 
spectacle not altogether in harmony with his feelings. 


‘ I saw at a distance,’ says he, ‘ on the turf, a great crowd of 
men, women, and children, some standing, others confusedly 
seated, and all intent on the same object. In the throng, I soon 
perceived a man who occupied a more elevated station than the 
others, and who seemed to attract to himself the looks of the mul- 
titude. I approached, and beheld this man mounted on a table, 
haranguing his auditors like a quack at a fair, and speaking in a 
tone of great animation, while the most profound silence reigned in 
his congregation. What was my astonishment when I discovered 
that the orator, whose voice, gesture, garb, and whole appear- 
ance, seemed to bespeak a juggler, was an itinerant Methodist, 
instructing in the doctrines of his sect the passengers and the 
loungers whom the fineness of the evening had invited to the 
Calton-hill ! 

‘ Dressed in the most vulgar style, bawling with the voice of 
Stentor, and gesticulating like Punch, this extraordinary preacher 
could not infuse much devotion into the moving crowd; who, 
with their heads covered, stopped for a moment to listen to his 
sermon; and most of whom retired more indignant than edified, 
by seeing the sacred name of Religion thus profaned, and the 
dignified station of a minister of the Gospel assimilated to the 
vocation of a Merry-andrew. It is still more surprizing to find 
such an exhibition permitted by the magistrates of a city anda 
country that profess, even in the most trivial details, a purity and 
an austerity which are occasionally pushed to extremes. I am 
aware that the British constitution tolerates the free exercise of 
every mode of Christian worship: but, in a case like the present, 
bounds should be set to such indulgence ; and the first mechanic, 
who happens to fancy himself inspired, should not be allowed to 
stand up in a public place, and preach a system as erroneous in its 
dogmas as it is dangerous in its consequences :—a system in which 
the Deity is represented as a pitiless and merciless judge, and in 
which the most dreadful punishments of hell are denounced, with 
extreme vehemence, against all those who embrace not the creed 
of the Methodists. Such glowing descriptions, which form the 
ceaseless theme of these market- -place preachers, have produced 
derangement in many weak and superstitious minds.’ 


In the author’s glance at the geology of both banks of the 
Forth, from Borrowston-ness to St. Abb’s Head on the south, 
and from North Queensferry to the neighbourhood of Ely on 
the north, we see marks of a hasty and superficial examin- 
ation: but it may prompt some of the scientific residents of 
Edinburgh to survey the same lines of coast more at leisure, 
and with greater minuteness of detail. ‘The graceful and 
delicate basaltic columns near Kincraig Point, the trapp- 
conglomerate, the caverns, and the alleged Ely garnets, - 
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well deserving of particular investigation, though generally 
overlooked by travellers because they are out of the track of 
the public road, The detached mass of sand-stone, also, 
involved in the trapp-rocks between Burnt-island and King- 
horn, and various other particul: irs, might have furnished this 
observant tourist with some inter esting “notices, had it suited 
his convenience to prolong his visit to Fife : while a more de- 
liberate progress along the shores of the Forth might have 
enabled him to avoid some little slips and inaccuracies, to 
which, however, he is less addicted than most foreign writers 

who profess to portray British scenery and manners. As 
instances of carelessness, or hurry, we may note that the petty 
village of Cramond is exalted into a town; that LZeverherthing 
is written Lnverkithein ; that General Wemyss’s estate is con- 
founded with that of the Earl of Wemyss ; that Leven, 
instead of Largo, is stated to have given birth to Alexander 
Selkirk ; that AKzncrazg is uniformly called Kincaid ; and that 
Kittiwakes is incorrectly transformed into Kutgehefs. 

As, in the geological circles of Edinburgh, the dedatable 
rocks of Fassnet-burn are still held in glowing remembrance, 
the decision of a neutral judge with respect to their nature 
and constitution may be intitled to some consideration, and we 
therefore quote the statement of the Geneva Professor: 


‘ Arrived on the banks of the small stream of Fassnet, which 
traverses the bottom of the valley, in the middle of the grauwacké- 
hills of Lammer-muir, we found some beds of a granitic rock be- 
tween the layers of grauwacké. ~ ‘This rock, however, is not a 
genuine granite, for it contains more than three elements. 
Neither is it, as some mineralogists assure us, a syenitic green- 
stone ; nor a true syenite, unless an undefined extension be given 
to that term: but I shall prefer the expression syenitic granite of 
transition, because in its composition it resembles a gr anite more 
than a syenite. With respect to its position, it is there found in 
strata subordinate to the grauwacké ; and these strata, though of 
inconsiderable thickness, are very extensive. The colour of the 
rock varies, like its composition. i have found specimens of which 
the prevailing tint is red-brown, spotted with black; and which, 
when closely examined, are observed to contain much reddish 
felspar, glistening with quartz of the same colour, spanglets of 
black mica, and some very minute and thinly scattered grains of 
black hornblend. It gives out the argillaceous odour by insufflation. 
The general colour of the other variety Is grey, spotted with 
black. It is compose d, first. of white shining fels spar, in nearly 
equal proportion with a black hornblend, dis posed in grains and 
in crystals, with briliiant faces; and, second lly, of a little white 
quartz, and a very smail quantity of black mica. It likewise yields 
the argillaceous odour by insufflation,’ 
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We are disposed to place reliance on these distinct state- 
ments, because the author is habituated to examine the com- 
position of rocks with the magnifying glass and the micro- 
scope, and because he seeems to be unwarped by any 
pre-conceived theory. 

Having staid only a few hours at Glasgow, on his way to 
Arran, M. pe Saussure’s notices of that populous and com- 
mercial city are very brief, and stand in need of correction. 
To the names of Simson and Reid should have been added 
those of Hutcheson, Smith, and Miller. ‘The number of 
students attending the University, when our traveller peeped 
within its gates, must have amounted to upwards of a thou- 
sand, instead of four hundred: only those who engage in the 
stated academical curriculum are distinguished by an appro- 
priate costume ; the constitution and usages of the seminary 
considerably differ from those of Oxford and Cambridge; and, 
instead of being confined as prisoners within the gloomy ‘walls 
of the College, all the students lodge in the town: so that the 
worthy Professor may reserve his commiseration and that of 
his readers for more unfortunate objects. ‘The Hunterian 
Museum is despatched in two words as an anatomical cabinet. 
— At Dumbarton, too, the author deviates from his accus- 
tomed accuracy, when he represents the supreme criminal 
judges as holding the assizes in the head-town of every county, 
in succession; their ordinary tribunal being in fact fixed in 
Edinburgh; and their spring and autumn circuits being 
limited to a few of the more considerable towns within three 
great divisions or azres. * 

From the remarks on the sand-stones of the Firth of Clyde, 
we extract the following as at least ingenious, and as relating 
to a phenomenon which has seldom attracted the attention of 
even professional observers : 


‘ The deep-red coloured sand-stones are often marked with 
white spots, so perfectly round that they present the appearance 
of having been traced with the compasses. These circles are 
found from three lines even to six inches in diameter; and in 
most of them may be discerned, in the precise centre of the white 
circle, a small deep-black point. The most remarkable circum- 
stance is that the colour of the stone is thus lost, without its 
nature being in the least changed; and it is not merely in its 
superficial extent that the red stone has lost its colour: for, in 
whatever direction it is broken, the black point is always sur- 
rounded by a white circular space, so that it occupies the centre 
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* Wherever we oppose the statements of the present writer, we 
do it on authority which we know will not mislead us. 
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of a discoloured sphere. What can be the cause of this phzno- 
menon ; and how much of it are we to ascribe to that black point, 
which, from its minuteness, offers not sufficient characters for us 
to recognize to what species it belongs ? Should we regard it as 
the cause or as the product of this discoloration of the sand-stone? 
May it not be owing to the union of the particles of the red oxyd 
of iron, attracted by some assignable force into a common centre ; 
and which, on resuming the metallic state, may have formed an 
atom of native iron? Although I cannot prove this distinctly, it 
strikes me as the most plausible explanation of the phenomenon.’ 


At Loch Ranza, in Arran, we are introduced to the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Cowie, a rustic geological cécerone, and one 
of the wonders of the island, but no stickler for the aqueous 
element. The first interview of the two Professors is record- 
ed in a vein of naiveté and playful humour: but other veins 
principally solicited the author’s attention, and particularly 
those of granite, which penetrate into the schistus, and those 
of trapp, which traverse the sand-stone. From various argu- 
ments suggested on the spot, the inference seems to be war- 
ranted that the granite of this extraordinary island is more 
recent than the schistus which envelopes it. ‘These intrusive 
veins of granite have considerably puzzled the disciples of the 
Wernerian school; and M. pe Saussure well exposes the 
futility of their attempts to explain them away. ‘The whole 
chapter, indeed, which treats of the mineralogy of Arran, 
would require to be separately analyzed, had not some of the 
leading circumstances which: it unfolds been anticipated by 
Mr. Playfair, Dr. Macculloch, and others. While the pre- 
sent geologist, however, is solicitous to register facts as they 
present themselves to his senses, he is no blind partizan of the 
Huttonian hypothesis; which he conceives to be as inadequate 
as that of the Neptunists to account for the existing state of 
the crust of the earth. 

Although the island of Bute presents some striking appear- 
ances to the scientific traveller, and its Kyles may be said to 
form a scene almost unique, it is here very hastily and par- 
tially reviewed. So far are its inhabitants from being Low- 
landers, that many of them still converse in Gaelic, and a 
sermon in that language is preached every Sunday at Rothe- 
say. Neither are they so reserved and uncourteous as the 
author would seem to insinuate: on the contrary, they are 
reputed to be more frank and obliging in their intercourse 
with strangers than the natives of Ayrshire or Renfrewshire, 
on the opposite side of the Firth; or even than the moun- 
taineers of Cowal, who are separated trom them only by a 

very narrow channel. 
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The narrative of the excursion to Arran and Bute is fol- 
lowed by a chapter, of considerable length, on the manners 
of the Scotish Lowlanders. The rapid improvement of their 
condition, since the period of the Union, is appreciated with 
just discernment; and a part of the sober-mindedness, good 
morals, and the elementary tincture of education, so observ- 
able among the lower ies of their society, may doubtless 
be traced to the legal establishment of parochial schools. 
Yet, long before this national institution, the Scots were 
remarked for a philosophical or metaphysical turn of mind, 
and for a propensity to religious discussions ; and the circum- 
stances which primarily induced this prominent feature in 
their intellectual character, which prompted their arduous 
struggles for the Reformation and for the maintenance of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, and which even at this day continue 
to tinge their imaginations with the dark shades of Calvinistic 
theology, remain perhaps to be unfolded. Should it be 
alleged that the different modes of training our youth, in our 
southern and our northern Universities, may (as M. pe Saus- 
SURE insinuates) go far to solve the problem, we may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether the spirit of our academical discipline 
and institutions can be fairly supposed to influence the mental 
habits of the mass of our population; and, even granting that 
it moulded them entirely, the question Mev still recur, 
whence have originated the differences in the views and plans 
of education ? : 

In the author’s outline of the ecclesiastical establishment 
and church-judicatories of Scotland, we perceive some symp- 
toms of mis-information, or inadvertency. ‘Thus, we are told 
that the General Assembly is composed of as many ministers 
and elders as there are presbyteries: but each presbytery, ac- 
cording to its numerical amount, deputes a certain proportion 
of its members, and an elder; and each University, and every 
royal borough, return a commissioner, who must be an elder, 
and may be a minister. It is not, moreover, the province of 
this supreme church court to nominate to vacant livings, 
although it takes cognizance, in the last resort, of the disputed 
qualifications of presentees: but all civil questions relative to 
the right of patronage are tried in the Court of Session, from 
whose decision an appeal may be made to the House of Peers, 
It is true, however, that, if the patron of a living should 
neglect to present within six months from the date of the 
vacancy, the right of nominating devolves to the presbytery 
within whose bounds such vacancy has taken place. — M. DE 
S. likewise labours under a mistake, when he asserts that the 
stipend of a Scotch clergyman never exceeds 150/, a year; 
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that sum being now the minimum fixed by law; and many of 
them, according to the current price of grain, varying from 


2001. to 300l., or even 400/.: while a few may fairly be esti- 
mated somewhat higher. After all, the fattest benefice, that 
can be quoted within the range of Presbyterian parity, will not 
be deemed very liberal when we reflect on the long and expen- 
sive education of candidates for the church, the hazard of a 
tedious probation, the arduous and useful duties of the ordained 
ministers, and the respectable rank which they maintain in 
society. The salary of a minister of Edinburgh was, we have 
been told, originally on a level with that of a Judge of the 
Court of Session; and, if so, why is the difference now so 
great ?— As to the Cameronians, so far from being the most 
numerous sect in North Britain, they have greatly dwindled 
in numbers, and are very thinly scattered over the country. — 
M. be S. occasionally dilates on the prejudices which the 
English continue to foster against the Scots, but never sur- 
mizes any reciprocity of unfounded prepossessions. We 
have reason to believe, however, that, in consequence of the 
more extended and multiplied intercourse between the two 
ends of the island, such illiberal ideas are mutually wearing 
away. | 

During his tour to the Hebrides, the Genevan Professor 
was accompanied by a young gentieman who had prosecuted 
his studies at the University of Edinburgh, and was willing 
to share the risks and privations incident to such an expedi- 
tion. The islands which, with more or less diligence, they 
surveyed, were Mull, Ulva, Staffa, Iona, Coll, Tirey, Eigg, 
Rum, Canna, Long Island, and Skye. We find Colonsay 
incidentally mentioned as belonging to Macdonald of Staffa: 
but its real proprietor we presume to be Macniel of Oransay. 
Many of the continental naturalists, we doubt not, will be 
fully sensible of their obligations to this enterprizing traveller, 
who has enabled them to contemplate at leisure, in their 
closets, these remote and storm-beaten islands; to form some 
notions of their aspect and structure ; and to come in contact, 
as it were, with the poor but hardy and hospitable beings 
attached to such rocky and shadeless soil. In the annota- 
tions on Staffa, they will find a few pertinent strictures on 
some of the precipitate assertions and erroneous delineations 
of Faujas de Saint-Fond ; and they will be much more fasti- 
dious than we are, if they are not pleasingly drawn along by 
the author’s lively style, and his constant anxiety to collect 
true and valuable information. From this portion of the 
work, however, which occupies about 330 pages of the second 
and 50 of the third volume, we beg leave to select only such 
a ian passages 
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passages as seem to possess some interest for those of our 
countrymen who are conversant in the previous communica- 
tions of Johnson, Boswell, Pennant, and Macculloch; and 
who would scarcely thank us for involving them in a series of 
repetitions. 

In adverting to the language which the first view of the 
Cave of Fingal extorted from Sir Joseph Banks and the 
Bishop of Linkoping, M. pe Saussure makes the following 
judicious reflections : 


‘ While I can make allowance for the sentiment whicli inspired 
these learned men with such a comparison, I cannot altogether 
concur in their opinion. The perfect regularity of each basaltic 
column, of which these rocks are composed, may indeed, for a 
moment, recall the idea of architecture ; but we should not urge 
this parallel too far, since it will not abide the test of deliberate 
examination. The grand monuments of nature may, like that be- 
fore us, present regularity in their details, but never display sym- 
metry in the assemblage of their parts; for an indefinite variety 
pervades the grouping ; a certain picturesque disorder manifests 
(as it were) the signet of nature; and to compare them with the 
work of man rather tends to injure the very object of our enthu- 
siasm, since it leads us to judge of it by the rules of art. The 
two styles are so different, that I cannot perceive why our admir- 
ation of the one should prevent us from enjoying the other; nor 
can I subscribe to the opinion of Tvoz/, that he who has seen 
Staffa is no longer capable of admiring the colonnades of the 
Louvre, of St. Peter’s at Rome, or of Palmyra.’ 


Though Staffa yet affords pasture to a few sheep, it has for 
some time been destitute of a single human resident; and the 
shepherd’s hut, of which Fawas gave such a moving picture, 
now exists only in ruins. One of the present traveller’s 
boatmen, who had lived in it during eight years, described 
that period of his existence as fraught with gloom and 
anxiety; stating that he and his companions were often in- 
volved in showers of spray, when the whole island shook, 
and their ears were assailed with the incessant thundering of 
the waves as they rolled into the cavern, and the howling of 
the awful tempest. 

The Iona pebbles, which some mineralogists have classed 
with the nephritic stone, and others with indurated steatite, 
appeared to the present observer to approach more nearly 
the nature of noble serpentine. ‘They are much less hard 
than jade, less heavy, and infusible before the common blow- 
pipe; while they are harder and more translucent than the 
bildstein, or figure-stone of the Germans. 

Coll, notwithstanding its apparent insignificance, contains 
some interesting exhibitions of mineral veins : . 
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‘ Enormous veins of felspar, often mixed with quartz, black 
mica, and horn-blend, intersect the beds of gneiss in all sorts of 
perpendicular and oblique directions, but never parallel to the 
plains of the beds. The colour of the felspar is whitish, some- 
times passing to violet, and at other times to red; its texture is 
foliated, and its lustre very lively. In its play of colour, it re- 
sembles the Labrador felspar; except that it does not, like it, 
combine rich and changing hues with vividness of lustre. This 
beautiful felspar occurs disseminated, in crystals very closely 
approximated, and which often measure more than two inches 
every way, in a base formed of a mixture of granular quartz, and 
of opake dull-white felspar: but the large felspar-crystals are 
sometimes so intimately grouped, that their cementing base is in- 
visible. They are also usually accompanied with large nodules of 
vitreous quartz, and with groups of black mica, in the form of 
laminz, of which the assemblage occupies a surface of several 
square inches. The rock of which the veins are composed may 
therefore be termed granite, or porphyritic granite: but the 
elements which form it are of such considerable dimensions, that 
it is really a gigantic granite, and such, I believe, as is very rarely 
seen. As these veins, which have a very considerable length, and 
a breadth of several feet, seem not to proceed from any mass of 
granite, since none exists in the isle of Coll or even in the sur- 
rounding islands, — and as, moreover, the elements which compose 
the veins are of the same nature with those which compose the 
gneiss that they traverse, — 1 am inclined to regard them as con- 
temporary with the gneiss. We must, then, suppose that some 
unknown cause had, at the moment of the formation of that rock, 
allowed the particles of quartz, felspar, and mica, which compose 
it, to assume a much more ample developement, and to crystallize 
in large masses. ‘The intervals in which this cause could operate 
are determined by the extent of the veins. All the rocks which 
the sea has laid bare, in the western portion of the island, are tra- 
versed in every direction by these remarkable veins. In them we 
meet with rounded masses, more than a foot in diameter, of a 
beautiful deep-green actynolite, disposed in diverging prisms, or 
large plates.’ 


Other felspatoze veins, not less singular, are observed in 
the gneiss-rocks to the south of the bay of Brakaka, in the 
same island, accompanied by superb specimens of black crys- 
tallized horn-blend, imbedded in the quartz, and forming a 
black and white granitel, traversed by veins of amorphous 
epidote. Mention is likewise made of amorphous veins, 
which run through the gneiss without altering the appearance 
of its texture at the points of contact, but exhibiting a finer 
grain towards the sides than near the middle of the vein ; and 
two of them assume, at the junction, a schistoze aspect and 
fissile texture. There is likewise a stratum of a beautiful 
white rock, composed of felspar and quartz, and thinly 
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sprinkled with small garnets, of a vivid red hue, the whole 
susceptible of polish. — ‘The large fucus, so vaguely noticed 
at page 417. of the second volume, we conceive to be no other 
than the digitatus ; and, if so, it grows abundantly on many 
rocks at a very moderate distance from the beach, so as to 
be often uncovered at the low ebb of spring-tides, being by no 
means limited to the deep seas. We may here take leave to 
remark, as we proceed, that the learned author’s indications 
of the sea-birds, which happened to occur within range 
of his vision, are more numerous and satisfactory than those 
of the marine and maritime plants, many of which must have 
been more accessible to his grasp. 

The gneiss of Tirey presents veins of very large-grained 
granite, analogous to those that we have just described. The 
singular marble of this island occurs imbedded in the gneiss, 
near Balaphatric; and the small greenish globules, or little 
masses that are dispersed through its substance, appear to be 
malacolite, or sublite. Owing to the numerous fissures in the 
blocks, this elegant variety of marble cannot be procured in 
pieces of any considerable size; and we should apprehend 
that the malacolite grains, which so finely contrast with the 
rose or flesh colour of the base, may be detached in the act of 
polishing. In some specimens, have been also observed 
saliant nodules, of two or three inches in diameter; which, 
when broken, present a substance that has several of the cha- 
racters of amorphous lepidolite, and of malacolite; which last 
is easily recognized by its deep-green tint, by its lively and 
vitreous lustre, and by fusing, with effervescence, into a 
greenish-grey vesicular enamel. Then succeeds a yellowish 
and thinly foliated substance, supposed to be another modifi- 
cation of lepidolite; and, lastly, another of a fine sky-blue 
tint, but in very small particles, which seems to possess the 
properties of Hauyne: — if so, its situation in a primitive 
rock is not a little extraordinary. 

On their return to Coll, during a heavy gale, and in the con- 
fusion that ensued in consequence of all the boatmen having 
indulged too freely in the vin du pays, the party had so nearly 
perished, that they seem to have been indebted for their safety 
to the presence of mind and the masterly exertions of the 
laird of Coll. 

In the gneiss-rocks of Soey were found some crystals of 
green diallage, and a new variety of primitive lime-stone, or 
marble; being a mixture of foliated carbonate of lime, noble 
serpentine, and mother-of-pearl coloured spanglets of a sub- 
stance resembling mica, or talc, but more probably referable 


to lepidolite, being extremely fusible. 
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Professor Jameson long since well described the Scoure of 
Eigg, one of the most striking geological phanomena of the 
British isles ; and M. pe Saussure has adopted that gentle- 
man’s delineation of its southern side: but, with respect 
to the composition of the pillars, he contends that their 
basis is not pitch-stone, but a substance approaching nearer to 
the nature of obsidian ; and that it ought, in the mean time, 
to be provisionally ranked as a lithoid modification of that 
mineral, or as a non-descript. It is extremely probable, 
however, that pitch-stone and obsidian are not essentially dis- 
tinct, and that they pass into one another. Sir George 
Mackenzie’s observations, if we rightly recollect, Bist. 
corroborate this conjecture. — The occasional notice of ob- 
sidian, by the way, existing in the Hebrides, is scarcely com- 
patible with the total absence of volcanic agency at the period 
of its formation. — The account of the Scoure, one of the most 
interesting passages in this work, is followed by the relation of 
a well-known incident, which should make us less enamoured 
than the laudatores temporis acti of the chivalry of the feodal 
times: we allude to the barbarous suffocation of a numerous 
party of Macdonalds by the Macleods of Skye, in one of the 
caverns of the isle of Eigg, in which are still strewed the bones 
of the unfortunate sufferers. In another respect, this cavern, 
which occurs in a rock of wacké, or earthy basalt, is deserving 
of attention. We are generally tempted to attribute to the 
sea the formation of the grottoes which are found on its 
shores: but such an explanation. ‘ is irreconcileable with the 
form of that which we are now considering. To the sea, in 
fact, it presents only an aperture of three feet in diameter, at 
most; whereas in the interior of the rock its height exceeds 
thirty feet; so that the sea cannot have effected its excavation. 
We should rather presume that this cavern was formed at 
the same time as the rock which contains it; and that it is a 
natural vacuity, effected during the consolidation of the wacké 
by the disengagement of gases, or aqueous vapour.’ 

In the parsonage of Eigg, the journalist, though quite un- 
conscious of harm at the time, found that he had hurt the 
feelings of several of the worthy inmates, by packing and label- 
ling some fine specimens of zeolite, laumonite, &c. on Sunday; 
af a Highland gentleman, who accompanied him in some of 
his roamings, gave occasion to still more marked offence by 
picking up a few stones, although purposely unprovided with 
ahammer. Such simple traits are worth volumes of commen- 
tary. — The population of this island amounts to about 400, 
nearly one half of whom profess the Roman Catholic religion. 
* Although the inhabitants, who observe both forms of wor- 
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ship, live on a good understanding with one another, I was 
amused to hear in this little island several animated discus- 
sions on controverted points of theology. These topics -of 
conversation are treated with warmth and vehemence, but 
without acrimony, or any excess of intolerance: yet one is 
here surprized to encounter the revival of arguments and a 
species of dialectics which, in all the rest of Europe, have 
been allowed for ages to slumber in the tomb of. the most 
profound oblivion.’ 

The Sun-fish, mentioned in the passage to Rum, is not a 
cetaceous animal, but the Tetrodon mola of Linné. — In Rum, 
various specimens of heliotrope, some of them with reddish 
spots, were collected, yet differing in several particulars from 


the oriental samples : 


‘ Colonel M‘Lean of Coll is sole proprietor of the island of 
Rum. The inhabitants amount to 443, and are all Protestants. 
We are told that, when Mr. M‘Lean’s grandfather took possession 
of the island, all the inhabitants were Catholics: but the new pro- 

rietor, a zealous Protestant, perceiving with vexation the kind of 
worship that was established on this part of his own estates, took his 
station one Sunday, during mass, at the entrance of the church, 
dismissed the congregation, shut the door, put the keys in his 
pocket, and threatened the infliction of his golden-headed cane on 
those who should presume to return to hear mass. The other 
Hebridians, in allusion to this new mode of conversion, have ever 
since called these people the gold-headed-cane Protestants.’ * 


At Canna, the effect of the magnetic influence on Compass- 
hill was found to be more inconsiderable than it had been 
reported. 

The complications and anomalies of the geological struc- 
ture of Skye demanded a much more deliberate investigation 





¢* It is curious to reflect on what trivial circumstances the 
change or the preservation of the established religion, in different 
districts of Europe, has depended. When the Reformation pene- 
trated into Swisserland, the government of the principality of 
Neuchatel, wishing to allow liberty of conscience to all their sub- 
jects, invited each parish to vote for or against the adoption of 
the new worship ; and in all the parishes, except two, the majority 
of suffrages declared in favour ofthe Protestant communion. The 
inhabitants of the small village of Creissier had also assembled ; 
and, forming an even number, there happened to be an equality 
of votes for and against the change of religion. A shepherd being 
absent, tending the flocks on the hills, they summoned him to 
appear and decide this important question: when, having no liking 
to innovations, he gave his voice in favour of the existing form of 
worship ; and this parish remained Catholic, and is so at this day, 
in the te. of the Protestant cantons.’ 
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than M. DE Saussure had it in his power to bestow. We 
shall, therefore, only mention that, from this island of rain 
and storms, he crossed over to Ross-shire, and took his weary 
way over gloomy, monotonous, and far-spread wastes, which 
afforded him an ample specimen of Highland desolation. On 
emerging from these dreary solitudes, his eyes were once 
more gladdened with the sight of cultivation and verdure ; 
and he shaped his course, with accelerated velocity, by Inver- 
ness, Elgin, &c. to Edinburgh. 

Here terminates the interesting recital of the author’s 
travels, which is composed in the form of a journal. —The 
greater part of the third volume is devoted to distinct dissert- 
ations on the manners of the Scotish Highlanders, before the 
rebellion in 1745; on the changes effected in their country 
since that period; on the Gaelic language; on the authen- 
ticity of the poems of Ossian; and on Gaelic poetry and 
music: to which is subjoined an appendix, or general glance 
at the natural history of Scotland. Jn the days of other years, 
we might have been tempted to consider these disquisitions in 
a separate article: but most of the subjects have been so re- 
peatedly canvassed, and some of them are so little susceptible 
of being reduced to satisfactory statements, that we should 
now despair of rendering our remarks either novel or generally 
interesting. ‘This portion of M. pe S.’s labours, however, 
may awaken a degree of curiosity among the learned of con- 
tinental Europe; and it is only due to a writer whose pages 
have afforded us so much rational entertainment, to add that 
it bespeaks the exercise of honest feelings, and of talents 
habituated to diligent and acute research. Still we must con- 
fess, that we are unromantic enough to entertain serious 
doubts of the early existence of much Ossianic poetry; and the 
present essayist is too sensible and discerning to main- 
tain that it can be traced to the third century of the Christian 
sera, or that its present form and loveliness owe nothing to 
the arrangement and embellishments of Mr. Macpherson. 
Indeed, the longer the question continues to be agitated, the 
more clearly it seems to be proved that the last-mentioned 
gentleman wrought his fabric on very slender and scattered 
materials, 

Our opinions with regard to the fisheries and migration, 
also, are not quite in unison with those of the present learned 
and worthy inquirer. It is true that, if the salt-laws were 
either abrogated or duly modified, and the occupation of a 
fisherman entirely separated from that cf a cultivator of the 
scil, ample supplies of fish might be drawn from the Highland 
coasts: but, without adequate markets for their consumption, 
they would remain a drug on the hands of the adventurers ; 
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and yet this essential consideration has been generally over- 
looked in all our patriotic speculations on the subject. — 
Again, the changes in the state of British society, which time 
and the progress of civilization have brought in their train, 
and the heavy load of taxation which has fallen on the pos- 
sessors of the soil, seem imperatively to require that the 
Highlands of Scotland should be converted into a grazing 
country ; that landlords should turn their property to the best 
account ; and that lazy and unproductive retainers should be 
removed to scenes of active exertion, and allowed to earn the 
comforts attendant on habits of regular industry. ‘To effect 
all this, or even to labour for its accomplishment, is surely 
not to “ do evil that good may come,” but to check the menaced 
approach of widely diffused misery and ruin. 

The first three sections of the Appendix relate to the 
physical configuration and geological structure of Scotland; 
exhibiting the limits of the respective formations, and the 
lines of their general direction and dip, unincumbered with 
any complication of detail: but the grauwacké series is repre- 
sented as including the rocks of granular quartz, conglome- 
rate, red sand-stone, and compact felspar ; and consequentiy 
comprizing the Sidlay, Campsie, and Ochil ranges of hills. 
Instead of assigning this latitude of acceptation to the trans- 
ition division, it would perhaps be more philosophical to ex- 
punge the term, especially as it owes its origin to a very 
questionable hypothesis. 

With respect to the plants and animals, they are somewhat 
unceremoniously dismissed in a few pages; and it is erro- 
neously asserted that lizards are unknown in Scotland. 

We must now close these volumes, only farther apprizing 
our readers that the popular and the more scientific chapters 
are generally so arranged, that they may be perused inde- 
pendently of each other; that the small maps and engravings 
are executed with more regard to fidelity than to elegance or 
parade of art ; and that the incidental episodes relative to the 
fate of the Pretender, and other matters, agreeably relieve the 
attention and affect the feelings, 





Art. III. Floresta de Rimas Antiguas Castellanas, &c.; i.e. A 
Selection of Antient Spanish Poetry, compiled by Don Joun 
NicHoLas Bout DE Faser, of the Royal Spanish Academy, 


S§vo. pp.400. Hamburgh. 1821. Imported by Treuttel and 
Wirtz. Price 15s. sewed. 


We are informed that the editor of the present volume has 
been engaged for twenty years in the study of antient 
Spanish poetry, and that he has been preparing materials for 


a much 
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a much more extensive work, in which he intends to give to the 
world a complete body of the celebrated writers of Spanish song; 
accompanied by some <issertations on the progress of poetry 
and on the structure of verse. ‘lhe volume now published 
may be considered as a specimen of the larger work project- 
ed, and the selection seems to us to be executed with taste and 
discrimination. It consists principally of the chefs d’auvre of 
authors who flourished in the sixteenth or the earliest part of 
the seventeenth century: but some few compositions are of a 
more recent date, and several are now first printed, from 
antient manuscripts of great rarity. 

The poems are arranged under the classes of Religious, 
Moral, Amorous, and Convivial; and among the first are many 
to the Virgin Mary, written with that strange mixture of 

llantry, superstition, and enthusiasm, which at one time so 
highly characterized the addresses of Roman Catholic de- 
votees. We shall extract one of them, written by Pero 
Lopez de Ayala, and never before published; and, for the 
sake of readers who may not be entirely familiar with 
the language of the original, we subjoin an attempt at a free 
translation, which may give some though a very imperfect 
notion of the peculiarities of the original. 


‘ Senora, estrella luciente, 
que & todo el mundo guia, 
guia @ este tu sirviente 
que su alma en ti fia. 


‘ A canela bien oliente 
eres, Senora, comparada, 
de la mirra de oriente 
has loor muy senalada: 

4 tt fas clamor la gente 
en sus cuitas todavia, 

uten por pecador se siente 
Rises & Santa Maria. 


‘ Al cedro en la altura 
te comparé Salomon, 
la iglesia tu fermosura 
al cipres del monte Sion: 
palma fresca en verdura 
fermosa y de grant valia, 
oliva la escritura 
te llama, Senhora mia. 


‘© De la mar eres estrella, 
del cielo puerta lumbrosa, 
despues del pario doncclla 
de Dios, madre, fyja, sposa ! 


\ 
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tu amansaste la querella 
que por Eva nos venta, 
y el mal que fizo ella 
por tt hobo mejoria.’ 


O Lady mine, bright star of heaven, 
Thy light so pure and kind 

A means and pledge of peace is given 
To every pious mind. 


tae 


Lady, thy fragance some compare 
‘To sweets in India grown ; 

But, ah! thy breath is lovelier far 
Than myrrh or cinnamon. 





+ 


e__- 


When woes perplex, when ills befall, 
When conscience wounds us sore, 
On Holy Mary’s name we call, 
And feel our troubles o’er. 


Mount Sion many a cypress shews 
Of beauty rich and rare, 

On Lebanon many a cedar grows, 
But none with thee compare. 


The graceful palm uprears its head, 
And boasts its strength and growth, 
The olives wide their branches spread ; — 
Thy charms eclipse them both. 


The sea owns thee its guardian star, 
The heaven, its portress mild, 

The earth, by titles nobler far, 
God’s mother, spouse, and child. 


Man’s fallen state, which cureless seem’d, 
Thy mercy could remove ; 

And Eve’s transgression is redeem’d | 
By Mary’s passing love. 


Among the moral poems, we were much pleased to find an 
old favourite from the works of Jerom de Lomas. ‘Those of 
our readers who are intimate with the Spanish language, 
and who have not happered to meet with the poem, will be ’ 
gratified by our extracting the following passage which forms 
the opening of it; since it is full of such rich and glowing 
imagery as might have burst from the fancy of Chaucer. 


°° —_hao ~ - . 


‘ Cuando miro la tierra rica y bella 

de verdas plantas, de olorosas flores, 

y como adorna al cielo cada estrella 
con luz ardiente, y asi de mil colores 
hermosa variedad mostrarse en ella, 

y las aves movidas ya de amores 
vagando por los bosques noche y dita 

en busca de su dulce companta. 


‘ Y cuande 
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* Y cuando miro verdes y hojosos 


los Arboles de fresca sombra llenos, 

y de las aves cantos mil sabrosos 

por ellos, que los hacen mas amenos, 
con murmirios blandos y amorosos 

tr banando los rios sus terrenos, 

y todo tal enfin que su belleza 

se goza en contemplar naturaleza. 


‘ Digo entre mt, pensando cuanto es breve 
aguesta nuestra miserable vida: 
que ha poco que encubierta de la nieve 
era esta verde playa tan 4orida, 
de una niebla que 4 la luz se atreve 
la belleza del cielo era impedida 
y las agora erraticas manadas 


fo) 
estaban en las cuadras encerradas. 


‘ Ni por umbrosas plantas con acentos 
dulces, mostraban aves su hermonia, 
mas cada cual, de los helados vientos 
vitndolo todo yerto, enmudecia: 
y el duro hielo d,juerza y mal contentos 
sus cursos &@ los rios detenia, 
y cuanto ya se ve rico y gozoso, 
era aquella sazon pobre y lloroso.’ 


Some of the amorous verses are written in the usual pen- 
sive strain, while others evince unaffected sprightliness. We 
give a slight translation of the Lbro caudoloso, (a song which, 
although the author of it is not ascertained, is well known to 
most Spanish readers,) as a specimen of the compositions 
selected in this class. 


Ye gentle streams, 

Ye banks thick-gemm’d with flowers, 
Ye blissful meads, 

And cool refreshing bowers, 
Ask of the lovely maid 
Who wantons o’er your glade, 
Whether in moments of such glee 

She thinks of me. 


Fair drops of dew 

That tip the freshen’d green, 
And deck each leaf 

With pearls of spangling sheen, 
Ask, while the lovely maid 
Trips o’er each quivering blade, 
Whether in moments of such glee 

She thinks of me, 





Ye 
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Ye sparkling walks, 
Begirt with nodding groves, 
Along whose path 
My sprightly fair one roves, 
Should she but chance to stay, 
And listen, ask, I pray, 
Whether in moments of such glee 
She thinks of me. 
Ye chirping birds 
Who watch the morning grey, 
And with shrill voice 
Greet the first break of day, 
Ask of the lovely fair, 
The boast of all who habit there, 
Whether in moments of such glee 
She thinks of me. 


The convivial or facetious poems selected by Don Jouw 
DE FaBeEr are written with much freedom and vivacity, and 
selected with the same good judgment which is shewn in 
the other classes. If we have any animadversion to make, 
after having examined the whole volume, it is only an ex- 
pression of regret that he has not given us a more copious 
allotment of the * 2zmuas Amorosas ;? for the Spanish lan- 
guage contains a much greater proportion of poems and 
songs on this subject, w hich are unrivalled in their union of 
simplicity with warmth of teeling, than the extent occupied by 
this class in the present selection might lead the reader to 
suppose. We have received, however, so much pleasure on 
the present occasion, that we are not disposed to be hyper- 
critical; and, while we recommend the volume to the admirers 
of Spanish poetry as an extremely judicious and valuable 
compilation, we look forwards with great hopes to the results 
of the editor’s labours on a more extended scale, 

The volume is well printed, on good paper, with a hand- 
some frontispiece. 








ArT. IV. Manuel Historique du Systeme Politique, &c.; 2. e. 
An Historical Manual of the Political System of European 
States, and of their Colonies, since the Discovery of the two 
Indies. By M. Heeren, Professor of History in the University 
of Goettingen, &c. ‘Translated from the German.  $vo. 
pp. 364. Paris. 1821. 


We had great pleasure some years ago in noticing two - 
valuable works by M. Heeren, one on the Nations of 
Antiquity, (see M.R. N.S. vol. xi. p. 555. vol. xxii. p. 497.) 
and the other on the Crusades (see vol. Ix. p.466.). He has 
since 
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since published in German a series of historical essays, and a 
compendious history of the policy of the states of modern 
Europe: divided into three periods, the first commencing 
with the discovery of America, and extending to the begin- 
ning of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth; * the second, from that 
gra to the death of F rederic the Great; and the shied, from that 
time to the establishment of the French empire. ‘The volume 
before us is a translation of this work to the end of the second 
period ; the editor cautiously declining to enter on that por- 
tion which embraces the history of the French Revolution, 
and assuring the reader that it is a very delicate subject, which 
cannot yet ‘be impartially treated even by foreigners. We 
proceed, therefore, to comment on so much of M. HereEren’s 
production as we here find made accessible to the French 
nation. 

The petty disturbances and revolutions in Italy at the close 
of the fifteenth century would scarcely deserve notice, if they 
had not served to bring into play the great rival powers of 
France and Spain. Election to the empire, and a course of 
refined policy, secured the ascendancy to Charles the Fifth; 
and Spain was for a while raised to an eminence from which 
her subsequent history has been one continued decline: while 
the tyrannical measures pursued by Philip the Second in the 
Low Countries ended in the independence of Holland; and 
the absurd restrictions imposed by him and his successors on 
the trade of Portugal, which were designed to prevent the 
Dutch from carrying the goods of the East Indies from Por- 
tugal to the north of Europe, not only compelled them to 
seek a trade direct to India, in the course of which pursuit 
they made themselves masters of the Moluccas and of the Isle 
of Java, but rendered the possession of Portugal an incum- 
brance to Spain as long as it continued dependant, and termi- 
nated in the establishment of the house of Braganza and the 
inextinguishable hatred of the Portuguese nation. With regard 
to the conduct of Philip the Second in the Low Countri ies, we 
think that M. Hreren says rather too much in extenuation 
of it. Though it is true that just principles of religious toler- 
ation were not then understood, the experience of ‘half a cen- 
tury had shewn that religious opinions were not to be counted 
for nothing ; and all ages had proved that there is a point of 
endarance, bey ond which human nature is no longer passive. 
In fact, Philip was quite as much influenced by the wanton- 
ness of power as by ignorance cr bigotry. The destruction 
of the Spanish Armada, which turned ‘the attention of the 
English to naval aflairs, minal their ambition of supremacy 
on the seas; and the wise policy of Queen Elizabeth, in her 

inter- 
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interference with foreign affairs, her encouragement of trade, 
and her protection of refugees from Catholic persecution, 
placed England in a proud situation as the champion of Pro- 
testantism and the arbitress of Europe, from which the imbe- 
cility of the Stuarts subsequently degraded her for nearl 

century. — The remote as well as the more immediate effects 
of the Reformation are traced by M. HEEREN in a very mas- 
terly manner; and we quote his account of the establishment 
of the J esuits, because we think that his remarks are extremely 


just, and recent events make the subject interesting and im- 
portant at this time. 


‘ Among the consequences of the Reformation may be classed, 
if not the institution of the Jesuits, at least the system pursued 
by that Society, whose uniform object has been to subjugate public 
opinion. Devoted to the cause of popery, — that is to say, to 
the unbounded extension of the power of the Roman see, — it 
has necessarily had to contend not only with Protestantism but 
with all freedom of mind, and certainly the period of its establish- 
ment offered some prospect of success. The institution was suf- 
ficiently comprehensive, for its aim was to embrace all mankind ; 
and the plan for its advancement was sufficiently accommodating, 
for it was restrained by no rule. Still, at the outset, it was 
necessary to fall in with the spirit of the times; and the Society, 
in order to make any progress, was obliged to sacrifice some por- 
tion of its own principles, and to assume the form of surrounding 
objects. The grand design, however, was never to be out of 
sight ; and therefore the Society, by its inherent constitution, must 
either become omnipotent by success or be crushed by failure. 
Before it arrived at this crisis, it had a long preparatory course to 
go through ; and we cannot, therefore, be surprized either at the 
extent or the duration of the power which it acquired. Its inter- 
ference in politics was only a mode of accomplishing its ultimate 
object ; a means necessary but dangerous, because it must inevi- 
tably have all governments arrayed in hostility against itself as 
soon as it should be deserted by public opinion : for to public opi- 
nion, in the last resort, princes are compelled to defer. Advancing 
according to occasion, by intrigues, or in open day, it succeeded 
in throwing a net over all the governments of Europe, and the 
bonds of its influence were felt not only by the states separately 
but throughout the system. It would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to state at what precise periods and to what extent its secret 
agency operated: but its power may be tolerably well conjectured 
from the nature of its organization. 

* Ignatius Loyala, an ardent enthusiast, founded the Society of 
Jesus at first under the form of a private association (1534). It 
was sanctioned by Paul the Third (1540), and very much enlarged 
in 1543 and 1549; sothat, favoured also by the spirit of the times, 
it became exceedingly prosperous in spite of several obstacles. 
Soon after the death of its founder (1556), it distributed itself 


throughout 
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throughout nine provinces, comprizing the whole of western 
Europe. One province. was established in Portugal, three in 
Spain, one in France, two in Germany and the Low Countries, 
and two in Italy. Its missions embraced the rest of the world in 
_ three provinces, the Brazils, Ethiopia, and the Indies. The exte- 
rior forms adopted by the Society were not entirely peculiar, nor 
yet in every respect accommodated to existing usages, but were 
such as seemed to indicate personages living in the world, and at 
the same time not being altogether of the world. It possessed 
colleges and schools, but no cloisters ; and the dress was ecclesias- 
tical, but not monastic. With regard to their internal system, 
their discipline was naturally founded on the principle of absolute 
power and implicit obedience. The head of the Society, who bore 
the title of Prepositus Generalis, was independent of all the world 
excepting the Pope, and his constant residence was at Rome. 
From the time of the Jesuit Lainez (1558—1564), who exercised 
the most unbounded authority, the leader of the Society has been 
invested with the whole executive power; and, soon after that 
time, notwithstanding the continuance of general and provincial 
assemblies, with the whole legislative power. Under him were 
arranged in regular subordination assistants, provincials, and rec- 
tors. The authority of the Pope over the head of the Society 
could not inconvenience him much, because their interests were 
the same, and the mode of forwarding the objects of the Society 
was always left to the discretion of the chief. The members of 
this body were classed under the titles of Novices, Disciples, Asso- 
ciates, and Professed ; and, while the number of professed or com- 
plete Jesuits was kept very limited, it was supported by a body of 
adopted or disguised Jesuits, who were not characterized by any 
dress, and in whose ranks were to be found many nobles and dig- 
nitaries of the Church. The chief means adopted by them for 
extending their principles were missions, the confessional, (parti- 
cularly in courts,) and the education of persons of all ages and all 
classes of society. The institution was essentially mischievous, 
being intended and calculated to bandage and enthrall the intellect, 
and to strangle the rational faculties of man: yet it must be ad- 
mitted that benefit has been derived from its exertions in propa- 
gating Christianity in uncivilized countries, and from some of the 
modes which it discovered for facilitating instruction. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the good which it effected forms but a slight 
counterpoise to the numerous and weighty mischiefs which it 
occasioned.’ 


Such is M. HEEReEN’s account of this formidable Society, 
which at one time threatened with disorganization every state 
in Europe; and which, more than any other cause, has kept 
alive to the present day the fiction of the Pope’s right to tem- 
poral power in foreign countries, as the head of religion. ‘Lhe 
encouragement of this Society may be considered as the acmé 


of papal policy. 
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The affairs of religion were the grand fomenters and pro- 
tracters of the Thirty Years’ war, which first brought down the 
powers of the north to mix in the politics of the southern 
states. Gustavus Adolphus was one of those great geniuses 
who are sure to find or to create opportunities for the exertion 
of their powers, under any circumstances; and one of those 
noble and happy beings, whose exertions have conduced to 
the benefit of their country and of mankind. Poland had 
already experienced the superiority of his talents; and it was 
a fortunate escape for Sigismund the Third when Richelieu 
summoned the Swede to enter on a more extensive and bril- 
liant career in Germany. He was the saviour of the Pro- 
testant interest in the empire; and indeed without him, 
perhaps, that cause might have been ruined throughout 
Europe. At his death, he left Sweden in a rank amid the 
nations of Europe to which she had never before aspired, and 
which his successors were not able to maintain: but the 
stamp of his superior genius still survived in Europe, for he 
had improved the discipline of armies and created a new sys- 
tem of military tactics. 

M. HEEREN seems inclined to attribute the preservation of 
the integrity and independence of Germany to the destruction 
of Wallenstein : — but, enigmatical as the latter part of that 
General’s conduct undoubtedly was, it is right to observe 
that the original charges of his accuser Scesina have never 
been given to the world; and that it was so much after the 
manner of Richelieu to sow dissensions in an enemy’s quarters, 
that the Emperor’s suspicions have been by many supposed 
to originate in the intrigues of that Cardinal. 

The policy of Richelieu and of Mazarin prepared the way 
for that ascendancy in the affairs of Europe to which France 
aspired, and which for a time she attained, in the reign of 
Louis the Fourteenth: but the author’s view of the measures 
and the character of that sovereign appears to us much too 
favourable. His revocation of the edict of Nantz shewed how 
little he understood the true principles of policy, or how 
entirely he preferred his own gratification to the welfare and 
the power of his kingdom. He committed also an irretriev- 
able error in delaying to proclaim war against Holland in 
1688; since the half measures which he adopted effected no- 
thing, while by early decision he might have prevented the 
Stadtholder from executing his project of landing in England: 
thus giving another chance to his ally and dependant, James 
the Second, for continuing on the English throne, than which 
nothing could be more important for the interests of France. 
On other occasions, Louis could not be accused of want of 
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eagerness in commencing warfare. His love of conquest, in- 
, Was not regulated by the interests of the nation, but 
was the mania of vanity ; and, notwithstanding the providence 
of Colbert in the early part of his reign, he exhausted his 
exchequet, and left the finances of the kingdom in a state of 
ruin: while his extravagant boastings and pretences roused 
the jealousies atid fears of other nations. The losses which 
he brought on his country were considerable, and would have 
been much greater if the allies had shewn any moderation in 
the terms which they proposed at the moment of their highest 
Success. 

While these embroilments were taking place in the heart 
of Europe, a Teally great character was creating a new military 
force, a new marine, and a new empire in the wilds of the 
north. The whole course of the war of Peter against Charles 
the Twelfth was the war of prudence and good sense against 
talent and infatuation; and the power of Russia immediatel 
became not only predominant in the north, but formidable 
whenever it was induced to assume a part in the wars of the 
south. — A sovereign equally sagacious, but more subtle and 

| pepe oo not long afterward took the reins of government 
in Prussia, and completed the superstructure on those found- 
ations which his ancestor Frederic- Wiliam, the great elector, 
had prepared at the close of the preceding century. We 
think that our readers will be pleased with M. HEEREN’s ac- 
count of the result of the measures pursued by that sovereign: 


‘ The Prussian monarchy, elevated by Frederic the Great to 

a place among the leading powers of the Continent, was, during 
his reign, almost ‘doubled in extent and in population: but its in- 
_terior organization, and consequently the essential character of its 
dvernment, continued néarly the same as it had been constituted 

by Frederic the First. His son enlarged and completed the sys- 
tem, but still tetained for the basis all the antient institutions. 
The constitution of Prussia-was a pure autocracy, destitute of any 
such assembly of states as existed throughout the rest of Germany; 
and it wes perhaps on this very account that the Prussian monarchy, 
although otherwise respected and justly admired, never engaged 
the affection of its neighbours. The continual enlargement of the 
‘army rendered it every day more necessary to maintain those 
pene 2s Of economy which were established by the founder of 
e Prussian monatchy. Frederic the Great shewed himself at- 
tentive to the lessons of his father, and annually raised by antici- 
pars ceftain sum exceeding the calculated expenditure, as a 
‘fund of reserve. This scheme prevented the foundation of those 
splendid establishments, by which the liberality of the prince often 
becomes the source of hardships to the subjects: but in other re- 
§pects every plan of excellence and utility, which could be carried 
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into execution under a pqwer single gnd despotic, was supported 
and encouraged. ° The system of ‘laws, fhé’administration ‘of {li8- 
tice, and the practice of agriculture, received important improve- 
ments. Liberty of speech and of the press was as complete as 
it could be wished, and Prussia may boast of having been the first 
nation on the Continent to set this example to her peighheurs. 
The absolute nature of the government also remedied, in ggme 
degree at least, that want of uniformity and of consisteney gihigh 
was inevitable in a nation and country formed by the siiccessive 
incorporation of seyeral small states. In the person of thé ‘King 
all the public administration centred; and, as he was ¢ndowed 
with great self-command and powers of activity, he never failed in 
the discharge of his duties, but all the affairs of state were fre- 
quently arranged before the dawn of day. We cannot cantemplate 
without profound respect the long life of this great man; who, 
presiding for half a century over the affairs of Kurope, wpiformly 
shewed himself scrupulous in the execution of those hegh fypepions 
which were imposed on him by his rank and his talents, © He hever 
completely sympathized, however, with his own people : but de- 
voted to his engagements as sovereign, he kept himself entirely 
aloof in the habits of private life, and passed his time th the midst 
of a small circle of foreigners. This total estrangement was a 
misfortune both to the sovereign and to the nation; for it pre- 
vented the latter from obtaining in Europe the respect and eap- 
sideration which were due to them, and it did not allow the former 
to be sufficiently acquainted with the characters of his subjegts 
and the course of public opinion. — Instead of perceiying, there- 
fore, that the strength of a state consists in its constitution and In 
the wealth of the nation, Frederic imagined that it was centréd 
in his army and exchequer; so that he made it his aim to realize 
the notion of a standing army, and exerted his talents to give to 
its organization all the perfection of a machine. The distmetian 
between the military and the civil departments was no where ¥o 
strongly marked as in the Prussian monarchy ; and na where was 
the internal weakness of the state so well disguised under the ap- 
pearance of great public strength. The same principle, applied 
to the civil departments, involyed consequences still more mis- 
chieyous. Ina country in which the ministers were nothing higher 
than chief agents, and the ablest characters had no freedom of ac- 
tion, it was impossible for the most zealous to become able states- 
men, and the exertions of those in the inferior departments were 
paralyzed by a load of tedious and unmeaning forms. Doubtless, 
the personal character of the king aggravated all these evils: but 
the source of the grievance lay in the constitution itself as formed 
by the first Frederic. The consequence was that the destiny of 
the country depended almost entirely on the person of the soye- 
reign: finding himself competent to the task, he youd not form 
any council of state ; and by the omission he deprived himself of 
one of the most efficacious means which an hereditary and absolute 
monarch can possess, for perpetuating and transmitting to his 
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successors on the throne the spirit and details of any system of 
policy.’ 

These remarks appear to us exeeedingly just. As to Fre- 
deric himself, it must be remembered that the glory of the 
noblest war in which he was engaged, that of the Seven 
Years, must be divided with our consummate statesman, 
Lord Chatham. His earliest encroachments, also, were so 
unjust and unprincipled that he scarcely attempted to palliate 
them by any pretexts ; and at the close of his career he con- 
nived at and participated in the infamous measures for the 
partition of Poland: — England being at that moment too 
much engaged in a war of oppression and vengeance against 
her own colonies, to interfere in preventing a system of injury 
and spoliation on the Continent of Europe. 

The great excellence of the present work is that, by a 
generally happy selection of striking and important eveuts, 
the author has been able to unite the most comprehensive 
views with the most minute details. By judicious arrange- 
ment, also, and a succinct manner, he has compressed a 
vast mass of materials into a small compass; the facts and 
the comments are so judiciously intermixed as to be illus- 
trative of each other; and, while the reader is in some 
degree prepared by the statements for the deductions which 
follow, he likewise finds that the principles deduced more 
strongly impress the particular facts on his memory. — The 
history of colonization seems always to have been a favourite 
subject with M. HerEren; and the views of the rise and pro- 
gress of the colonies of modern Europe, introduced into the 
volume before us, afford the most complete general history 
on that subject, during the period which the work embraces, 
that has yet been offered to the public. 

Among the minor points discussed by M. HEEReEN, we 
think the following conclusions are of a questionable nature. 
In the introduction, (page 5.) he considers the prejudice en- 
tertained by princes against degrading themselves by inter- 
marriage with any but royal families, and the circumstance 
that the petty principalities of Germany have been able to 
furnish queens for most countries, as having operated on the 
whole for the benefit of Europe. ‘The vague scheme con- 
templated by Henry the Fourth of France, of modelling 
Europe into a Christian commonwealth, is discussed (page 82.) 
as if it had been some clear and definite plan; and credit is 
given, we conceive, without.any grounds, to that monarch as 
if he had anticipated and endeavoured to prevent the convul- 
sions of the Thirty Years’ war. In one place, (page 12.) 
Venice at the close of the fifteenth century is rather unfor- 
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tunately compared to a rich mercantile house retiring from 
trade: since the retirement of Venice was by no means volun- 
tary, or the consequence either of her opulence or her love of 
ease. The discovery of a new passage to the East had trans- 
ferred the seat of her principal commerce to Lisbon; and the 
great reluctance of Venice to abandon the competition may 
be seen from the attempts which she made to crush the rising 
power of the Portuguese in the East, by rousing against that 
nation the Sultans of Egypt and the Turkish emperors, and 
uniting her own forces with those powers. — We suspect,there 
is some refinement in the influence on politics, tradé,> and 


literature, which is attributed by M. Herren (page 192.) to. 


the establishment of coffee-houses. The same notion, if we 
recollect rightly, is somewhere suggested by M. Beckmann, 
It is a very singular subject, and certainly deserves consider- 
ation: but we think that the effects imputed are exaggerated. 

M. HEEREN’s account of the decline of the Tarkish power 
is, as he himself seems aware, very incomplete, and inadequate 
to the importance of the subject. ‘This is a topic, indeed, which 
deserves more illustration than it has yet received from any 
author; and it should be discussed at large as evincing how 
much all arbitrary governments depend on the personal cha- 
racter of the sovereign, and how completely the military, 
when used as the grand engine of state, become the lords of 
the sovereignty. | 

As a valuable feature of this work, we may mention that each 
portion of it is prefaced by a list of the authorities on the 
subject, with remarks on their merits. These observations 
are in general very correct, but we observe the followin 
trivial errors. In page 119. it is stated that Algernon Sid- 
ney, besides his ‘* Discourses on Government,” wrote “ A 
Refutation of Filmer ;” whereas the only refutation written 
by Sidney, and a very complete one it is, will be found in those 
discourses ; — and in page 129. the author somewhat unad- 
visedly characterizes Selden’s ‘* Mare Clausum” as consisting 
of nothing but absurd declamation. 

It is but fair to M. Herren to add that the petty inac- 
curacies, which we seem to. have discovered, are hut as specks 
in the sun, for that his book exhibits profound research and 
abounds with admirable political reflections. Its compactness, 
moreover, cannot be too highly praised; and we wish the 
© Manuel Historique’ to be as well known as it really deserves. 
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Ait. V: Esprit, Origine, et Progres des Institutions Judiciaires, 
Mt. ; 7. & The Spitit, Origin, and Progress, of the Judicial In- 
stittitions in the pee Countries of Europe. By J. D. 
Meter; Kiight of the Royal Order of the Belgic Lion, of the 
Royal Institute of the Low Countries, &c. &c. 8vo. 3 Vols. 
Primted, at the Hague; and sold in London by Butterworth. 
Prive 1/; 45. 


is ne Gratifyinig to observe the great interest whith is 
takéii Hy tlie nations of the Colitiient, arid pattictilarly by 
ened ~ Gérthany; it inquiries relating to the corstitiition 
of Bovertittierit’; arid to the most efficient theans of securing 
thé welfiiré uF Cofiihiinities: The Italidns ¢ontintie ts pour 
forth UeGlamations on the exéellérice OF liberty, and oii the 
intHUAble blessiigs siijoyed in free states: but real freedom 
is Sonféthitris Mote thali personal independence, or popular 
iets —it réquires to be suppotted by just prin- 
ciples bf &diicdtidn ; By a well tequlatéd distribiition of thése 
vers ee aie Which! tintler some Hiame, must exist 
int Bek : by laws Wisely ehacted for protecting the per- 
sbfs Faperty of individuals; aiid by an efféctual and 
itipartial HUfiinistration of those laws. 

‘Phe objett of M. Mrvsk is to Consider the last of these 
subjetts! andl thié thitéé vdhitnes before us ate only a poftioti 
of ¢ Work devoted fb thé investigation of the different jiidicial 
institutions in Germany, England, France, and the Nethet- 
l4its. THE fist compreheits the jiidicial institutions of 
afitienit Getiiatiy ; aiid the duthor has deemed it necéssary td 
effté¥ fif6 & detailed actéunt of the forms of government, of 
thé F8HKS of the pedple, dnd of the gradual ihtroduction and 
devélopeihehit. of thé feudal system, thougli such subjects dd 
not seem tb be withih the dliteat liné of his itiquiries. We 
ciithot Say that his réSearcles on these thpics have prodiiced 
afiy Obsérvations bf 4 movel nature; did he seéms too often tb 
lost Himself in tiseléss petplexities about verbal definitions, ot 
in H8eéttdinitig the exact meaning of Uistinctions, when the 
greatest degree of probability can still be but conjecture. We 
régrét this thé more, because the subjects discussed seem to 
uS d1lf tollateral, if not absolutely irrelevant, to the imaiti 
desifn ; and it is painful to be teased with frivolous discus- 
siéhs on pdliits incapable of solution, in a work which pro- 
féSsés £6 be directed to a more attainable object; and to 
invéstifations of practical utility. ‘The etymologist, the 
antiquary, and the general historian may find themselves 
compelled to enter into this track of endless and apparently 
unprofitable labour: but we cannot see any just reason why a 
sufficient account of the antient courts of justice in Germany 
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may not be communicated to us without a prelude of 259 
pages on Heribannum and Halbannum, Werigildum an 
Leutigildum, Antrustions, Benefices, and Fiefs. 

M. Meyer’s review of the antient courts of judicature in 
Germany, when we reach it, is written in 4 very cleat and 
judicious manner ; and in the course of his examination he 
combats (we think) with success some ingeniows but faleifil 
hypotheses brought forwards by Eichhorn, to which the Pm 
cater of that Professor had given a degrée of clrtéricy 
among his own countrymen. In our. own literature, the We. 
jects of judicial combats, of the modes of procedure in. the 
lords’ courts, of appeals, of the trial of a man by his peers, 
and of the succession of national courts to those of limited 
jurisdiction, have been completely exhausted. Our readers, 
however, may not be displeased to see the general reflections 
which are suggested to M. Meyer’s mind by the éxaitiination 
of this portion of his subject: 


‘ One general observation cannot fail to strike every person whe 
studies with attention the history of the laws, manners, and cus+ 
toms of that interesting period on which we are engaged: viz. 
that in every case the excess of an evil has brought its own remedy 
with it; and that those, in general, who have introduced any inno- 
vation for their individual aggrandizement, have in the event fallen 
victims to the consequences of their exactions. The Germans, 
while they were free and independent, elected chiefs to secure 
them from foreign attacks, and then soon experienced oppression 
from their kings and their earls. The kings provided themselves 
with ministers for the purpose of extending their:power over their 
free subjects, but they soon found their own authority eclipsed by 
that of their haughty dependants. Commissioners of justice were 
sent into the provinces to maintain the rights of the emperors, 
and to protect the people against the tyranny of the earls; and 
these commissioners not only usurped a great portion of the im- 
perial power, but aggravated the oppression which thé inhabitants 
had before suffered. Free men became vassals that they might be 
exempt from serving in the armies and courts of the nation: but 
by so doing they involved themselves in all the personal quarrels 
of their lords, and were obliged to sit in their courts. The lords 
exonerated themselves from the judicial duties by devolving the 
right of judgment on the pares curia, and these became, the first 
counterpoise to the authority of the nobles: for, when the lords 
would not submit to the sovereign without the concurrence of his 
principal barons, this precaution became the origin of that court of 
appeals which diminished their influence as dispensers of justice. 
The clergy encouraged the formation of permanent courts and 
,the introduction of learning; and it is owing to the advance- 
ment of general information, that they have lost the greatest part 
of the power which they once held. Kings protected the. esta; 
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blishment of towns and cities, in the hope of disengaging them- 
selves from the shackles imposed on them by their great vassals ; 
and the advantages thus derived by the commons have enabled 
them, in several countries of Europe, to introduce a constitutional 
power as a check to the prerogative: while in other countries 
were thus excited constitutional principles, and an ardent wish 
for constitutional forms of government. The people, who had ex- 
pected every benefit from those permanent tribunals which eman- 
cipated them from the lords’ courts, found themselves in many 
cases deprived of that publicity of proceedings which is the main 
security of personal liberty. It would not be difficult to increase the 
number of these instances; and, if the advancement of the arts 
and sciences has given to the present age an undoubted superiority 
over all preceding eras ; if fortunate discoveries have facilitated 
the means of communication ; if the art of printing, after having 
conduced to the developement of knowlege, secures us at the 
same time from any risk of relapsing into antient barbarism ; if 
the experience of past ages, and above all of the recent periods 
which we have witnessed, can and must contribute to strengthen 
our judgment, to secure us from excesses, and to induce us to re- 
ject every species of prejudice; we shall discover on all occasions 
that personal liberty is the greatest blessing of society, and that 
this blessing is to be produced and secured only by good judicial 
institutions : — we shall be sensible, on every occasion, of the ne- 
cessity of making some approximation to a system founded on 
this personal liberty, which is very different from political or civil 
liberty ; and we shall be very anxious to discover its true found- 
ations. Our ancestors had a similar system, and we shall observe 
to what extent it has been pursued by some modern nations. 
Perhaps the time has come at which the nations of Europe may 
not disdain to tread in some degree in their footsteps; and, by 
such means, they may be enabled to combine with the liberty and 
the noble courage of the antient Germans those milder principles, 
and those more attractive forms, which are suited to a more ad- 
vanced state of civilization.’ 


In the second volume, M. Meyer proceeds to consider the 
Courts of Judicature in England. This portion of the work 
is in a great degree compiled from Blackstone and Hume, 
from Reeves’s History of the English Law, from the admir- 
able account of the British Constitution in Mr. Hallam’s 
View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages, and 
from a critique in a contemporary Journal. With the help 
of these authorities, M. Meyer has given an intelligible and 
(on the whole) a very just account of the progress and pre- 
sent state of our judicial system. In several particulars, how- 
ever, when he enters into minute detail, he falls into errors 
which are natural and excusable in a foreigner who is speaking 
of institutions which have nothing directly analogous in his own 
country. Thus, vol. 11. page 308., he erroneously states that the 
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Master of the Rolls is not a Judge, but, like the other Masters 
in Chancery, is a mere referee of some point in a cause on 
which he is to make his report to the Chancellor. So again, 
in mentioning the inconveniences of trial’ by jury in civil 
actions, page 305., he supposes a case of one of the parties 
suppressing the real gist of the action, which is rendered im- 
possible by the course of the pleadings of England; and in 
the following page he shews considerable misapprehension 
about the circumstances under which a new trial may be 
directed by the Judges, and attributes to that power of the 
Judges a much greater degree of influence than really belongs 
to it. In page 312., also, he mistakes in supposing that an 
appeal can be made from a decree of the Chancellor, or of the 
Vice-Chancellor, to the Court of Exchequer Chamber. Not- 
withstanding these and some other errors of a similar nature, 
it is but due to the author to state that his remarks evince 
a very great insight into the general nature of our courts of 
Justice, the boundaries of their jurisdiction, and their diffe- 
rent modes of procedure; and it is most creditable to the 
industry of a foreigner to have examined subjects of so much 
intricacy with so much success. He gives unqualified praise 
to the publicity of the proceedings in our courts of law, 
and to the trial by jury in criminal cases, though he questions 
the benefit of that institution in civil actions: some of his 
objections on which head appear, as we hinted before, to ori- 
ginate in misapprehension. He objects to the concentration 
of the principal courts in the English metropolis, and to the 
administration of justice throughout the kingdom by twelve 
Judges: but we doubt whether he has sufficiently considered 
the inconvenience of giving to provincial courts the cogni- 
zance of causes of any considerable importance, either with or 
without appeal. If without appeal, great irregularity would 
be produced in the adjudications, and consequently in the 
rules of property in different parts cf the kingdom: while, ifan 
appeal were allowed, it would only be adding another link to 
the series of litigation. The benefit of a constant communi- 
cation among the interpreters of the Jaws, — particularly in a 
country where so much authority is attributed to inveterate 
usage, to former interpretations of what is written, and to 
former adjudications in cases for which the law, though un- 
written, is supposed to have made provision, — cannot be too 
highly appreciated. ‘The principal inconvenience, in fact, 
belonging to the present system, is in criminal matters; and 
perhaps this evil might be much alleviated, if the circuits 
were made throughout the kingdom four times in the year, 
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and if some additional Judges, perhaps, were commissioned to 
assist in the more remote counties. 

Volume III. contains a History of the System of Judicature 
in France previously to the Revolution ; and it is the fullest 
and most complete developement, which has fallen under our 
notice, of the evils and mischiefs introduced under the old 
regime into the judicial departments. Nothing can tend more 
to debase the spirit of a pedple than the venality or the pusil- 
lanimity, or the truckling accommodating spirit, of those who 
are commissioned to administer justice. The security of a 
midn’s own person, and of his property, as long as he abstains 
from injuring others, is one of the great ends of political: asso- 


or made dependent on the caprice of a favourite, —if a man’s 
property may be decreed away from him by the corruption 
of the ministers of justice, —no ofie can feel independent, 
because no one can feel certain of enjoying the fruits of his 
labour or his own personal freedom for a moment. Such a 
state of insecurity, whet innocence is no protection, and virtue 
and integrity may be rewarded with way! or a dungeon, isa 
galling servitude. ‘The mischiefs that have been produced in the 
French monarchy, by the mixture of political feelings in the 
administration of justice, cannot be over-rated. A sense of 
the insecurity of their rights, and of the partial and corrupt 
distribution of justice, made the many solicitous for a change; 
because they were conviticed that no revolution could pro- 
duce a state more unfavourable to industry and happiness, 
than a government in which force and favour presided in the 
courts of judicature, and decreed injustice in all the due 
forins of law. The higher orders, also, were glad to throw off 
those odious engines of tyranny, the lettres de cachet, by which 
the crown and the Judges, partly in their own self-defence, 
had been accustomed to overawe the great. Wherever 
courts of justice or the ministers of the crown are trusted 
with such arbitrary powers, not only the actual victims are 
oppressed but the whole community is placed lower in the 
rank of existence. The system of espzonage, of secret in- 
forniations, and of sudden imprisonments, does not merely 
terrify or render desperate the vicious, but it humiliates the 
virtuous part of the people, and makes every person’s ordinary 
and natural rights depend on the discretion of his superiors. 
Seldom does any convulsion take place in a state, until the 
mass of the community have been goaded by wrongs which 
they could no longer endure, and which they could no other- 
wise remedy. Little, indeed, is known of the state of Trance 
préceding the Revolution, by those who content — 
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with studying the gorgeous descriptions of its chivalrous peers, 
its learned Judges, and its pure priesthood, as given by party- 
writers in this country at the time of the Revolution, with all 
the eloquence which enthusiasm could supply, in order to ex- 
cite antipathy against the odious regicide. Persons of reflec- 
tion, however, will somewhat abate their astonishment even at 
the excesses of that tempestuous period, when they observe 
for how long a time previously, and té what a degre’, the 
fouritains of law had beeit corrupted ; arid how long thosé 
public perversions of justice had been per petrated which out- 
rage every feeling of the heart, until they end in perverting 
the common distinctions of right and wrong, and make the 
vulgar believe that right is nothing else than might, that virtue 
is nothing more than appearance or a name, and that the 
gradations of society are the usurpations of the cunning over 
their ignorant fellows. In the art of disorganizing govern- 
ments ‘and démoraliziig communities, no happier expedient 
or more efficacious rule could be conceiv ed, than that of defil- 
ing the sanctuary of justice; and, under the appearance of 
protecting laws, — under the sanction of forms, solemnities, 
and grave dignified proceedings, — to dispense the caprices 
of the minions of power, to decree pillage in order to shield 
oppression, and to treat a portion of the community as aliens 
and outlaws. ‘The prostitution of justice is an act of treachery 
avainst civil society; it is a sacrilege which Providenée, {fn 
the constitution of human affairs, does not leave unavenged ; 
it is an act of suicide, and becomes from its own nature > the 
subversion of every government which commits it. 

We hay before our re: aders the short and able summary in 
which M. Meyer rec apitulates the most str iking particulars 
that had occurred to him, in his investigation of the consti- 
tution and procedure of the different courts in F rance; thou 
our translation, we fear, will give but an imperfect notion of 
the vigour and energy of the original : 


«© We cannot help observing, at every step which we take, that 
the real fr eedom, the strength, and the welfare of the state depend 
on an equal distribution of authority between the sovereign and 
the people ; a distribution of which England offers a favourable 
instance, not only in the legislative and executive departments but 
also in the judicial; while in France the influence of the monarch, 
absorbing all the intermediate authorities, acquired a power un- 
limited, and therefore in its nature precarious. When all those 
institutions, which with greater or less efficiency secured the 
liberties of the people, or of individuals, were overturned, the 
king was every thing, the nation nothing. Antient customs, re- 
spected | because all trace of their origin had been lost, but whieh 
gave way whenever opposed by an express declaration of the will 
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of the monarch, held the place of fundamental laws, of a consti- 
tution, and of a charter. Even as to these usages, if they were in- 
fringed, no person was invested with authority to remedy the evil: 
but humble remonstrances and supplications were the only resource 
of the first bodies in the state, when they deemed their privileges 
violated. The princes of the blood, the peers, the clergy, the 
nobility, the commons, the parliaments, and the provincial as- 
semblies, maintained their rights not by vigorous and energetic de- 
clarations, but by petitions, to which the kings made answer 
according to their good wil! and pleasure. The administration of 


justice was subject to the same influence: the courts of law were 


infected with the same timidity ; and whoever was a favourite at 
the court of the king, or had the good fortune to be patronized by 
a favourite, was in a manner above the laws. The inferior courts 
were absolutely despised ; and the parliaments, which were more 
respected for their influence on the administration and the finances 
(objects which form no part of their original institution) than for 
their judicial authority, were humiliated by bills of cassation, or 
of rehearing, frequently procured by favour, and had nothing to 
indemnify them but that secresy in criminal proceedings which 
surrounded them with a power rather dreaded than respected. 
These very abuses, however, shewed the extent of their autho- 
rity, and indemnified them for the misunderstandings which they 
experienced from those who were nearest to the person of the 
monarch. The system of laws was a strange mixture of antient 
edicts pronounced by independent sovereigns, and of customs 
formed at a period when each canton had its peculiar interests, 
that were stamped with the character of the age in which 
they originated. The want of unity in administering the laws de- 
stroyed every notion of system. If the kings promulgated 
general edicts, the supreme provincial courts refused to register 
them, or registered them with modifications. When the parlia- 
ments introduced new laws under the modest title of arrests of 
regulation, such encroachments were permitted by the court in 
indifferent matters, with the view of withdrawing their attention 
from considerations of greater moment, or of conciliating their 
enerosity in measures of finance; a subject to which the court 
attached a paramount interest. The variety of laws and customs, 
and the doubts on points of jurisdiction, made the issue depend 
not merely on the personal opinion of the Judge as to the question 
of right, but on the state of the law ; since, while one Judge was 
imperatively bound, another was left to exercise a discretion, At 
length, the inferior courts fell into contempt. The parliaments 
themselves experienced the same loss of authority and respect, 
while they considered the determination as depending on the will 
and not on the duty of the courts of justice. The most import- 
ant arrests were solicited, procured, and cancelled, as a matter of 
favour. The judicial authority, by means of these encroachments 
and usurpations, revenged itself in some degree against the course 
of public opinion, against the vulgar pride of the nobility, and 
the abuses of the court and the grandees. The venality of posts 
of 
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of honour, which rendered them in the event permanent and in- 
heritable, facilitated this assumption of power; and, while the 
same families continued in the exercise of the same functions, 
that esprit de corps which seems to be an evil inseparable from all 
public bodies acquired redoubled force. \The courts of justice, 
therefore, while their conduct sullied the lustre of their ermine, 
and brought contempt on the venerable functions with which they 
were intrusted, rendered themselves more considerable in the 
eyes of the vulgar by incroachments and usurpations, though by 
these very means they in fact still farther disgraced their true 
dignity. 

‘ The contempt in which the judicial functions were held is 
shewn by the frequency of special commissions, and of extraor- 
dinary jurisdictions, created on special occasions or for particu- 
lar cases. Every body knows the reply of the monk who, when 
the king asked why a person who had been condemned to death 
had been buried in consecrated ground, said that he had not 
been condemned by judges, but by commissioners ; an answer 
which contains a history of all special commissions. A court of 
exception, although permanent, proves some fault in the judicial 
system, and betrays the desire of insuring a verdict in cases re- 
served. A special commission shews at once but little respect to- 
wards the functionaries who are intrusted with the discharge of it, 
and a desire of violating the established laws for the purpose 
of injury or of indulgence. All these measures attack the most 
sacred duty of a state, the impartial administration of justice, 
and no country offers more instances of this interposition of the 
crown than antient France : while no country, on the other hand, 
has had fewer special courts or extraordinary commissions than 
England. In Great Britain, the king as well as the people, and 
the upper as well as the lower house of parliament, are impressed 
with the importance of a regular adininistration of justice, as the 
best security for the rights of individuals, and the most substantial 
groundwork of national welfare ; while in France such an order] 
course has not been duly appreciated, but the will of the king 
and his pleasure at the moment have constituted the law.’ 


We look forwards with great interest to the proposed con- 
tinuation of this work. ‘The consideration of the courts in 
the Netherlands and Germany, in more recent times, is a 
field of inquiry both i important and attractive; and M. Mrver 
will effect a real service to the science of legislation by col- 
lecting together all the information that can be obtained re- 
specting the principal systems of judicature, and their modes 
of proceeding. He has also, by the observations which he 
has interspersed through the volumes already published, 
proved that he is fully -apable of pertor ming the much higher 
and more difficult office of comparing together the different 
institutions which he brings under survey and of pronounci:: 1g 
judgment on their respective merits and inconveniences. He 
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shews himself on many occasions to be possessed of a very 
philosophical turn of mind; and to be endowed with the dis- 
crimination, and the quiet good sense, that are peculiarly re- 
quisite in the course of study to which he has devoted himself. 
By limiting his inquiries to a particular object, if he is compelled 
to move in a less ambitious sphere than Montesquieu, he has 
at least been able to avoid that writer’s uncertainty of design, 
as well as his abruptness and magisterial tone. Indeed, we 
think that we do M. Meyer no more than justice when we 
say that in precision, in luminous arrangement, in a compre- 
hensive view of the subjects which he discusses, and (with the 
exception of some excursions of useless learning on which we 
have animadverted) in his fixed aim at practical utility in his 
inquiries, we know not any publication which the Continent has 
produced, for many years, so well deserving to be classed 
with the treatises in legislation of our profound and enlight- 
ened countryman, Bentham. 





Art. VI. Viaggi di Francesco Petrarca, &c.; i. e. Travels of 
Petrarch in France, Germany, and Italy. By Professor Am- 
BRoGIO Levati. 5 Vols. 8vo. Milan. 1820. Imported by 
Treuttel and Wiirtz. Price 2/. 


rt‘uHe character of Petrarch, and the events of his life, are 
subjects which seem to have been nearly exhausted by 
the zeal and industry of the Abbé de Sade, whose * Mémoires 
pour servir a la Vie de Petrarch” have been familiarized to 
English readers by the abridged translation of Mrs. Dobson. 
The labours of the Abbé, however, did not entirely satisfy the 
Italians, who thought that he had been much too desirous to 
claim for France the merit of Petrarch’s talents; who were 
not pleased with him for having suppressed several of Pe- 
trarch’s most caustic remarks on the disposition of the French 
in general, and particularly on the manners of Avignon, 
at that time the residence of the Papal court; and who 
were offended also with the free manner in which he oceg- 
sionally introduced comments on the degeneracy of Italy, and 
on its negligence about preserving memorials of its most dis- 
tinguished men. /eftinelli and Bandelli have both endea- 
voured to delineate Petrarch’s merits, and to pronounce his 
eulogy in the Italian language: but Professor AMBRoGIO 
Levati, in the volumes before us, has attempted to raise : 
still grander monument to his memory. When he first com- 
menced his undertaking, the Professor seems to have intended 
to write a novel, embodying historical facts, and giving for- 
cible representations of the manners of the age in which 
Petrarch 
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Petrarch \ived: but, on farther consideration, he confined 
himself more strictly to an abstract of Petrarch’s life, as it 
may be deduced from his letters and other writings. The whole 
is now comprehended ir twelve books: of which the first is 
rather fictitious than historical, and the others are in fact a 
re-cast of the Abbe de Sade’s memoirs: correcting some slight 
inaccuracies into which he had fallen, supplying some defi- 
ciencies, omitting some peculiarities to which we have just 
now adverted, and accommodating the whole to the taste of 
the Italians. 

Petrarch’s fame as a lyric poet has, we believe, uniformly 
maintained its supremacy in the estimation of his countrymen, 
who are doubtless best able to appreciate the felicities of his 
language : but in other nations his repute has varied accord- 
ing to the variations of public taste. With us, at one time, 
he was idolized as the true model of elegance and sensibility ; 
yet at another he was decried as a writer full of affectation 
and conceits, of strained thoughts, and artificial sentiments. 
In the present age, the estimation of his sonnets is more just, 
as far as tramontane judges may venture to form an opinion ; 
and, while much that was once admired among us, and js still 
admired in Italy, is given up as harsh, far-fetched, and insipid, 
a large remainder is left which is regarded as the perfection 
of elegance, in the natural expressions of a cultivated under- 
standing when put in motion by a warm and impassioned 
heart. His memory, too, will always be respected by scho- 
lars, while it is remembered that he was an enthusiastic lover 
of antient literature, a preserver of some of its most valuable 
remains, and a moralist who selected with great taste and 
embodied in his own productions the most striking thoughts 
and brilliant passages of the writers of antiquity. ‘Such com- 
mendation of Petrarch, however, as a poet, a restorer of 
learning, or a moralist, will by no means satisfy the ardour of 
Professor Levati. ‘The lover of Laura is, according to him, 
to be revered as ‘ a sage politician, who was consulted on the 
most perilous emergencies, and employed in embassies of the 
utmost difficulty as * the greatest philosopher of modern 
times, who discovered many recondite truths, and who seems to 
have anticipated the existence of the Antipodes a century before 
the discovery of the new world; and as ‘a profound geogra- 
pher, who, by facilitating the knowlege of the most remote and 
fertile countries of the world, contributed to the advancement 
of commerce and of the arts.’ *‘ A man,’ continues the Profes- 
sor, ‘of such noble exertions, and of such extraordinary 
attainments, ought not to be classed merely among our eminent 
lyric poets, though he surpassed them all in elegance, but 
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should be placed in that rank of honour which is his due at the 
head of the Bacons, the Galileos, the Des Cartes, the New- 
tons, and all those other writers of modern times to whom he 
opened the track of real science.’ 

It is true that Petrarch was consulted on some very critical 
occasions, and that he was employed in some embassies of 
moment: but that he was a sage politician is, to say the 
least, a matter rather questionable. His address to the com- 
missioners, moreover, who were appointed to examine the 
state of affairs at Rome, shews that the value of his communi- 
cations, when solicited, was not always in proportion to the 
importance of the case ; and in his embassies he does not seem 
to have been the most successful of negotiators. His inti- 
macy with Rzenz?, and his enthusiasm on the first successes of 
that factious demagogue, evince that he had not the deepest 
insight into human character, nor any very just sentiments of 
liberty; and his acceptance of the splendid offers of John 
Viscomti is a proof that his notions of liberty, whatever they 
were, could give way to his considerations of convenience, 
when the eulogizer of the spirit of the Gracchi and of the 
poverty of Fabricius consented to live in opulence as the 
pensioned retainer of one whom he regarded as a tyrannical 
usurper, and as an ambitious and unprincipled subverter of 
the independence of neighbouring states. 

Professor Levati’s claims in favour of his hero’s discovery 
of the Antipodes are founded on the following passages from 
his fifth and sixth sonnets : 


“ Nella stagion che il ciel rapido inchina 
Verso occidente, e che il di nostro vola 
A gente che di la forse ? aspetta.” 


“ Quando la sera scaccia il chiaro giorno, 
E le tenebre nostre altrui fan alba.” 


We think that, by the same ingenuity, the learned Professor 
might have proved that Virgil was master of the knowlege 
of Columbus, for it would merely be necessary to adduce the 
ensuing lines : 


“ Tllic, ut perhibent, aut intempesta silet nox 
Semper, et obtentd densantur nocte tenebre ; 
Aut redit a nobis Aurora, diemque reducit : 
Nosque ubi primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis, 

Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper.” Geo. i. 247, 


Something more, we apprehend, will be required to satisfy 
any except Italian readers of Petrarch’s profound geographical 
knowlege; and we cannot but suspect that the passage which 
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we have quoted, describing him as the precursor of Bacon 
and Newton in science, must sound ludicrous even in Italy. 
The zra in which Petrarch lived was indeed full of import- 
ant events. In the course of it, the groundwork was laid 
for the constitution of the Germanic empire, and the Swiss 
confederation was established :— the glorious reign of Ed- 
ward the Third exhibited a proud display of the power and 
valour of the English, but shewed in the event the futility of 


_ continental triumphs and conquests: — the reign of Charles the 


Wise restored France to her former consequence, and gave to 
it a stability which it had never before possessed : — the mem- 
bers of the Hanseatic league enjoyed a brilliant but transient 
importance, as the carriers from the east to the north and 
west of Europe: —the principal towns of the Low Coun- 
tries were beginning to cultivate manufactures, and to extend 
a trade which was the source of a more durable grandeur : — 
the residence of the Popes at Avignon was secretly under- 
mining their power by the shock which it gave to antient pre- 


judices, while the weakness of the Emperor Charles the 


Fourth left to the states of Italy, and particularly to the city 
of Rome, an opportunity for insubordination and anarchy ; — 
and Venice and’Genoa were wasting the treasures which they 
had acquired by commerce in mutual hostilities, while the 
Viscomtis were by gradual encroachments forming that circle 
of territory which afterward constituted the duchy of Milan. 
Contemporaries are seldom able to appreciate the comparative 
importance of the occurrences which pass before their eyes : 
but many peculiarities in the character of Petrarch made him 
in a particular manner incapable of forming a just estimate. 
From an exquisite sensibility to those beauties with which 
nature has favoured Italy, in the genial quality of its atmo- 
sphere, the richness of its skies, and the elegance of its living 
forms, but still more from observing the precious relics of 
antiquity, and recollecting what Rome was in its days of 
grandeur, Petrarch was strongly imbued with the prejudice 
which would confine all that is good and great within the 
bounds of that country, 


“© Ch’ Appenin parie, e’l mar circonda, e’l Alpe.” 


His letters to Colonna evince how exclusively he was attached 
to every thing that was Italian. Among the barbarians of 
France and the Low Countries, he was astonished at any 
appearance of civilization : — the beauty of his own grounds 
was at one time almost a matter of regret to him, because 
they were situated on the wrong side of the Alps ;— and he 
wished for the return of the Popes to Rome, partly from. 
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a superstitious notion, and in a great degree from the senti- 
ment that the residence of the head of the church should be 
in the centre of the only civilized people. His vanity, too, 
had a considerable influence on his judgment of men. The 
attentions paid by Charles the Fourth to Laura made him 
entertain much higher notions of the character of that weak 
prince than he in any respect deserved ; and the civilities of 
the Viscomtis to him, though they did not entirely blind his 
judgment, had a considerable effect in qualifying and mo- 
difying his opinions of that family. The Golden Bull was 
passed without Petrarch having attached any considerable im- 
portance to it: the movements in Swisserland took place 
almost without attracting his notice; and, when he was in 
Ghent, instead of contemplating the mighty impulse given by 
commerce to society, or speculating on the influence which 
mercantile communities were gaining throughout Europe, his 
mind was occupied with classical reveries, and day-dreams 
about Julius Ceesar. 

Petrarch’s prose-compositions were very thoroughly sifted 
by the Abbé de Sade when he composed his memoirs; and 
we find nothing new, of an historical nature, in the work be- 
fore us, directly concerning either the poet or his Laura: though 
Professor Levati speaks on many occasions in a very osten- 
tatious manner, and as if he imagined that he was throwing 
great light on subjects before unexplored, or left in darkness. 
Thus, in one of the volumes, he introduces that part of 
Petrarch’s. dialogue with St. Augustine which relates to his 
love for Laura, and which is familiar to every person, as if it 
were a discovery ofhis own. We should therefore be merely 
wasting the attention of our readers, if we affected to give 
them any passages of Petrarch’s life or correspondence as a 
translation from the present volumes, when the whole is | 
already before them in Mrs. Dobson’s elegant (though some- 
times incorrect) translation of De Sade. 

We set a much higher value, however, on the dissertations 
and sketches. which the Professor has interspersed through his 
work, relating to the manners and customs of the age in 
which Petrarch lived, the state of the arts and sciences, and 
that of commerce, particularly in the Italian republics: in the 
course of which papers, besides some original reflections, 
Signor LEvat1 has incorporated several very animated descrip- 
tions and valuable observations from Sismondi and other his- 
torians. In particular, the sketches of the University of Paris, 
and of the Regatta and festival of Sta. Maria at Venice, are 
executed with remarkable spirit: but we observe more of this 
sort of picturesque description and fictitious narrative mae 
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first than im any of the subsequent books; and, as proofs 
of the Professor’s excellence in this kind of composition, we 
extract from that book his accounts of the conversion of one 
of the Albigenses, and of the terrible “‘ Vade in pace.” ‘They 
are both very characteristic of the manners and usages of the 
monastic institutions then in vogue in Europe; and we are 
happy in being able to close our comments on this work, in 
the course of which we have been obliged to animadvert on 
pretensions and assumptions which seemed to us groundless, 
by such favourable specimens of the author’s merit : 


‘ In a square close to the church, a large pile of wood was 
raised, the most effectual argument which the Inquisition could 
devise for converting the heretic; and the gates, which were 
thrown wide open, delighted the multitude, who are always 
greedy of wonders and of strange sights. At length, the proces- 
sion moved forwards with solemn steps and long array. In the 
van were the monks, whose office it was not to instruct with 
Christian charity, but with all due formality to murder those of 
their brethren to whom the truth was not revealed: in the rear 
stalked along the Chief Inquisitor ; and at some distance one of 
the Albigenses followed barefooted. The Chief mounted a lofty 
pulpit, the latter stood upright on the ground, like a criminal be- 
fore his judge. After some prayers, the Inquisitor began to dis- 
course with the heretic ; endeavouring to prove to him that God 
and not the devil had been his Creator ; and that marriage was an 
excellent institution, appointed by God himself to increase and 
multiply the species, and to retrieve the world from the ruin in 
which it was involved by the fall of the rebellious angels. Having 
shewn all this by extracts from Holy Writ, and by the words of 
St. Paul, he exclaimed, ‘‘ And do you not ? sae to all these autho- 
rities of God and of his apostle? The furnace and the punish- 
ments that await you stare you in the face.’’—‘“ This is a very 
strange sort of argument,” whispered Petrarch to Colonna ; “ either 
believe as we believe, or we will burn you alive. Who can resist 
such awful reasoning ?” 

‘ « Before we consign you to the flames,” continued the Inquisi- 
tor, “‘ I wish to be allowed a farther discussion with you on the 
resurrection of the dead and the day of judgment; matters which 
you deny.” These truths he enforced by passages from Scripture 
and from the Fathers, and then proceeded; ‘ Before that fire 
shall consume your flesh to ashes, as it shall do unless you retract, 
I would once more ask why you abjure that sacrament which has 
been pronounced good and holy by God himself; preferring to 
believe that your soul has sprung from those spirits who fell from 
heaven to earth, and were nine days suffering that dismal downfall, 
Such a lineage is to me incomprehensible, and I would sooner see 
you dragged to and gibbeted on a gallows than give any credit te 
this your imposture.’”’ — The. poor Albigensis shivered from head 
to foot while he listened to the menaces of the Inquisitor, and 
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dreaded every moment that the mob around would lay hands on 
him and cast him on the pile which was blazing in the adjacent 
square. As soon as the Inquisitor had finished his discourse, and 
the deep silence which reigned throughout the church seemed to 
call on the Albigensis for a solemn abjuration, he thus spoke: 
‘“‘ Reverend father, pledge to me your word that I shall not be 
either burned or gibbeted, or mal-treated, and I submit myself to 
every other chastisement which it shall seem good to you to in- 
flict : provided that you will neither rack me, nor torture me, nor 
cover me with infamy, I will reveal all the secrets of my party.” 
A general cry from the surrounding crowd assured him of pardon 
and protection, and rescued him from that horrible state of doubt 
and despair with which he had been before overwhelmed. He 
then kneeled down before the Inquisitor, who gave him absolution, 
and pronounced his benediction ; saying, “‘ May God bestow on 
thee grace to be one in the blessed number of those labourers 
whom he has hired into his vineyard, and who though last-called 
shall have the same reward with the first ; and that reward you 
will doubtless gain, if you adhere henceforwards as steadfastly to 
the true faith, as you have hitherto maintained your vain delu- 
sions: but it is right always to distrust penitents converted by 
fear, particularly when they have been the leaders of their sect. 
There is need of a powerful medicine to extract all the poison; 
and it becomes you forthwith to prove by your works the sincerity 
of your conversion: — you must glow with zeal for the persecu- 
tion of heresy. ‘To those who suffer for righteousness’ sake, God 
promises the joys of paradise, as the Pope assures us, and as the 
Gospel announces.” After the conversion of the Albigensis, a 
solemn mass was performed, and a hymn was sung in thanksgiving 
to the Almighty: when the Inquisitor and the Dominicans withdrew 
to their monastery, to hear the charges of the convert against his 
former associates. Petrarch and Colonna, as they returned to 
their inn, reasoned together on this new court of inquisition, which 
the precepts of the Gospel discountenance while they prohibit all 
bodily punishment to heretics ; merely enjoining that such persons, 
after the first and second admonition, if these prove unsuccessful, 
shall be rejected.” — 

~ € Colonna and his friend had intended to stay several days at 
Toulouse: but a tragical event, which occurred in the monastery 
of the predicant friars, afflicted them deeply, and induced them to 
quit a eity, in which they were astonished to find chivalrous habits 
and an attachment to poetry combined with the most cruel fanati- 
eism. In this monastery lived a young and lively monk, named 
Agostino, whose skill in music enabled him to play some most 
delightful airs on the organ, with which, on religious festivals, he 
accompanied the pious psalmody. The Superior accordingly re- 
laxed in some degree the severity of the usual discipline, and per- 
mitted this youth occasionally to go out of the monastery for the 
purpose of perfecting himself in this elegant accomplishment ; and 
Agostino, by his frequent visits to the house of his music-master, 
became intimate with one of his daughters, to whom, at the re- 
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quest of the father himself, he gave a few lessons on the harp. A 
young man who had an attachment to this damsel became jealous 
of the monk, because such opportunities of familiar intercourse 
were allowed to him while he himself could only gratify his curi- 


- osity by watching the steps of his beloved as she walked to 


church, or to the theatres. At length, he plotted a dark scheme 
against his imagined rival ; and after some time, when the young 
lady happened to be indisposed, he suborned the principal physician 
in the town, with whom he was on intimate terms, to declare when 
called in to give his advice that it was a case of pregnancy. The 
father was fired with indignation, and, without inquiring into the 
reality of the imputation, immediately visited the Superior, and 
charged the monk with the deed. The latter, in utter astonish- 
ment, appeared in the presence of the inéensed prior, and main- 
tained his innocence without shrinking ; honestly confessing that 
he admired the beauty of this fair damsel, but asserting tliat he 
was entirely guiltless not only of any action but of any expression 
bordering on vice; and asseverating that the very thought of such 
a prostitution of religion, of such an act of treason to the riglits of 
friendship and hospitality, filled his mind with horror. The Prior 
made no reply, but, darting on the monk a penetrating and freez- 
ing glance, he ordered him to retire to his cell and there await the 
punishment which he deserved. <A cold chill ran through the 
blood of the poor youth; who, pale and trembling, with a confused 
vision before his eyes, sank down senseless on his pallet. 

‘ In the mean time, the Superior assembled all the members of 
the convent, related to them the particulars of the charge, and 
maintained that one who had thus dared to violate his vows merited 
condign punishment. Those whose rank and age qualified them 
to pronounce their judgment answered that the delinquent ought 
to be closed in the Vade in pace, that subterraneous prison in 
which fated culprits were doomed to expire. No consideration of 
Agostino’s youth, of his amiable manners, and of his elegant ac- 
complishments, could touch their unfeeling hearts with pity. 
The monks rushed to his cell, where he had scarcely recovered 
the full use of his senses, and dragged him again into the presence 
of the Superior, who in a loud voice pronounced the sentence: 
Vade in pace. Agostino was scarcely yet in the possession of his 
faculties, but, when he heard those awful words, he exclaimed in 
a phrenzy : — “ What — without inquiry, without trial, am I, who 
am innocent, condemned to a den of darkness, there to be buried 
alive, and to suffer an existence worse than a thousand deaths ? 
and are ye the ministers of a merciful God? the chosen of a meek 
Redeemer? Do you call yourselves my brethren, you who are my 
executioners ? Blasphemous wretches More he would have 





said, but the monks thundered forth a psalm, covered his face with 
a black veil, tied his hands, and commenced the horrible proces- 
sion which was to conduct him to a living sepulchre. One monk 
went before the others, carrying a cross wrapped in mourning ; the 
rest followed, chanting in a deep and dismal tone the De profundis: 
in the middle was the miserable Agostino ; and the Prior walked 
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last in the funereal procession. In this order the monks descended 
the dark subterraneous passages of the monastery, and arrived at 
the mouth of a deep vault, just wide enough to admit a single body, 
from which not only the light of day but every breath of health. 
ful atmosphere was excluded. An iron portal barred the access, 
above which was a small aperture, where they placed the pittance 
of bread and water with which the poor wretch when deposited 
beneath was for a time to be meee The procession advanced 
towards this abyss of death, when the Prior seized the hand of 
Agostino, who stood like a victim at the altar, and, with the as- 
sistance of the other monks, hurled him downwards, closing over 
hm the dismal portal. Agostino heard the grating of the rusty 
hinges, and the shutting of that door which to him would be shut 
for ever. After some few days had elapsed, in a fit of phrenzy 
he dashed his head against the wall; his eyeballs burst from their 
sockets, and his brains from his skull ; and his body lay weltering 
in his blood, a pitiable spectacle to the monks who ran in to wit- 
ness the calamity. — Colonna, as soon as he heard of this dismal 
catastrophe, resolved on quitting the town immediately, and 
Petrarch indignantly exclaimed in the words of Virgil, 


‘«“ Heu! fuge crudeles terras, fuge littus avarum !""’ 





Art. VH. Biographie Universelle, &c.; i. e. Universal Biogra- 

hy, Antient and Modern. By a Society of Men of Letters. 

Vols. XXI—XXVIII. 8vo. Paris. Imported by Treuttel 
and Wiirtz. 


I* the Appendix to our xciid volume, pp. 529—584., we 
noticed the — ten volumes of this extensive and 
comprehensive biographicon ; and we shall now pursue the 
same plan of selecting from each volume some one life which 
has escaped the record of our native dictionaries of persons. 


Vol. XXI.—‘ Hroswitha, a nun of the abbey of Gandersheim, was 
born in Saxony, and flourished during the eleventh century under the 
reign of Otho II., who employed her to write the funereal oration 
of his father. No other particulars of her life are known, but that 
she composed in Latin many religious books, which were collected 
in one folio volume, printed at Nuremberg in 1501. These are the 
titles of them. 1. Six sacred dramas; Gallicanus, a martyr under 
Julian; Agape and Irene, martyrs under Dioclesian ; Callimachus, 
who was resuscitated by Saint John; Maria, a niece of the her- 
mit Abraham; Paphnutius, or the conversion of the courtesan 
Thais; and, lastly, the martyrdom of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
The style of Terence is imitated in these plays. 2. Historia Na- 
tivitatis, in Latin hexameters. 3. Historia Adscensionis, in the 
like metre. 4. Passio sancti Gangolfi, in elegiac verse. 5. Pas- 
sto sancti Pelapii. 6. Lapsus et Conversio Theophil. 7. De 
Conversione Desperatit. 8. Panegyris Othonum. 9. De Con- 
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structione, primordiisque, ac fundatoribus ceenobit Gandersheim- 
© 
ensis. 


The life of Hyder Aly, by M. Langlés, deserves consulta- 
tion for its extensive historical details, and for the interspersed 
criticisms on English writers. — In the memoir of Hyde the 
Orientalist, it is lamented that manuscripts of this admirable 
scholar are suffered to remain unprinted in the Oxford 
libraries. 


Vol. XXII.—‘ KaurrMan, Mary Anne Angelica Catharine, was 
born at Coire, in Swisserland, in the month of October, 1741. 
John Joseph Kauffman, her father, was a moderate painter, but 
accustomed his daughter very early to assist in the execution of 
his works: he removed to Morbegno, where he lived until 1752, 
and thence to Como. It was here that Angelica’s proficiency 


first attracted the public attention ; and the Bishop Nevroni sat to 


her for his portrait when she was only twelve years of age. The 
‘success of this essay induced many of the inhabitants to try the 
young artist, and it became quite a fashion at Como to be painted 
by her. Among others, Rinaldo of Este, the Governor of Milan, 
sat to her, and declared himself her protector. Her father having 
‘been invited to Constance by Cardinal Roth, he too was pour- 
trayed by Angelica: but, as she had a fine voice and excelled 
in music, several of her friends advised her to drop painting, and 
to go on the stage. Her delicacy rather than her talent declined 
this step, and she made a portrait of herself, solicited by the 
rival Muses of Painting and Melody. In 1763, she went to Rome 
to perfect herself in the art, and acquired there a classical -taste. 
In 1765, she was resident at Venice, where she became acquainted 
‘with an English lady, (here called Vervort,) who induced her to 
visit London; where she arrived on the 22d of June, 1766. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds here shewed a liberal disposition to patronize 
Angelica, sat to her for his likeness, and complimented her in 
terms which seemed rather to announce the warmth of a lover 
than the satisfaction of an artist. He obtained for her also the 
‘patronage of the Princess of Brunswick, who was painted in 1767. 


‘Miss Kauffman was not fond of painting portraits, but preferred to 


-work for engravers, and executed for the employers of Bartolozzi 
‘many agreeable pictures. She occasionally used the durin herself, 


‘as about sixty plates attest; and nearly six hundred have been 


modelled on her paintings. 
‘ In the midst of these successes, an unfortunate attachment 


‘damped her felicity. A handsome man, of noble manners, made 


his appearance in London, who announced himself as a Swedish 
gentleman of title by the name of Frederic Count Horn ; and he 
courted and married Angelica. It was soon discovered that he 
was an adventurer, who hoped to subsist on the proceeds of her 
industry ; who made away with the property which she had ac- 


‘quired ; and who, when he had reduced her to poverty, consented 
to a deed of separation, which was executed February 10. 1768. 
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She then resumed her habits of industry, and again surrounded 
herself with the comforts of life. She was admitted into the list of 
royal academicians, and was celebrated in the verses of Klopstock 
and Gesner, to whom she sent in return some works of her pencil. 
The pretended Count Horn having died, Angelica married a 
Venetian painter named Zucchi, July 14.1781. With this husband 
-she returned to Italy by way of Ostend, passed some time at 
Venice, (where she painted the death of Leonardo da Vinci,) and 
finally settled at Rome. There she painted for Joseph the Second 
the triumphal return of Herman from his victory over the legions 
of Varus. She had recently Jost her second husband, but was 
living when the French occupied Rome in 1796, and received from 
General Lespinasse a letter of protection. She died on the 5th of 
November, 1807, of a decline, and was buried in the church of 
Saint Andrea delle Fratte; her funereal obsequies, which were 
pompous, being attended by the artists and academicians. Ghe- 
rardo dei Rosst published her life in Italian, at Florence, in 1810.’ 


The life of Kazwyny, the Arabian Pliny, deserves notice 
for oriental research, as do many other lives in this volume. 


Vol. XXTII.— * Lasrapor, Juan, a Spanish painter of the 
school of Seville, was born in Estremadura early in the six- 
teenth century. He was a pupil of Morales surnamed el Divino, 
but he only studied still life, and was especially remarked for his 
admirable representation of flowers. In the palace of the king of 
Spain are preervee two flower-pieces which he painted in com- 
petition with other artists, and which by universal consent won the 
prize. The natural beauty of the colouring, the picturesque 
grouping of the flowers, the delicacy of the leaves and petals, the 
transparency of the dew-drops, the relief of the blossoms and in- 
sects, and the exquisite finish of the whole, place them among the 
triumphs of the pencil. Ladrador also painted fruits, perspectives, 
utensils, and ocular deceptions of various kinds, which are valued, 
for exquisite execution. He died at Madrid, in 1609, at a very 
advanced age.’ —~ 

Vol. XXIV. — ‘ Lo1zEROLEs, John Simon Aved de, king’s coun- 
sellor, and lieutenant-general of the bailiwick of the artillery at the 
arsenal of Paris, was born in that city during the year 1733. 
Being arrested in 1793, he was conducted with his son to the 
prison of Saint Lazare. On the 2d of July, 1794, two days before 
the overthrow of Rodespierre, the usher of the revolutionary tri- 
bunal came to the prison with a list of victims, and called. for 
Loizerolles, junior. The young man was asleep; and the father, 
not hesitating to sacrifice his own life to the safety of his son, an- 
swered to the name, was conducted to the conciergerie, and 
appeared next morning at the ae The secretary, sup- 
posing only some error of designati@n, changed the Christian 
name and the age, and adapted the act of accusation to the 
old man ; who was accordingly led to the scaffold without choos- 
ing to betray the mistake which he had superinduced, and there 
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consummated his heroic sacrifice. Next day, Robdespierre fell, 
and the young man was set at liberty.’ 


Vol. XXV.— This volume, which alphabetically includes 
the name Jiouzs, is decorated with a numerous series of en- 
graved portraits of the kings of France. The life of Lord 
Lovat by Lally-Tolendal, forms a conspicuous and eloquent 
ornament of this collection of biographies: but it is some- 
what too extensive for the proportionate length of the other 
articles. We shall prefer to extract a shorter. 


‘ LuBiEeneTskI, Theodore, a painter and engraver, was born at 
Cracow in 1653, of a noble family allied to the royal house of 
Leczinski. He studied at Hamburgh, and learnt drawing there 
from Jurian Stur, who recommended him to go into Holland and 
place himself under Lairesse.—Lubienetski afterward visited Italy, 
where he was well received at the court of ‘Tuscany, and was 
nrade chamberlain to the Grand Duke. He then returned to the 
north, and enjoyed the same preferment under the elector of 
Brandenburg at Berlin. Several of the historical paintings 
which he executed there are preserved in. the royal palaces. 
He also finished the drawings for the sculptured masks which 
decorate the court of the arsenal, and eight of them have been 
engraved : but the complete publication was interrupted, and after- 
ward resumed by Rode. Lubtenetski etched various imaginary 
landscapes, which are much esteemed. He was a Socinian, and 
wrote a treatise offensive to the orthodox, which was prosecuted, 
and sentenced to be burnt by the hands of the common hangman. 
This affront induced ‘him to relinquish his situation at Berlin, and 
to retire in 1706 to his original place of residence in Poland, 
where he died in 1720.’ — 

Vol. XXVI.—‘ Marat, Ebn Joussouf Almok Dessi, is the author 
of a history of the caliphs and sultans who have reigned in Egypt. 
Reiske undertook a German translation of this work, which was 
completed by his brother. Maraz was of the party of Mustapha, 
a deposed sultan, and was put to death by the successor Othman 
the Second, in 1619.’ 


Vol. XXVII.— We are surprized to find no article in this 
volume to the memory of Louis Martineau, the first native 
French printer, and a man who has deserved so well of early 
literature. 


‘MAartTINEz, Henrico, a Mexican engineer, was educated in 
Spain, where he made so rapid a progress in mathematics, hydrau- 
lics, and geography, that the king granted him the title of cosmo- 
grapher royal. He then in 1607 returned to Mexico, and was in- 
trusted by the Marquis of Salinas, the viceroy, with the drainage 
of the superfluous waters from the lake of Mexico. He accord- 
ingly drew the plan of the Desagna de Huchuetoca, which is a sub- 
terraneous drain adapted to lessen the danger of inundation. It 
was begun on the 23d of November, 1607, and the viceroy gave 
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the first stroke of the pick-axe. Fifteen thousand Indians were 
employed during eleven months in this important enterprize: but 
the subterraneous gallery was not made on a scale sufficiently 
large for the vast abundance of waters which at certain seasons 
descend into the lake of Mexico, and inundations still continued 
to be very troublesome. The plan of Martinez was therefore 
censured ‘by his rivals; and he himself was thrown for some 
months into prison in 1629, because the waters overflowed the 
streets of Mexico. The canal now became choaked, and the 
floods lasted nearly five years: but in 1634 some new alterations 
were again scletity successful. Martinez printed at Mexico a 
treatise on trigonometry, and died there in the midst of labours 
which he had not time to complete according to his own views.’ 


Vol. XX VIII.—To give an idea of the meritorious abund- 
ance of the oriental biographies, which are executed with 
admirable brevity and research, we-will observe that eighteen 
persons named Melik have separate articles in this volume; 
namely, Melik Arslan, the thirteenth sultan of the Seljookian 
dynasty of Persia: Melik Shah 1., the third sultan of the same 
dynasty; Melik Shah II., his nephew; Melik el Adel, sultan 
of Egypt and Damascus; Melik el Adel Saifeddyn Aboo- 
beker II., his grandson; Melik el Afdhal, the eldest son of the 
great Saladin; Melk el Aschraf, the second king of Persia of 
the Jooban dynasty ; Melik el Dhaher ; Melik el Kamel, sultan 
of Egypt; his nephew, of the same name; Melzk el Man- 
soor; Melik el Moadham, the brother of Saladin; another of 
the same name; Melik el Nassar; Melik el Moadham, the 
ninth sultan of Egypt; Melk el Modhaffer; Melik el Moezz ; 
and Melik el Mowayed. This familiarity with remote history 
does honour to the author’s knowlege of the werld. 

Mesthi, a Turkish poet, was contemporary with Soliman I., 
and was reckoned among the seven stars of poetry, whose 
names were hung up in golden letters beforeithe temple of 
Mecca. In the Vatican library, among ‘the manuscripts of 
Pietro della Valle, are preserved the works of this,peet. -Ab- 
dul Cufti, in his book intitled Teskirct Oschoara, speaks of 
three hundred Turkish poets who had flourished since the 
year 1359 of the Christian era. Sir William Jones translated 
an Idyl, beginning with the words 


‘“‘ Hear how the nightingales on every spray,” 


and our readers may like to compare the French translation 
chere.given of ‘the same poem. 


* Le doux printemps renait ; sous le nouveau feutllage, 
Le Rossignol déja fait entendre ses chants ; 


J’ écoute 
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J’ écoute ses legons, je comprends son langage ; 
Voici ce qu'il répete aux heureux Musulmans : 
Jouissez : la mélancolie 
N’est qu'un fléau qu'il faut bannir ; 
Le doux printemps renait ; mais celui de la vie 
uit pour ne jamais revenir. 


Sur leur sein larc-en-ciel a jété ses couleurs, 
Et déja le roster sur ses tiges fleuries 
‘ Entvre tous nos sens de ses douces odeurs : 
Joutssez : la mélancolie 
N'est qu'un fléau, &c. 

« Savourez ces bienfaits sans crotre a leur durée, 
Le vrai sage est celui qui sait le prix du temps ; 
Pour la lot du destin a vie est mésurée, 

Et peut ne pas remplir lespace d'un printemps. 
Jouissez : la mélancolie 
N’est qu'un fléau, &c. 

‘ De roses et de lis un Dieu forma les belles ; 
Elles on ont, hélas ! léclat et le destin. 

Ces merveilles d’un jour se ressemblent entre elles ; 
Les belles et les fleurs ne brillent qu'un matin : 
Joutssez, &c. ' 


‘ Le plus brillant émail a ear nos prairies ; 


‘ De la reine des fleurs la beauté s’est flétrie ; 
Elle était 2 mourir condamnée en naissant ; 
Un rayon du soleil, quelques gouttes de pluie, 
L’ont soudain fait rentrer dans le sein be néant : 
Jouissez, &c. 


‘ La carriére est ouverte, et veut étre remplie ; 
Buvez, aimez, gottez sur tout un doux repos ; 
Tout en la méprisant embellissez la vie ; 
Ignorez les chagrins, et mourez 2 propos. 

Jouissez, &c. 


‘ S——y.’ (De SALABERRY.) 


We shall take pleasure in continuing to notice this valuable 
work as the successive volumes reach us, for it offers a copious 
harvest of supplemental materials to the extant biographical 
dictionaries of this and other countries. Yet the importer 
of this additional information should not be content with mere 
translation, because abridgment would be frequently expe- 
dient; as the local importance of French lives is greater on the 
other than on this side of the Channel, and as some of the 
critical remarks have obviously been influenced by political 
considerations not necessarily operative in Great Britain. 


ART. 
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Art. VUI. Précis Historique des Principaux Evénemens, &c. ; 
?.e. An Historical Epitome of the principal Events, Political 
and Military, which brought on the Spanish Revolution. By 
M. Louis JuLiian. 8vo. Paris. 1821. Imported by 
Treuttel and Wiirtz. Price 9s. 


f[ HE great Revolution which took place at the beginning of 
1820 in the government of the Spanish peninsula, and 
which a few months afterward was so miserably parodied at 
Naples and so closely imitated at Lisbon,: has been contem- 
plated by some persons as the effect of military intrigue, rather 
than as the result of rooted national opinion. ‘To resolve 
this question, by personal observation on the spot,.was the 
motive of M. JuLian’s trip from Paris to Madrid: where 
he spent his time in conversing with many party-leaders, and 
in collecting such scattered notices as printed papers could 
supply, concerning the steps which led to so important a 
change. The result of this inquisitive research is here 
thrown together in the form of an historical narrative. 

The conspiracy of Porlier, known in Spain by the name of 
Marquesito, was one of the earliest symptoms of a latent revo- 
lutionary spirit. This General, who had been well received 
by Ferdinand when that monarch returned to Spain in 1814, 
was much hurt at the king’s refusal to ratify and proclaim the 
constitution settled by the Cortes at Cadiz in 1812; and he 
consequently wrote in terms expressive of bitter dissatisfaction 
to his brother-in-law, Count Joreno, and consulted him about 
the means of re-establishing liberty in Spain. His letter 
being intercepted by the government, Porlier was arrested, 
and placed in confinement at San-Antonio in Gallicia: but a 
certain liberty of access was granted to his friends at the 
prison; the captain-general of the province, named Lacy, 
being secretly a friend to the liberal principles. As the 
offence of Porlier had not been heavy, he obtained permission 
to go and drink the mineral waters ; and no sooner was he at 
large than he published, on the 21st of September, 1815, a 
manifesto addressed to the nation, and avowed by the junta 
of Gallicia, which called on the Spaniards to confederate 
every where for the purpose of carrying into execution the 
representative system proposed by the Cortes at Seville and 
Cadiz. This manifesto gave a great impulse to the public 
mind, and founded the rallying point of the Liberals: but the 
garrison at Saint Jago considered it as seditious, for they 
were exhorted so to do by the archbishop, and by an Italian 
commandant named Pezzi, whom the ecclesiastics could in- 
fluence; and they sent a detachment of sixty men to arrest 
Porlier. He consequently was again seized, thrown into the 
dungeons 
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dungeons of the Inquisition, and finally executed. A French 
translation of this manifesto, which in style resembles the 
eloquence of Count Toreno, occurs in the Appendix. 

O'Donnel, named by Ferdinand to be the captain-general 
of Andalusia, was the next military man who lent aid to the 
patriotic cause: but he conducted himself with a degree of 
duplicity, which in the north would be deemed perfidious. 
He assumed the alarmist, affected to denounce conspiracies 
among his officers against the government, and thus removed 
from. his corps the more staunch royalists. He then privately 
reconciled himself with Lacy, accepted an initiation into the 
patriotic clubs, and promised his public co-operation at the 
first favourable moment. 

Attempts were successfully made at Valencia to shake the 
fidelity of the king’s troops. lio commanded there, who on 
the return of Ferdinand had exhorted him to reign after the 
manner of his ancestors ; and who filled the public prisons of 
the city and of the Inquisition with victims. Even the con- 
vents were transformed into dungeons, and scarcely sufficed 
to contain the number of persons apprehended. lio fulfilled 
with the utmost severity the orders which he received from 
the court; and he inspired so much abhorrence, that a small 
number of friends of liberty, who were not yet under arrest, 
entered into a conspiracy to get rid of him. His spies having 
informed him of the meeting, he boldly went thither in person: 
when the conspirators no sooner saw him appear, than they 
took up arms in their own defence. A scuffle ensued, during 
which Elio killed with his own hand Colonel Vidal, who was 
at the head of the plot; and the other accomplices being 
seized, were delivered over to a military tribunal, and con- 
demned to death. Among the victims was Beltran de Lys, a 
son of one of the richest bankers in Spain, and wholly igno- 
rant of the scheme to assassinate Elio. ‘This fine young man, 
hardly eighteen years old, marched to execution with admir- 
able calmness; declining with dignity, but without osten- 
tation, the services of a priest who offered to accompany him. 
On his approach to the scaffold, he perceived the dead body 
of Vidal, and observed that the martyrs of liberty would find 
avengers. ‘The corpses of the sufferers were exposed for 
several hours to the gaze of the multitude. 

The escape of Vanhalen from the prison of Madrid forms 
an interesting anecdote; and the heroic death of Acebedo, ex- 
claiming to his soldiers, — “ On, my boys, on, do not mind 
my mortal remains: long live Spanish liberty!”— is elo- 
quently narrated. 
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The work closes with a critique on the Spanish constitution, 
which the author wishes to assimilate to that of France. 
Whatever arguments may exist in favour of dividing par- 
liament into two houses, perhaps the structure of the Spanish 
representative body is superior to that of the French. In the 
first place, being founded on universal suffrage, it necessarily 
involves the allegiance of the entire community, which in 
moments of ferment might else separate into civil warfare. — 
In the second place, as no classes are excluded, it is not pro- 
bable that any one class of the people will be oppressed by 
the legislature. In England, many classes are disqualified from 
voting who suffer from such taxes as those on porter, sugar, 
teas, tobacco, starch, candles, vinegar, glass, &c., and who 
may be said to have no representatives to advocate their in- 
terests. In Sparta, where the Helots were excluded from 
suffrage, the entire class was: systematically oppressed : in 
France, where suffrage was not conferred until twenty-five 
years of age, the conscriptions were made to weigh exclusively 
on non-voters ; and in America, where Negroes do not vote, 
their civil condition again is miserably defective. — In the third 
place, the Spanish legislative body, being chosen by succes- 
sive delegations, and being a graduated representation, con- 
ciliates by universal suffrage the especial ascendancy of the. 
educated classes: for the elected consist of a higher sort of 
people than the voters; and, as the individuals of this order 
cannot foretell their own appointment, there can be no pre- 
vious canvas for the ultimate representative, —no time or 
opportunity for intrigue. — In the fourth place, the Spanish 
plan of election is easily executed by the people themselves; 
and hence it has been found of more convenient proclamation, 
at Naples, at Turin, and in Greece, than any other extant 
pattern of a constitution. ‘These reasons may perhaps serve 
to justify the Spaniards against M. Juxvian, in adhering for 
the present to the form decreed by the Cortes. 





—— 


Art. IX. Sur l Administration de la Loi Criminelle, &c.; 7. e. 
On the Administration of the Criminal Law in England, and on 
the Spirit of the English Government. By M. Cotru, Coun- 
sellor of the Royal Court of Paris, &c. &c. 8vo. Paris, 
1820. 


T° the remarks of an intelligent and liberal-minded foreigner 
on ourinstitutions and manners we must always be disposed 
to attend, not only as they furnish us with the means of estimat- 
ing the rank which we hold with other nations, but also as they 
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convey the sentiments of an impartial: observer on many 
topics, in the consideration of which party-feeling or national 
prejudices but too frequently affect the judgment of a native. 
It was therefore with considerable curiosity and interest that 
we sate down to the perusal of M. Corru’s work on the ad- 
ministration of our system of criminal law ; and how far it is 
qualified to fulfil such expectations, we shall now proceed to 
state. 

M. Corru was commissioned by the French government 
to make a visit to England for the purpose of observing our 
system of trial by jury, and examining whether it would be 
expedient to adopt the same mode of proceeding in France. 
He soon found, however, that our trial by jury was so in- 
timately connected with other branches of our constitutional 
Jaw, and so interwoven with other judicial proceedings, that, 
instead of confining his attention to that one object, it would 
be necessary for him not only to study our system of consti- 
tutional policy, but also to enter rather minutely into the 
forms of our legal proceedings. In undertaking this examin- 
ation, no one could have possessed saree advantages than 
this gentleman: who, having been furnished with letters to 
the Marquis of Lansdown, was introduced by him to Mr. 
Scarlett, the eminent barrister who leads the Northern 
Circuit ; the progress of which M. Corru resolved to follow, 
for the purpose of becoming acquainted with the proceedings 
of our criminal courts. He was likewise recommended by 
our own government to the attention of the two Judges ap- 
pointed to that circuit; and by the favour of Mr. Scarlett he 
became intimate with all the most able barristers whom he 
accompanied. Indeed, in his preface he informs us that his 
manuscript was submitted to the perusal of one of his profes- 
sional friends, and ultimately to Mr. Scarlett, who supplied him 
with a few notes on the spirit of the English constitution. — 
This assertion has puzzled us much: for, whatever may be 
the general merits of the book, it is impossible that the 
youngest lawyer could glance his eye over its pages without 
perceiving numerous blunders, too gross not to strike the 
dullest apprehension. We do not mention these mistakes as 
detracting materially from the merit of the author, because it 
would be most unreasonable to expect from a foreigner an 
accurate account of all the technical niceties of our law: but 
we notice them as proving either that M.Corru has sub- 
mitted only a portion of his treatise to the judgment of his 
legal friends, or that they on whom he relied have done him 
great injustice by so cursory an examination of it. It is, in 
fact, very unaccountable how such errors could have origin- 
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ally occurred: because, ‘from the style of the volume, and 
from the nature of the information which it conveys, we feel 
persuaded that the author collected his materials chiefly from 
oral communication ; more especially as he no where men- 
tions the particular sources from which he derived them. 

In the prosecution of his inquiries, M. Corru was led to 
consider the jurisdiction of our justices of the peace, — the 
institution of the grand and petty jury, — the proceedings 
in.civil causes, — the character and occupations of our Judges 
and advocates, —the general spirit of our constitution, — 
the mode of electing members of parliament, — the nature 
of the House of Peers both in its legislative and its judicial 
eapacity, — the influence of our constitution on our manners, 
— the obstacles which prevent the adoption of our system of 
legislation in France, — and, lastly, the principal changes 
which it will be possible to effect in that country with regard 
to the trial by jury. 

Of course, a foreigner’s account of the mode in which our 
judicial proceedings are carried on can possess but little in- 
terest even for those among us who study the law as a pro- 
fession; and we shall therefore apply our observations almost 
exclusively to that portion of the volume before us which treats 
of our constitution, our manners, and the policy of our laws. 
In the first place, however, we shall attempt to correct some of 
those mistakes to which we have alluded ; and which, though 
perhaps insignificant in themselves, give the work a character 
of incorrectness, and induce a suspicion that the writer may 
possibly have been misinformed on topics of weightier 
moment. 

The first error which we have noticed is of some import- 
ance. According to M. Corru, if a criminal accused of 
high treason peremptorily challenges a greater number of 
jurors than the law allows, he incurs the penalty of the pezne 

forte et dure, a species of torture which is supposed to have 
been known to our law, and which, according to M. Corru, 
has not yet been abolished. (Note, p. 82.) Now it is doubtful 
whether this punishment was ever recognized by the common 
law of England; (see Lord Hale’s History, P.C. ii. 321. ; 
2 Inst. p.179., and Barrington’s Observations on Ancient 
Stat. fifth edition, p. 82.) and at all events it was abolished 
by an act passed in the eleventh year of the late king. 

In two or three instances, the author has mistaken the law 
relative to bringing writs of error. Speaking of this practice 
in criminal cases, he says, ‘ These writs are granted by the 
Attorney-General, and ‘cannot be refused.’ (P.117.) ‘This is 


very -incorrect when applied, as -it is, to all criminal pro- 
ceedings 
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ceedings without exception. A writ of error cannot issue 
without the fiat of the Attorney-general, or an express war- 
rant from the King; which in cases of treason and felony are 
not mere matters of course. In offences of an inferior degree, 
indeed, the writ is not grantable er gratid merely. (Starkie’s 
Crim. Pl. 352.) In treating of the writ of error in civil 
proceedings, the cause is said to be remitted to the consider- 
ation of the court, which has sent it down to be tried at 
Nisi Prius. When the writ of error is brought for some 
matter of law, which is the author’s meaning, this can never 
be; for by that proceeding the cause is invariably carried 
before a higher tribunal than the court in which the ac- 
tion was brought; as, for instance, from the Common Pleas 
to the King’s Bench, and from the King’s Bench to the 
Exchequer Chamber or the House of Lords. 

It is surprizing that any person, who has even in the most 
superficial manner studied our system of judicial polity, 
should fall into so remarkable an error as to suppose that our 
Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts have their origin in our 
old feudal institutions. ‘ In general,’ says M. Corru, ‘these 
inferior courts are viewed with an unfavourable eye in Eng- 
land, as the shapeless relics of feudal government, and as de- 
plorable exceptions from the general mode of trial by jury; 
which is regarded by the English of all classes, and of all 
opinions, as the palladium of their liberty.’ (P.138.) So far 
from these courts being in any degree of a feudal origin, or 
connected with feudal usages, they were established in direct 
opposition both to the principles and the practice of the feu- 
dists; and they arise out of, and are governed by, the rules of 
the civil and the canon law. ‘The very reverse of the author’s 
statement is the truth; for the institution of the trial by jury 
is itself a relic of feudal customs, or at all events is to be 
ascribed to the same northern origin. 

We have another slight mistake to mention, with regard to 
the law of libel. According to M. Corru, p. 218., it is neces- 
sary in prosecutions for libel, where proof of the purchase of 
the libellous book is required, that there should be two wit- 
nesses to the purchase. Any news-paper-report might have 
enabled him to correct this error. — There are, we have no 
doubt, if the volume be scrupulously and carefully examined, 
other instances of incorrectness: but those which we have 
already pointed out may serve to shew that the contents are 
not to be entirely taken on trust. 

It appears to us that the author has by no means formed a 
correct estimate of the spirit of our penal laws. In his idea, 
we are the mildest and most merciful people on the face of the 
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earth; while in fact there is no country in Europe in which 
life is extinguished with such prodigality. It is in vain that 
M. Cottu endeavours to soften down the harshness of our 
criminal proceedings, by telling us that the accused invariably 
commands the sympathy of the court and of the audience. 
This idea is certainly very much exaggerated. We can 
scarcely recognize, in the following romantic picture, the fea- 
tutes of an English court of justice. 


‘ It is a consequence of all the facts which I have detailed, that 
‘the English tribunals possess an aspect of impartiality and mild- 
ness which; it must be confessed, our own are far from offering to 
the eyes of astranger. Every thing in England breathes indul- 
gence and kindness. The Judge appears like a father in the midst 
of his family, engaged in trying one of his own children. His 
aspect has nothing terrifying in it. According to antient cus- 
tom, his desk is covered with flowers, as well as that of the clerk 
of the arraigns. The sheriff too, and the other officers of the 
court, each carry about with them a bouquet of flowers. The 
Judge himself, with extraordinary condescension, suffers his judg- 
ment-seat to be partaken by the numerous spectators who sur- 
‘round him; and among’-whom may be recognized the most beau- 
tiful women of the county, the sisters, wives, or daughters of the 
grand-jurymen; who, drawn thither by the festivals to which the 
assizes give rise, consider it as their duty or their pleasure to form 
a portion of the audtence. .They make their appearance in the 
most elegant morning-dresses ; and it is a curious spectacle to see 
the venerable head of the Judge, covered with his vast wig, tower- 
ing over the youthful heads of the ladies, adorned with all the 
graces of nature and all the most seducing efforts of art.’ (P. 109.) 


Then, after a few observations on the comparative severity 
of the criminal proceedings in France, where the Judges seem 
to consider it as rather an honour than a duty to procure a 
conviction, the author proceeds : . 


‘ It follows from this organization of the English tribunals, that 
they are far from offering the same dramatic interest as ours. 
Among them, the accused has no part to play; and his hat, which 
is hung on a peg, would make a very good representative for him. 
The public interest is not excited by a view of the criminal, who 
is placed in such a manner as to turn his back on the spectators ; 
nor by the progress of the evidence; nor by the resistance of the 
accused ; nor by the efforts made by the Judge to elicit the truth. 
There exists no contest between the accuser and the accused ; 
and indeed the latter has all the appearance of a man, who, with- 
out anxiety, suffers his life to be the object of dispute between his 
own and the adverse counsel. Neither the sound of his voice be- 
coming more faint ard feeble in proportion as the proofs of his 
guilt accumulate on his head, nor the increasing paleness of his 
features, nor his sister covering her face, nor the terrifying silence 
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of discovered and convicted guilt, awakens the feelings of the 
ponienens or excites in their minds the compassion, the horror, 
the vengeance, and all the violent feelings to which our trials give 
birth. In England, every thing is calm and cold ;— the counsel, 
the jury, the judges, the public, and even the prisoner himself, 
who is apprized by no one of the danger which he is encountering, 
and of the force of the collected evidence against him,’ (P. 110.) 


For our own part, we can see nothing amiable in the at- 
tendance of young and pure-minded women at a scene where 
all the most shocking violations uf human feelings are fre- 
quently disclosed ; and where the only interest afforded must 
arise from the fluctuations of the balance in which guilt is 
weighed against life. Still less are festivities and gaiety 
suited to such a time and place. Assize-balls are indeed a 
strange reproach to us. 

M. Corru has not in any portion of his volume entered on 
the question of the expediency of our present. code of 
criminal law: but, from some detached passages, he leads us 
to suppose that he sees nothing unjust or revolting in it. In- 
deed, he considers the mode in which our Bank-prosecutions 
are conducted, in allowing persons accused of bank-forgery 
to plead guilty to the minor offence of issuing forged notes, 
as displaying an incredible degree of clemency. We might 
almost suppose the passage to be ironical, when the oppres- 
sion and cruelty to which that system has given rise are con- 
sidered. M.Corrv seems also to think that our Judges are 
in a conspiracy to acquit prisoners: but how far this is from 
being the case, those who have been in the habit of attending 
courts must frequently have remarked. ‘The following in- 
stance of what the author calls the ‘ excessive indulgence of 
one of the Judges’ is, in fact, nothing more than a dry opinion 
on the law of the case: 


‘ A man named Jacob Butler was indicted at the lest Lan- 
caster assizes for robbery, when one of the most important wit- 
nesses was absent, which rendered the proof against him incom- 

lete. The counsel for the prosecutor then endeavoured to 
supply the deficiency, from the examination of the prisoner before 
the justice of the peace, which, as he argued, contained a farmal 
sie! we 

‘ During this examination, the prisoner had’ confessed that, 
being in company with two others, they met a man in the street 
who asked them the way, which they offered to shew him; that 
they took him to Hanover-Street, where, in an alley called Pipe 
Entry, his companions attacked the man; and William Heap pur- 
loined his pocket-book, after which they proceeded onwards alte- 
gether; and that, while they were walking, Heap took out the 
money contained in the pocket-book, which he then shewed ta them 
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quite empty, and which he afterward threw into a pig-sty. The 
prisoner's counsel argued that this confession contained nothing 
which implicated the prisoner, but only William Heap, and that 
consequently it ought not to influence the verdict of the jury. The 
Judge was of the same opinion, and so charged the jury ; who, not 
finding the other evidence sufficient, acquitted the prisoner, not- 
withstanding the moral certainty of his guilt.’ (P. 101.) _ 


Now the opinion of the Judge was merely what he con- 
ceived to be the law; and, if he had intended to shew the 
prisoner the excessive indulgence of which M. Corrv speaks, 
he would have been acting contrary to the high duties which 
he was appointed to exercise. 

In pursuing his principal object of inquiry, the nature of 
the trial by jury, the author seems to have over-rated its at- 
tributes and influence. He imagines the jury to be wholly 
independent of the Judges: as, although he does not state it 
in express terms, we may gather from the many passages 
in which he ascribes an almost unbounded power to the former. 
The extent of the Judge’s authority, in compelling the jury 
to coincide with him in matters of law, has been long a 
disputed point: but it has never been denied that he has a 
right to offer his opinion to them on such matters; and it is 
well known what very great influence that opinion almost in- 
variably exercises over their minds. The author is not alto- 
gether consistent with himself, when, in the commencement 
of his work, he attributes remarkable firmness and an un- 
deviating adherence to their oaths to English juries; and 
when afterward he informs us that the Minister is deterred 
from prosecuting libels, because the political bias or the 
personal feelings of the jurymen prevent them from convicting 
criminals. (See pages 103. and 210.) 

The chapter on Elections, with which M. Corru has edified 
our neighbours on the other side of the Channel, is curious 
and entertaining. It is evidently the result neither of his 
own study nor of his own observation, but rather seems to 
contain the ideas of those of our countrymen with whom it 
was the author’s good fortune to associate here. The remarks 
on the popular tumults and disorders, which frequently occur 
at our elections, seem to us perfectly correct : — such move- 
ments are productive rather of health than of danger to the com- 
munity: —but, with respect to the present state of our repre- 
sentative system, many of the most liberal minded Englishmen 
will perhaps be inclined to differ very materially from the pre- 
sent writer, who has been unable to find, in our mode of elect- 
ing our representatives, any abuses which require correction. 
Before we give his ideas on this important subject, which, in 
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the existing circumstances of many of the continental govern- 
ments, cannot fail to excite a strong interest abroad, it will 
perhaps be well to correct one unaccountable little error, into 
which a reliance on very imperfect information must have 
led him. Thus we are told in a note (p. 160.) that, in Liver- 
pool, every inhabitant possesses a vote who does not receive 
parish-relief. This information, if correct, must certainly be 
valuable to the burgesses of Liverpool, and would increase 
the number of voters from about three thousand to upwards 
of thirty thousand. In fact, however, the franchise of voting 
in that town is gained only by birth, when the father is a 
freeman, and the son is born within the limits of the borough; 
— by seven years’ servitude to a freeman ;— or by the gift 
of the corporation. — The mode in which the elective fran- 
chise is said to be distributed throughout the country is an 
error of great magnitude. After having treated of the in- 
fluence which certain individuals exert over the votes of their 
fellow-citizens, M. Corru observes : 


‘ To understand with ease the extent of the favours, which 
those who endeavour to direct the elections engage themselves to 
scatter as it were through their counties, it is necessary to re- 
member that the right of voting is not limited in England, as in 
France, to a small class of citizens. It belongs to all who possess 
forty shillings income; and in certain privileged towns, as in 
London and some others, it is even sufficient to enjoy it if a man 
becomes a member of certain corporations ; so that it may be said 
that, with the exception of the lowest class, whose influence on 
the event of the elections is yet very considerable, all the people 
have the right of co-operating in the election of the members of 


parliament.’ (P. 160.) 


Two very egregious mistakes are made in this paragraph. 
The qualification of forty shillings per annum is not confined 
by the author, as it should be, to the electors of knights of the 
shire ; nor is it stated that those electors must be /ree-holders 
to that amount. We are at a loss to conceive in what man- 
ner the writer can reconcile this account with that which he 
afterward gives of our rotten boroughs : — but, as we are not 
bound to explain all his inconsistencies, we shall proceed to 
examine his ideas with regard to the interference of the power- 
ful and the wealthy in our elections, where they kindly under- 
take to inform the consciences of their poorer brethren. 


‘ A seat in parliament (for a county) has this peculiar attraction, 
that, besides its being a sure proof of the actual influence which the 
member possesses in his county, it affords an opportunity of acquir- 
ing new power, especially when the successful candidate becomes 
an adherent of the Minister. — In that case, the patronage of the 
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county is placed in his hands, and scarcely a single place is given 
away but according to his recommendation, whether church- 
livings, curacies, sinecures, collectorships of the revenue, &c. 
Nothing is ever denied to him; and the ministers find a double 
advantage in strengthening by these favours the tic which attaches 
the new metber to their cause, and at the same time securing 
td therhsélves the same vote in the next parliament, which they 
accomplish by means of the numerous favours thus spread through 
the county. 

‘ There are also several noble families, which, attached from 
generation to generation to the government, seem to have en- 
teréd into a secret treaty with the Minister, by which they have 
become bound to exert themselves to the utmost in procuring the 
eléction of some member of their family, or some partizan, on 
condition of having in return for their sacrifice the absolute dis- 
posal of all the places in their county. Thus, when Lord Lonsdale, 
for instante, spends 30,000/. or 40,000/. in the contested return of 
one of his family to the House of Commons, it is less the honour of 
the representation that he purchases at so enormous a price, than 
the sovereignty, as it may be called, of the county of Westmore- 
land, in which he resides. 

¢ But, in those towns and counties where the Opposition-party 
is strongest, the privilege of sitting in parliament is not less 
valued, since it is a brilliant testimony of being regarded in the 
county as the head of the party, and the fittest persons, both from 
taler’ s and from influence, to oppose the schemes of the Minister, 
or éven to overturn them. As, however, this much-envied in- 
fluence over the electors is liable, like all other popular feelings, 
to change, it is only by a continual succession of favours that it 
can be preserved entire; and hence that love of power and au- 
thority, which among all other nations is the cause of so many 
public misfortunes and private vexations, is on the contrary in Eng- 
Jand an inexhaustible source of good offices and protection. 

y. % a * % * * 

‘ The first care of a candidate, then, must be to make himself 
agreeable to this numerous class of people ; and the most certain 
mode of securing their good-will is to treat them with, kindness, 
and to shew them the esteem which they merit as well on account 
of the number of individuals of which they are composed, as of 
the useful professions which they exercise, and the share of the 
public power with which they are invested. 

‘ What member of parliament would dare to receive, I will not 
say with haughtiness, but even with an air of self-importance, an 
elector whose vote he solicited but a few years before, whose sup- 
port he will soon again require, and who would then be able to 
repay him his disdain with interest ? How will he dare to refuse 
assistance to a man who has thus proudly proclaimed himself’ his 
client 2? Will he suffer his wife or his children to die for want ? 
will he rigorously exact the debts which the elector owes him ? 
or will he refuse to renew his lease ? 
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‘In England, a great quantity of land belonging to the first 
nobility of the kingdom is let for but half its value, with the sole 
design of securing the votes of the tenants. Can it be thought that 
it is an easy task to influence electors actuated by such motives as 
these, and to deprive of their votes those persons to whom they are 
engaged, especially in a country where those votes are given openly ? 
What numerous advantages are conferred on the nation by this 
system of elections ; which in some respects renders the rich de- 
pendant on the poor, opens their hearts to the miseries against 
which perhaps they would otherwise have been always closed, and, 
establishing between them to a certain point their natural equality, 
forces these eldest sons of nature to allow their brothers to par- 
take of that inheritance which has devolved on themselves alone. 

‘ It is thus that those who are at the head of the manufactures 
or the commerce of their county enjoy such great distinction. 
They are respected for the number of votes which they can com- 
mand ; I say command, for in this matter no sort of shame is felt ; 
and where an elector, who is dependant on his patron, does not 
vote as he is desired, he is sure of losing his place or his employ- 
ment. This conduct, which in France would be called the most 
excessive injustice, is practised in England without the least 
hesitation. It is necessary either to entertain or to follow the 
opinions of those with whom we live.’ (P. 161.) 


Persons may always be found who can discover even in the 
greatest abuses certain advantages, which compensate in their 
opinion for every other evil: but, in these practices which 
the author has detailed, — in the subserviency of the candidate, 
and in the tyrannical abuse of power by his supporters, — in 
the virtual bribery of the one and in the open compulsion of 
the other, — he can see nothing inimical to the spirit of our 
constitution ; and indeed he rather congratulates us on the 
possession of such manifest advantages. A writer who can 
thus confound the first principles of representative govern- 
ment, or wholly disregard them, can scarcely be expected to 
form correct ideas of the true nature and power of the Eng- 
lish constitution. It would, however, have been well if M. 
Corru had sought for the principles of our government in 
the works of those of our authors who have so admirably 
explained and illustrated them: for he would not then have 
endeavoured to persuade his countrymen, that the present 
corrupt and degraded state of our representation is that which 
is recognized by the laws and constitution of England; and 
that an infamous and illegal exertion of power, which in 
France would be scouted and abhorred, excites in England 
no sentiments of indignation! It is precisely in the same 
spirit of optimism, that he has discovered in our rotten 
boroughs the bulwarks which have preserved our liberties. 
both from the encroachments of the crown and the Jicentious- 
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ness of the people! In defence of these old corruptions, he 
repeats for the thousandth time the stale apology that they 
have been the means of introducing, into the House of Com- 
mons, not only some of the ablest men who eyer sate there, 
but likewise some of the stoutest supporters of liberty. The 
answer to this argument is obvious enough. What guarantee 
have the people that these strenuous defenders of freedom may 
not be succeeded, to-morrow, by men determined to subvert 
their liberties ? and what remedy do they possess in case of so 
eat an evil ? 

We shall conclude our extracts with some remarks on the 
manners of the English, in which M. Corru seems to have 
attempted to make amends for all the abuse and misrepresent- 
ations that have been poured on us by several of his country- 
men. It is indeed gratifying to us to find that the most 
grievous accusations, which it has been in this author’s power 
to collect, are that our beds are ‘ mawvais,’ our cookery ‘ fade 
et bornée,’ our liquors * peu agréables,’ our fruits * towours 
verts*,’ our vegetables ‘ sans saveur,’ and that in our drawing- 
rooms ‘ on n’y trouve ni pendules, ni glaces, nt commodes.’ To 
this catalogue is added the very antient grievance that our 
fires ‘ répandent une odeur infecte. However, to counter- 
balance these evils, we are presented with a list of virtues 
which ought to satisfy even the most exorbitant demands for 
praise. 

‘ In no part of the world has man shewn himself more jealous 
than in England, of the power which has been granted to him 
over all the creation. There is not a spot of ground on which he 
has not impressed the seal of his genius and his will. At his 
voice the vallies have risen up to form level roads, and the moun- 
tains have divided themselves to open a passage for the multitude 
of canals which form communications between all the rivers, the 
counties, and even the surrounding seas. In Scotland, the waters 
have been conveyed over the summits of the hills; and these new 
streams, astonished by the laws to which they are subjected, and 
suspended in the air on bridges and aqueducts, rush from rock 
to rock, traverse rivers, and know no obstacles great enough to 
arrest their course. In short, the English have created, as it were, 
a soul in matter; and their machines accomplish by their own 
power such marvellous labours, that they seem like highly intelli- 

ent beings, which require no human assistance. 

‘ We find the youth of England possessing an ingenuousness 
which would seem to belong to the early periods of the world, and 
to have been transmitted from age to age through families which 








* The author here reminds us of one of his countrymen, who 
‘said that there was no ripe fruit in England, except one sort, 
called bek-pair, — baked-pear. 
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have never been stained by the corruption of the times. The 
calmness of their features, the purity of their heart, the modesty 
of their deportment, have all a species of enchantment about 
them. Nothing can equal the innocence of their manners, and 
even of their thoughts. I have known some who have preserved 
this chastity of the soul amid all the seductions of riches, the 
dissipations of travelling, and every other illusion of the world. 
Thus they become, in general, faithful husbands, and fathers of a 
numerous progeny ; confining themselves to the pleasures which 
their homes alone afford. 

_ © The English women sin by the very excess of those qualities 
which are most desirable in their sex. Their extreme sweetness, 
and their extreme reserve, give them in the eyes of a stranger an 
appearance of submission and dependence which inspires an un- 
easiness for their fate ; and yet I have heard that few women have 
more dominion over their husbands, and more authority in their 
houses. They sometimes display in thcir manners an extreme of 
modesty and dignity which has something poetical in it. The 
custom of leaving the dinner-table before the gentlemen, and thus 
escaping from any lightness of conversation which the licence of 
wine might inspire, is a charming piece of delicacy ; and such also 
is their habit, when they are on a visit at a gentleman’s house, of 
retiring at night with the mistress of the mansion, leaving their 
husbands to remain some time in the drawing-room before they 
rejoin them.’ (P. 226.) 


We lament our inability to insert the comparison which 
M. Corru has drawn between the ladies of England and those 
of his own country. ‘The great distinction seems to be that 
an English lady imagines that she fulfils all her duties if she 
pleases her husband: while the French fair, more ambitious, 
aim at delighting all around them. We are sorry, also, that 
we are unable to examine several more important topics, (we 
speak it with deference,) into which the author has entered at 
the conclusion of his volume: where he has briefly noticed 
some of the defects of the present constitution of France; 
as also the state of their criminal proceedings, and the possi- 
bility of borrowing improvements from our English laws. 
We may, however, remark that his idea of creating a rich and 
powerful aristocracy, by the introduction of entails, would 
probably not be found so effectual a means of promoting the 
cause of freedom as he imagines. Among ourselves, it has 
always been considered as so important an object of public 
policy to unfetter these perpetual inheritances, that our courts 
of law have occasionally lent their aid for the purpose, even in 
defiance of the express enactments of the legislature. — It may 
also, perhaps, be thought that M. Corru has attributed too 
many benefits to the institution of our justices of the peace, 
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whose jurisdiction has excited the jealousy of some of our 
most profound lawyers. 

Any reader of this volume must, we think, join with us in 
regretting that the author contented himself with gathering 
his information from persons around him rather than from 
higher and more genuine sources; and this regret is increased 
when we consider the very great facilities which M. Corru 
enjoyed, and that he was disposed to view our institutions 
with an impartial or even a favourable eye. Imperfect as his 
treatise is, however, it will probably assist in removing those 
unjust prejudices which have so long existed between the two 
countries; and to this purpose nothing can he better adapted 
than the following passage, in which the true basis of a good 
understanding between us and our neighbours is pointed out: 
‘ Let us establish,’ says the writer, * between them and our- 
selves a commerce of intellect, of discoveries, and of institu- 
tions; and let us exehange with them the produce of our 
wisdom and meditation, as well as the fruits of our land and 
our industry.’ 





Art. X. Voyage de Polycléte, &c.; i.e. Travels of Polycletes, or 
Roman Letters. By the Baron pz THis, Member of the Royal 
Order of the Legion of Honour. 3 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1821. 
Imported by Treuttel and Wirtz. Price 1/. 4s. 


is work is professedly written in imitation of the Travels 
* of Anacharsis, and centains a description of Rome, its 
manners, and its usages, during the usurpation of Sylla, as 
supposed to be given by Polycletes, an Athenian hostage, in 
letters to different correspondents. ‘The author does not 
affect any very profound antiquarian knowlege, and con-. 
fesses that most of his stores have been derived from Adam’s 
Roman Antiquities: but he has introduced the principal 
peculiarities of the Roman government and customs in a very 
amusing and interesting manner ; and the reader is sometimes 
drawn on from the modes of antient times into dissertations 
of a more general and permanent interest, on the imper- 
ceptible links which bind the higher and lower classes of 
society together, on the influence of military or commercial 
habits, on the progress of the arts, on the connection between 
literature and refinement of manners, and on the tardy de- 
velopement and late maturity of the abstract sciences. In 
some of these political discussions, with which the work is in- 
terspersed, we should have imagined that the author had a re- 


ference to the affairs of France under Napoleon, and under the 
restored 
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restored dynasty: but in the preface he very particularly 
disclaims any such allusion; observing, ‘ I have been for 
many years more engaged with the city of Rome than with 
what was passing aroundme. The government of my country 
has changed several times since 1 commenced my work, 
and the opinions of my countrymen have changed still more 
frequently, but such considerations have never induced me to 
substitute one single word in the place of another.’ 

We extract the ensuing passage as a favourable specimen 
of the writer’s manner. Polycietes is relating to his friend 
the particulars of a conversation at an entertainment at which 
he was present, when one of the company rather excited his 
feelings by some comments on Athens : 


‘« T have been in Greece,” said this guest, “as proconsul, 
and have therefore had good opportunities of observing the govern- 
ment of the different states, and you are not to suppose that the 
government of Athens escaped my attention. Now I would ask 
you what prospect such a constitution as yours offers to thé most 
illustrious of its citizens? Is it to be named, by chance or by in- 
trigue, a judge with a salary of four oboli per day; to pass in suc- 
cession from court to court ; to change a title without advancing 
in dignity ; to become archon, perhaps, and so enjoy a momentary 
and litigated ascendancy ; and, as the acmé, to make a part of the 
Areopagus for the rest of life? Then, forsooth, this successful 
candidate, having ettained the height of his ambition, is enabled 
in conjunction with ninety-nine colleagues to exercise an absolute 
jurisdiction over the whole country from Mount Cytheron to Cape 
Suniam ; a space which a deputy-questor would disdain to govern. 
Such is the noble field open there to a man’s ambition! Happy 
indeed if his career be not intercepted by ostracism, and if he 
himself be not compelled to fly from the villainous theatre on 
which his talents began to be displayed !” ’ 


The speaker proceeded to contrast with this narrow sphere 
the encouragement given by Rome to the abilities of her citi- 


zens, and Polycletes then endeavoured to defend his country 
thus : 


‘« JT am far from disputing the grandeur of the title which be- 
longs to a Roman citizen. Every thing which I have seen here 
bears witness to the advantages enjoyed by the Roman people, 
and the dignity of their demeanour corresponds with their high 
destinies : but was Rome less an object of respect when its terri- 
tory was yet more limited than the Athenian is at present? You 
now disdain a moderate state, but in moderation originated your 
genuine glory, and from that stock have your extraordinary suc- 
cesses been derived. What virtue, what magnanimity, what he- 
roism, was centered in this country, while it was yet so limited ; 
and, in spite of the prodigious extension of its boundaries, is it 
quite clear that an equal number of true patriots can be found 
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here at this day ? I do not fear to say, and to say it in your pre- 
sence, that virtue laid the foundations of Roman grandeur, and 
that the superstructure has been built by fortune.” — 

‘« Ah!” said the consul, interrupting me briskly, ‘do you think 
that you are still living in the best days of Greece, since you hold 
such language ? could there be discovered among you in these 
days a Miltiades, an Aristides, ora Phocion? Your narrow limits 
have not protected you from degeneracy, and like us you have fallen 
from your title to the veneration of the world: but our power still 
abides with us ; and if our virtue be somewhat faded, our grandeur 
is now at its highest lustre.” — “ Perhaps,” said I, “ we no longer 
reckon among us such characters as you have mentioned: but, 
while our institutions remain unaltered, we may hope that cir- 
cumstances will again produce the same talents. In times much 
subsequent to those which you quote, Aratus, Polybius, and Phi- 
lopemon have revived the fame of Greece ; and the genuine patriot- 
ism, temperance, and disinterestedness which characterized them, 
have recalled to our memory those heroic ages of which many 

uestion the existence on account of their remoteness, and their 
easalne with existing modes. Our schools of philosophy are 
still in their full splendour. By their different views, according to 
their different sects, they elevate the mind to generous ideas ; and, 
notwithstanding the difference of opinion by which they are distin- 
guished one from another, the ultimate object of all is to promote 
the welfare of the community and the happiness of individuals. 
Perhaps I may admit that Greece has insensibly fallen from the ele- 
vation which she once maintained, but such decline is the effect of 
time, and seems to be the course of nature. It has required ages 
to make any alteration with us, while at Rome a few years have en- 
tirely altered your character; among you the old men belong as it 
were to a different race of beings; they seem to be separated from 
their children by an interval of several centuries. This great 
revolution is owing to your success in the second Punic war: 
your nation, disencumbered from a painful contest, is at length 
placed on the throne of the universe, if I may be allowed such an 
expression, and is now seized with all those insatiable cravings 
which seem inseparable from absolute power.” 

‘ The consul, raising himself on his couch, said, “ Doubtless 
prosperity has produced a change in our manners: but beware, 
young Greek, of indulging the notion that our elevation has been 
merely the result of fortune. A single successful or disastrous war, 
a single battle lost or won, does not decide the fate of a mighty 
empire. The institutions ofa kingdom are the real source of its gran- 
deur or its decline. The strength of the laws produces the strength 
of the state: if they are good, it prospers ; if they are weak, it de- 
clines ; if they are bad, it perishes. Nations are by nature con- 
stituted courageous or timid, industrious or lazy, enterprizing or 
peaceable : but the laws inspire them with qualities which mere cli- 
mate would have denied them; and the power o7 the nation advances 
or declines according to the nature of the government. In vain did 
Alexander raise Macedon to the height of power: he was not a 
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legislator: his glory was personal, and was not transmitted to his 
successor. A hero may be born in the midst of the most unci- 
vilized people : he passes away, and nothing survives but his name. 
— At Rome, on the contrary, the progress of legislation has 
uniformly preceded the progress of arms. Religion, public and 
private rights, and the duties of patriotism, have all been settled 
on sure foundations. Our code regulates the decisions of the 
senate, and directs popular elections: it decides on the fate of 
sovereigns as well as on the property of the meanest citizen ; and, 
though the application may be sometimes erroneous, the rules 
themselves are unimpeachable. Our principles are systematic, 
and therefore our success will be uniform. The empire of Rome 
is founded on its constitution in the same manner as its capital is 
built on a rock, and it can be overthrown only by a convulsion of 
nature. — There are some nations, indeed, to be found in history, 
who have played a brilliant part on the theatre of the world with- 
out having produced illustrious characters, and whose power has 
been considerable though their laws have been little praiseworthy. 
Of this class are commercial nations. Their progress towards 
power is greater than that of any other people: but those mean 
sentiments which are the source of their opulence are the cause of 
their decline. The transition to excessive wealth inspires them 
with pride, and the spirit of usurpation. Haughty on the strength 
of what they have already acquired, they imagine that no enter- 
prize is too great for them; the advantages which money has 
once obtained for them they doubt not that it can always 
ensure ; and they disregard all the rights of nations when put 
in competition with their own momentary interest. But in 
proportion as they create new enemies, they are themselves 
weakened in their powers of resistance; and, how much soever their 
industry may be promoted, their courage is reduced, their 
patriotism is extinguished, and the nation is without any native 
military strength. Foreign subsidiaries become year after year 
more exorbitant in their demands, or betray the cause which 
they were hired to support. The enemies of a wealthy nation pos- 
sess all those qualities of which it is destitute, but are deficient in 
what it possesses. At length, the struggle commences; the wish 
for preserving their wealth gives way to the stronger desire of in- 
creasing it; and nations, whose prosperity awed the universe, now 
produce amazement by their downfall. Thus perished Tyre and 
proud Carthage, and thus will all states perish whose dominion 
is founded on mercantile wealth; who consider riches as the 
grand national object ; and who fondly imagine that, when they 
purchase foreign armies, they are acquiring real strength. Other 
nations, more just perhaps than the Romans, and wiser than the 
Carthaginians, have adopted a different system. While some 
aimed at an enlargement of territory, their object has been sta- 
bility ; and this has been the uniform and paramount aim of their 
legislature. Such have been the views of Greece. The numerous 
states of which it is composed have been principally desirous of 
maintaining mutual independence ; and, while interests of particular 
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states have been often opposed to one another, they have endea- 
voured by a holy alliance to prevent the preponderance of any one 
of them from endangering the liberty of the rest. All have gained 
the ascendancy in turn, but none have retained it for any length 
of time. The successful have been checked by the confederation 
of their discreet neighbours, and the defeated have been supported 
in their downfall. Your most important conquests have been made 
out of Greece, properly so called; and in these enterprizes, con- 
ducted as they have been in general with great circumspection, 


your smaller states have been less anxious to enlarge their bound- 


aries than to secure their dependencies. Nevertheless, as human 
nature is at best imperfect, your legislators have too exclusively 
attended to their own particular states. The great king alone was 
the object of their common hostility; and thus, while the Am- 
phictyons were engaged in balancing and regulating the interests 
of Greece, Macedon was silently preparing bonds of iron for the 
whole nation. Your states, perceiving too late their real interest, 
attempted in vain to defend themselves, and were relieved from 
the recollections of the defeat which they suffered while they 
joined in a glorious enterprize to avenge themselves on their 
antient enemy. Restored to freedom on a sudden, by the unex- 

ected death of the man who had usurped the supreme rule in 
defiance of their will, they wasted their strength in contemptible 


‘contests of rivalry, and were too insensible of the danger impend- 


ing over them all from the success of the Roman arms. Antient 
Greece, so much renowned for courage as well as for science, was ° 
overcome almost as soon as she was attacked, and a nation of 
whose existence she was scarcely aware was the conqueror. — 
This short sketch,” continued he, “ may suffice to shew that a 
great people, as long as its institutions remain, may become still 
greater, although its primitive virtue may have passed away ; and 
that, on the other hand, a small state ought not to be despised 
because it has itself prescribed bounds to its ambition.”’ 


The author has in general matutained with considerable 
success his assumed character, and the sentiments expressed 
are such as might have reasonably been entertained by an 
Athenian in the situation of Polycletes. On some occasions, 
however, as in the seventeenth letter, (vol. il. p. 24.) where he 
describes the influence and rank attained by orators, and in 
the twenty-second letter, (vol. ii. p. 129.) where he comments 
on the different sects of the philosophers, he forgets that in 
the eyes of an Athenian there could be little either of novelty 
or interest in these matters. —In the tenth and forty-fifth 
letters, also, (vol. i. p.227. and vol. iii. p. 225.) we meet with 
several remarks on religious ceremonies, and on the nature 
of prodigies, which cannot with any great probability be at- 
tributed to an Athenian. — Some of the best des¢riptions in 
the work are those which display the Roman luxury, the 
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sumptuousness of their entertainments, the grandeur of their 
villas, their mighty bands of retainers and slaves, and the 
elegance as well as the extent of their gardens and _pleasure- 
grounds. Is it true that the Baron pe TH£is would not have 
dwelt so much on the scenery and prospects as beautiful ob- 
jects to the eye, if he had been aware that the Greeks, and 
indeed the Romans till the days of Augustus, had no land- 
scape-painters, and were nearly insensible to the beauty of 
scenery as a mere spectacle ? — ‘The work, however, is on the 
whole written in a very engaging manner; and the author 
has availed himself with great judgment of the opportunities 
which the epistolary mode of writing gives him, of glancing 
over the most striking features and pleasing appearance of the 
objects presented to the view of Polycletes ; while, by dismiss- 
ing and resuming subjects at pleasure, he has been enabled 
to introduce much valuable and instructive information, with- 
out becoming tedious or appearing minute. 

We must, “how ever, except from this praise the dull and pro- 
lix account, in the xxilid letter, (vol. i. p. 157.) of the Roman 
festivals; and we cannot conceive what could induce the au- 
thor, instead of introducing the description of the principal 
of these festivals at different periods, as they may be supposed 
to have occurred to the observation of Polycletes, to class them 
all together in one letter, taking them as they follow in the 
calendar : —except that for so doing nothing more was neces- 

sary than to translate the calendar -account of * le recteur Adam,’ 
which the worthy Baron has in fact done almost literally. — 
A more useful book than Adan’s Roman Antiquities cannot 
well be imagined : but it should Hé among the great excellences 
of apublication like thetravelsof Polycletesthat it makes amuse- 
ment the vehicle of instruction, and gives life and motion to the 
materials which have been collected by others: thus enabling 
those who have too little intrepidity or too much taste to pore 
over dictionaries and encyclopzedias, to have scenes long 
passed brought again before them in agreeable illusion ; and to 
witness without trouble the decorations of the magistrates, 
the pomp of triumphal processions, the combats of gladia- 
tors, the baths, the statues, the temples, and the funereal pyres 
of the lords of the antient world. Thus executed, produc- 
tions of this kind, in which much knowlege is embodied 
under a ved of agreeable fiction, cannot be too hi; ghly appre- 
clated : they form a hond of union between the more gentle 
and the austere classes of readers : they bring erudition into 
terms of communion with polite literature: they increase the 
stock of innocent amusement ; and they enlarge the sphere of 

general and cultivated conversation. 
ART, 
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Arr. XI. Etudes de Homme, &c.; i. e. Studies on Man; of 
Inquiries respecting the Faculties of Sensation and Reflection. 
By CuarRes Victor DE Bonstetten. 2 Vols. 8vo. Geneva. 
1821. Imported by Treuttel and Wiirtz. Price 13s. 


7 AS the ground-work of this compendium, the author has 

adopted the system of M. Bonnet of Geneva, of whose 
memory he speaks on every occasion in terms of affection 
and reverence. Of that system our opinion has long been 
before our readers. The great defect in the present treatise is 
an imperfect analysis: in consequence of which many oper- 
ations of the mind, of a character absolutely identical, are 
classed as the productions of distinct powers or faculties. 
The mixture, also, of reasoning and declamation, though it 
may have its service in giving popularity to speculations on 
abstract subjects, often rather perplexes than illustrates; and 
the reader, before his judgment is entirely convinced by M. 
BoNnSTETTEN’s arguments, finds his attention diverted by some 
fanciful episode: so that, where he wished to be instructed, 
he must rest content with being amused. Subtle discussions 
in psychology are interrupted by moral and political diatribes ; 
and the only impression at first produced, by some of the 
most just and valuable observations in the whole book, is that 
of their extreme impertinence and inaptitude in the places in 
which they are introduced. 

M. Bonstetten distributes the furniture of the mind into 
ideas, affections, and relations. Ideas he defines to be repre- 
sentations of external objects communicated by means of the 
senses. Under affections, he comprehends animal appetites, 
which he considers to depend on physical organization, the per- 
ception of beauty, and the moral sense. Felations are produced 
by the comparison of two or more ideas. — Again, zdeas are 
the product of the senses; affect of the imagination ; 
relations, of the understanding. ‘The*dim of the imagination 
is choice, that of the understanding, truth ; and the happiness of 
man depends on the harmonious accord of the imagination 
with the understanding. — Such is the outline of this writer’s 
views; in which, if there be any novelty, it seems to ori- 
ginate either in the perplexity of terms or in a defective 
investigation of the subject. | What, for instance, can be 
more confused than to refer all the affections to the imagin- 
ation, and at the same time to comprehend under the term 
affections the animal appetites, and to admit that they depend 
on the physical organization ? The perception of beauty, and 
the moral sense, M. BonsTETrEeN considers as primary and 
original faculties, equally uniform with the external — in 
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their feelings on the presence of their appropriate objects. 
History, and indeed every man’s individual experience, prove 
such a theory to be unfounded in fact. | Whether there 
be or be not any original tendencies in the mind, which 
induce it to prefer one object to another as beautiful, or one 
proposition to another as true, is a question of considerable 
difficulty : but every inquirer, who gives due weight to facts, 
must admit that such tendencies, -if they exist, may be sus- 
pended or reversed by habitual or even accidental associa- 
tions ; and that, if the influence of association be not every 
thing, it is at least the principal ingredient in producing our 
emotions of beauty, and in directing and modifying our moral 
perceptions. We are the more particular in these objections, 
because, though M. Bonsretren deviates from his course at 
every turn, we remark throughout the work a very great 
affectation of minute analysis, and he seems to pride himself 
most on what we really apprehend not to be his forte. — Some 
of the moral and political observations, which are interspersed 
through the volumes, appear to us of a more valuable nature 
than the abstract discussions among which they are inter- 
woven. In his remarks on manners and characters, the 
author displays considerable sagacity and discrimination ; 
and his animadversions on republics, particularly the Swiss 
institutions, are written with great judgment. He considers 
education as the essential ground-work of all national improve- 
ment, and quotes with approbation the sentence of Pascal, 
that good sense is the parent of good morals. He enlarges 
with much earnestness on the direct benefits produced in the 
administration of justice by the publicity of all judicial pro- 
ceedings, and on the zndirect benefits resulting from the convic- 
tion of security and impartiality which is thus diffused through 
the community. He is also a warm advocate for the liberty of 
the press, and for the freedom of private judgment both on 
political and religious subjects. Sometimes, indeed, the 
warmth of his imagination hurries him onwards into fanciful 
analogies, and overdrawn descriptions: but, when combined 
with the talent of acute observation, such enthusiasm will in 
the opinion of most readers amply redeem its blemishes by 
its sincerity. 

We shall quote a passage as a specimen at once of the 
excellence of the author’s reflections in the main, and of his 
characteristic failings. Having remarked on the ambiguity of 
the phrase “ a moral character,” in its ordinary language, he 
continues : ) 


‘ For instance, men generally are most severe in moral judgments 
on the excess in pleasures. Every thing, they say, would go on right 
App. Rev. VoL. xcvi. Mm if 
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if our morals were but sufficiently strict. But deprive men of 
amusements and science, consider some particular moral injunc- 
tions as all in all, and you will find that, instead of virtuous cha- 
racters, you will produce beings melancholy, intolerant, and dis- 
posed to suspicion, fanaticism, and avarice. I know a town of 
austere manners, in which a person of the greatest integrity, per- 
haps, and the greatest knowlege in the whole country, was put to 
death within the last fifty years for an imaginary crime, of which 
people would be ashamed to suppose the existence at the present 
day. According to common phraseology, this town was remarkabl 
moral: but does not the sacrifice of this victim prove that me | 
phrases have little definite meaning ; and that a Rue carriage, 
strict attention to punctilios, and rigid habits, do not suffice to 
constitute a really moral character? Was there ever more auste- 
rity in habits than among the Puritans in the time of Charles the 
First ; and yet who could have done more mischief to their coun- 
try, than these murderers of the King would have effected if they 
had been able to continue to give prevalence to their maxims ? 

‘I have seen men of severe morality make a sale of justice, and 
do still worse. Who have supported the exercise of torture with 
more obstinacy than these very correct moralists? Among whom 
rather than among them have prejudices been preserved in all 
their antient purity ? Who have ever made a greater duty of hatred ? 
Who are greater enemies to the liberty of the press, than those 
who condemn all who are not exactly of the same way of thinking ? 
Who more inclined to enwrap themselves in darkness, than men 
who are sensible of the striking contrast between their pretensions 
and their personal insignificance ? All those evils which constitute 
national misery are connected with what so many people call 
morals. What, then, is to be done? I may be asked, Are you an 
advocate for dissolute manners ? I am afriend neither of dissolute 
nor austere manners, but am much inclined to adopt the maxim of 
Horace, “ In vitium ducit culpe fuga, si caret arte.” ’ 


In fine, M. BonsTEeTTEN appears to us to display in this 
essay a considerable share of enthusiasm and vivacity, much 
benevolent fervour for the improvement of political institutions 
and the advancement of happiness among mankind, and an 
imagination that occasionally throws happy lights on the objects 
over which it glances, yet sometimes (indeed more frequently) 
plays about in irregular sallies with a radiance that is brilliant, 
but useless because not sufficiently concentrated. Much 
seems to have been written under sudden impulses, when the 
author’s mind was totally absorbed with the particular aspect 
of that portion of the subject on which he was engaged, with- 
out due consideration of its general bearings, or sufficient 
comparison of the different parts of his plan. ew persons, 
indeed, from perusing the work itself, and considering the 
inconsistencies, the repetitions, and the disproportions which 
it exhibits, would conjecture what the author assures us in his 
preface 
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preface to be the fact, that he has passed five years in collect- 
ing and arranging his materials. We hope that he will be 
encouraged to investigate the nature of man yet farther, and 
still more diligently to revise what he has already written. 
By re-casting the psychological part of the book, and con- 
densing and arranging in a new manner the moral and _poli- 
tical portion, we doubt not that this ingenious and ardent 
student of human nature may produce a treatise more credit- 
able to his judgment and taste than the present, and equally 
honourable to his ingenuity and his philanthropy. As it is, 
we can only regret that so much that is valuable in statements 
of facts, and in comments on society, is enveloped in fanciful 
theories, unmeaning distinctions of words, and frivolous 
declamation. ‘These incumbrances form, we apprehend, sueh 
a circle of repulsion, that few English readers will have 
hardihood enough to penetrate into the interior, but will lay 
down the volumes as soon as their eyes glance over a parar 
graph or two of apparent mysticism or whimsicality. Such 
a slight inspection, however, will certainly not enable any per- 
son to do M. BonsterreEn justice; and we heartily wish that 
he had done more justice to himself. 
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Art. XII. Le Neveu de Rameau, &c.; i.e. The Nephew of Ra- 
meau, a Dialogue; a posthumous and unpublished Work of 
Diperot. 8vo. Paris. 1821. Imported by Treuttel and 
Wirtz. Price 7s. 





ig was the great object of the antient philosophers to ipte- 
rest the imagination in favour of virtue. hey did not 
paint in gay colours all the pleasures and interesting situations 
of vice; they did not deck out the impetuous impulses, and 
exorbitance of the passions with all the circumstance of pomp 
and triumph : but they seemed to think that those moral dis- 
tinctions, which inevitably arise in the mind of every rational 
being, are yet so strongly connected with the social affectiqns, 
and with those early associations which language may create 
in the thought, that the surest way of maintaining the supre- 
macy of the understanding was to secure the avenues to the 
heart, and to render odious every impression of vice by repree.. 
senting it in its naked deformity, stripped of its agreeable 
and seductive exterior, and skulking from the sight of man. 
The moralists of old directed the natural instinets of fondness 
for pleasure and aversion from pain to their proper objects, 
by shewing what was really pleasurable and really painful op 
a long view of circumstances; and thus they fortified the. 
Mm 2 judg- 
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judgment against first impressions. They cherished all the 
particular affections and social sympathies, as the grand stock 
and parent of humanity and extended benevolence; and, in- 
stead of raising man’s selfishness to beat down every virtuous 
propensity of his nature, they exposed the meanness of all gra- 
tifications absolutely terminating in self, while they illustrated 
the indissoluble connection between rational self-love and the 
domestic, the social, and the patriotic virtues. According to 
them, the union between wisdom, goodness, and happiness 
was an alliance founded in nature; and this constitution of 
nature was considered as an evidence of an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence, and of the attributes of that Supreme Being. 

A plan very different has been pursued in recent times by 
a great portion of the French philosophers ; and in that class 
the author of the work before us holds a conspicuous station, 
both by his talents and by his boldness. It has been the 
system with this school to dethrone conscience from its supre- 
macy, and to decry the existence of a reflecting principle as a 
chimera, or as the imposture of habit and education. All the 
events of life and of nature are attributed to a blind neces- 
sity. As soon as the sense of duty is removed, it is easy to 
see that man’s conduct is left merely to the accidental predo- 
minance of particular passions. Success in the world is hap- 
piness: sensual pleasure is the ultimatum; and wealth, rank, 
and honours are desirable only as far as they conduce to cor- 
poreal gratifications. — From disregarding the approbation of 
his own mind, man is easily taught to despise the opinions of 
others. Divested of all those- ordinary sympathies which 
awaken and enlarge the heart, and of those principles which 
regulate the understanding, he is rendered the victim of every. 
wayward impulse, and the society of human beings is con- 
verted into a pandemonium. 

The tale before us is, however, composed with considerable 
ingenuity. DipeEror affects to give the account of a conver- 
sation which passed at a coffee-house between him and a 
strange half-witted being whom he designates as the ‘ Nephew 
of Rameau,’ the famous musical composer; and who is described 
as possessing musical talents of the highest order, and all the 
gesticulations and mimic powers of a consummate Merry- 
andrew, combined with the meanness of a parasite, and the 
effrontery and absolute insensibility of the most hardened 
profligate. A character of this cast enables the author to 
depict scenes of licentious indulgence, and to describe actions 
of hardened villainy, which common decency and common hu- 
manity would have forbidden him to introduce in any other 
manner. ‘The wretch relates not only without remorse, but — 
the 
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the greatest complacency and triumph, the ingenious devices 
by which he succeeded in seducing innocence, when engaged 
as the hired agent and pander for the pleasures of others: the 
story of a Jew, who was swindled out of all his property, by 
the craft of a man who was under every obligation to him, is 
to dwith rapture; and, though the we Fag a occasionally 
observes that he cannot describe the sensations of surprize 
and horror which he felt at the inaptitude of the narrator’s 
reflections to the subject, yet he continues to remark that he 
did not interrupt the detail by comments, lest he should 
disturb the course of the speaker’s ideas. — The chaos of 
licentiousness, servility, and baseness, is sometimes relieved 
by musical dissertations, and by extravagancies of musical 
representation, in which the mime exerts himself to such a 
degree that he sometimes faints away from exhaustion. The 
observations which this strange being is supposed to make on 
the nature of music, and on the comparative merits of the 
French and Italian operas, are very creditable to DipERot’s 
taste, and are by much the most sensible parts of the volume : 
but the fine sense of harmony, which is attributed to ‘ the 
Nephew of Rameau,’ is in strange contrast with his complete 
insensibility to all order and regularity in life. 

The dialogue closes by ‘ the Nephew’ giving an account of 
the manner in which he should deem it right to educate his own 
child; discarding all vulgar prejudices, earnestly a 
to prevent his being affected with any foolish sensibility, an 
instructing him to idolize wealth as the swmmum bonum, the 
indispensable qualification and the unfailing source of happi- 
ness in the world to all who are properly educated for it. 
After much declamation and extravagance uttered by ‘ the 
Nephew’ on this subject, the author subjoins the following 
comment : 


‘It is very true that in what he was saying there was a great 
deal which is in every person’s thoughts, but which it seems as if 
there was a compact among mankind never to utter; notions 
which every body entertains at heart, but which are forbidden to 
approach the tongue ; and the only difference between my original 
and the generality of people is that he avowed openly the vices 
which he had in his heart, and which others have there also: but he 
was no hypocrite, and yet was not worse than the rest of mankind ; 
he was only more frank, more sincere, and sometimes more pro- 
found in his systematic perversity.’ 


Nothing can be more odious, or less true, than a system 
which represents human life as a mere intercourse of hypo- 
crisy with hypocrisy. Such satires on human nature, instead 
of evincing the profundity of an author’s genius, and his 
great insight into the real motives of actions, prove only his 
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partial acquaintance with the species, and his imperfect induc- 
tion of general principles from the habits of the narrow and 
exclusive sphere in which he may have himself moved. 
Rochefoucauld’s Maxims are not the maxims of mankind, but 
of the court of Louis the Fourteenth; and Mandeville’s Fable 
of the Bees is not a representation of human nature, but a 
droll exposure of the absurdities and inconsistencies of 
vanity. It is a whimsical paradox, supported by a caricature 
of the species. Those readers, who can resist the charms of 
humour, and pause to reflect, are satisfied that there are other 
motives to action besides regard to personal gratification and 
the love of praise ; that even the worst of men have impulses 
and affections of a worthier nature; and that the moral 
virtues are something more than ‘ the political offspring 
which flattery begets upon pride.’ Yet the impression that is 
made on the inconsiderate reader, and indeed on the fancy of 
all until they recollect themselves, by such works of ridicule 
and of arch satire against morality, is very strong and vivid. 
Every example of hypocrisy is considered as a proof of the 
preconceived hypothesis that all virtue is delusion; and, when 
any instance occurs of virtuous conduct which cannot be ex- 
plained into some mean motive, still the natural sympathies 
are checked, and admiration and esteem are suspended be- 
cause what appears before us may on examination prove to be 
but a semblance and an imposture, and because according to 
the hypothesis it must prove soto be. The suspicion which is 
thus generated, at the same time that it corrupts the heart, 
reduces and impairs the powers of the understanding; and a 
man, at the very moment when he is anxious not to be aac 
cleses his mind to all evidence except that which is filled with 

the grossest imposture, the calumnies and detractions of vul- — 
gar report. — When Dineror asserts that all mankind secretly 
entertain the same principles with the mean and worthless cha- 
racter whom he brings forwards as the *‘ Nephew of Rameau,’ 
he merely gratifies his spleen at the expence of truth. When 
in the person of that nephew he ridicules all steady exertion 
and orderly conduct as incompatible with genius, he proves 
only that he was not himself superior to the age in which he 
lived, but was a dupe to the absurd prejudices of a profligate 
and licentious court. Lastly, when he observes that < all 
which a man has to do is to discern his relative positions, and 
to accommodate his principles to his convenience,’ and that 
‘ life is but a game of chance, and happiness the prize of the 
most selfish and adroit players,’ we know not whether to 
express most strongly our surprize at the writer’s effrontery, 
er our detestation of the false and debasing principles which 


he deévelopes. ‘ 
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Art. XIII. An Essay on the Geography of North-western Africa. 
By T. E. Bowpicn, Esq. Small 8vo. pp.130. With Maps. 
Paris. 1821. 


Art. XIV. The British and French Expeditions to Teembo ; 
with Remarks on Civilization in Africa. By T.E. Bownicu, Esq., 
8vo. Pamphlet. Paris. 1821. 


Art. XV. An Essay on the Superstitions, Customs, and Arts, 
common to the Antient Egyptians, Abyssinians, and Ashantees. 


By T. E. Bowpicu, Esq. 4to. pp.70. and two Plates. Paris. 
1821. 


[Imported by Treuttel and Wiirtz.] 


HE mission to Ashantee has conferred no mean distinction 
on Mr. Bowpicu; and if he has learned to estimate 
things not by their name but by their value, he will prefer 
this distinction to many of those honours which deals the 
vain and the ambitious. He has met, indeed, with discou- 
ragement: but when was the path of honest and upright ex- 
ertion unobstructed by envy or malice? Let him persevere 
with firmness and temper. ‘Those who take the lead, in the 
noble work of introducing civilization and improvement into 
Africa, will not finally countenance the sordid and little in- 
trigues which directly tend to defeat the great scheme of their 
benevolence. 

We have already attempted to do justice to this gentleman, 
in former articles of our Journal, and we will not repeat our 
commendations of the zeal and activity displayed by him in his 
mission: but we cannot forbear from again briefly pointing out 
their results. We have now an official agent at the capital 
of that kingdom, which but a few years ago was as little known 
to us as if it had belonged to another planet; and to those 
who are aware of the vast and gigantic difficulties, which have 
hitherto opposed themselves to our attempts at carrying on 
an intercourse with the interior countries of Africa, we need 
not say how much has been effected, and in an incredibly 
short time, by the almost unaided exertions of Mr. B. Yet, 
whatever the zeal and ardour of this young traveller have al- 
ready accomplished, it appears light and insignificant compared 
with all that may reasonably be augured from the comprehen- 
sive and philosophical views which he has formed on the great 
subject of African civilization. He seems to have pursued 
his ideas to their natural developement, without losing him- 
self in a labyrinth of barren and useless speculation ; and 
his whole scheme is founded on good sense, and that practical 
philosophy which rests on sure and sound induction. Let 
us establish, he says, commercial relations through our settle- 
ments on the coast with internal Africa, and exhibit to those 
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unhappy nations the ameliorating example of that justice and 
integrity for which they have hardly a name, but of which 
the — and enlightening influence will be soon felt and 
rapidly diffused. Industry, agriculture, and commerce, will 
insensibly but not tardily bring with them the manners by 
which ferocity is softened, and the sentiments of our common 
nature, dormant rather than extinct in savage and uncultivated 
bosoms, are called into life and action. With these views, 
he has, in our opinion, dwelt with becoming emphasis on the 
inutility of those solitary and insulated efforts to penetrate the 
interior of Africa, to which so many valuable lives have been 
already sacrificed. He proposes to advance gradually by 
political relations ; to carry on amicable negotiations with the 
chiefs or kings of the country; and to establish among them 
accredited residents of probity and talent. 

We are pleased to remark that, although Mr. B.’s country, 
owing to the circumstances which we have detailed in a former 
article, (vol. xcii. p. 68.) has been lately deprived of his ser- 
vice, the cause of African civilization is not likely to be a 
sufferer by his temporary retirement (for we trust that it is only 
temporary) from the great theatre of his exertions. In the in- 
termediate time he has been diligent, and, if we may judge from 
the tracts before us, not unprofitably employed. When the 
present system is corrected, as we doubt not it will be, a gen- 
tleman who has devoted himself with such exemplary ardour 
to the preliminary studies, that are so essentially requisite to 
African investigations, will surely no longer be elbowed out 
of stations in which his talents may be usefully employed, by 
more favoured but less qualified competitors. 

The ‘ Essay on the Geography of- North-western Africa’ 


‘is an illustration of a new map of that country, founded ex- 


clusively on the routes of travellers and detailed itineraries : 
‘but it is impossible that we should enter into the intricate 
discussions of so many geographical problems as Mr. B. 
endeavours to solve. Our readers, if they had not the map 
constantly before them, would be inextricably lost amid the 
names of barbarous places, and of routes which must be dili- 
gently explored by the eye before they can be impressed on 
the mind: for a verbal description of that which can be only 
graphically delineated would render it still more confused ; — 


** rudis indigestaque moles, 
Nec quidquam, nisi pondus iners.” 





We shall simply remark, therefore, that Mr. B. has under- 
taken to reform and enlarge D’ Anville’s map of the coast of 
Guinea and its interior, or rather to frame one for those re- 
gions 
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gions that is wholly original. This he has been enabled to 
do by his own route to Ashantee, and the navigations of 
Colonel Starrenbourg, with other data, hitherto loose and 
unconnected. He observes thut the hourly arrivals at Coo- 
massie (the capital of Ashantee) of visitors, merchants, and 
slaves from the tributary kingdoms of Gaman, Soko, Banda, 
Inta, Dagwumba, Gamba, Booroom, and even from Mosee 
and Kong, with the daily departure of Ashantee caravans to 
these countries, and the checks and intersections which their 
various and detailed routes afford, furnish a positive know- 
lege which, if laid down with caution and discussed with 
candour, will establish the British claim to the discovery of 
these regions by solid outlines, which travellers of any other 
nation may fill up and correct, but will never find reason to 
erase. ‘The detailed itineraries, also, from Coomassie to 
Jennie, and from Dagwumba to the ferries of the Niger at 
Yaoora and Gamhadi, in which every day’s halt is particu- 
larized, conduct us now, for the first time, in this map, over 
the remaining blank space between the Gold Coast and the 
Niger. For the uncertain positions of Edrisi, Mr. B. substi- 
tutes the relations of the Moors, with their routes and distances 
(confirmed by numerous coincidences which he had disco- 
vered in geographers and travellers, Arabian and, European,) 
to Houssa, Cassina, and Bornoo, from one kingdom on the 
banks of the Niger to another; and he considers them as the 
only itineraries for this part of the interior. ‘The map has, 
moreover, a species of merit of which geographers in general 
are negligent ; it presents no fanciful hypothesis, but simply 
what is actually known, or what is founded on detailed itine- 
raries which have been submitted to every possible test of 
comparison and investigation. 

The second tract before us is an inquiry into the French 
and a vindication of the British expedition to Teembo. In 
our number for July last, we gave unreservedly our opinion 
concerning M. Mollien’s pretensions to the discovery of the 
sources of the Senegal and Gambia; and, in order to deter- 
mine precisely the value of that discovery, Mr. Bowpicu 
follows him to those parts of his track which previous travel- 
lers had traced: entering for this purpose into a sketch of the 
geographical history of-that region of Africa, into which we 
despair of accompanying him. ‘The sources, however, of the 
Senegal and Gambia, we conceive to have been settled by the 
sagacity and industry of Park, and the judicious investigations 
of Major Rennell, the father of modern geography. In his 
map prefixed to Park’s first mission, the head of the Senegal 
was first laid down as in 11°10’ N., and 7° 35' W.,.or about 
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80 miles west of that of the Niger. In the map to Park’s 
second journey, which was not constructed by Major Rennell, 
the course of the Gambia is corrected, having been found b 
Park to make a sudden dip of about 40 miles; and the source 
of the Senegal was removed a degree to the east, and that of 
the Niger a degree and a half more west, so as to appear not 
more than 70 miles from the Senegal, instead of 120. The 
longituditial distance between the sources of the Gambia and 
the Senegal was consequently decreased half a degree. The 
essential differences between M. Mollien’s map and that of 
Park’s last expedition are, 1st, the source of the Rio Grande; 
Qdly, the approximation to a very short distance of the sources 
of the Gambia and Senegal; 3dly, the deepening of the dip of 
the Gambia before mentioned, nearly 100 miles; 4thly, plac- 
ing Teembo about 100 miles nearer to the west than it was 
determined by Mr. Watt *; and, 5thly, marking the source 
of the Niger 180 miles nearer the coast than Park fixed it. 
M. Mollien, however, did not arrange his distances by as- 
tronomical observations, whereas those of Park are determined 
by a series of. latitudes and longitudes; and another circum- 
stance, fatal in our opinion to the bearings and distances of 
M. Mollien, is that he makes no mention of the variation of 
the compass. As it is therefore more than probable that he 
has not considered such variation, the result (for instance) of 
the distances and bearings of his journies from Dieddie to 
Sedo, which he fixes to be 26’ southing and 197! 7" easting, 
equal in that parallel to 3.*, degrees, will, by allowing for the 
variation, (which according to the latest observations on the 
eoast is one and a half point westerly) be about two miles 
southing and 137 miles easting; which would place Sedo 
about 100 miles to the N. EK. of its position on his map. This 
is not all. He has evidently over-rated his days’ marches. 
The lamented Park, whose exertions have never been sur- 
passed, considered 18 G. miles in direct distance as a long 
journey: but M. Mollien, whose physical powers by his own 
confession must be much inferior to those of Park, travelled 
almost twice as far. Precipices, rocks so steep as to be 
scarcely passable, and torrents arresting his steps every mi- 
nute, seemed rather to accelerate than retard the French 
traveller; and, when he considered himself as having been 
poisoned, and consequently was in a debilitated state, he still 
could perform a journey of 28 miles. — We shall quit this 
tedious and uninteresting region of research, by quoting Mr. 





—— 


* He visited Teembo by a direct, whereas M. Mollien arrived 
there by a circuttous, route. 
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Bowpicn’s remarks on the astonishing leap given by M. 
Moliien to the source of the Niger : 


‘ As regards M. Mollien’s placing the source of the Niger 3° 
nearer the coast than Park, that is, within 150 miles of it, such an 
alteration is a presumption which I am sure none of the French 
geographers will sanction, and which, I think I may venture to 
add, neither Lapie, Brue, or any of their map-delineators will re- 
tain or copy. That Park at Kamalia, where he lived six months 
in friendship and confidence with the intelligent and _liberal- 
minded Karfa Taura, constantly occupied in enquiry and observ- 
ation, should have made a gross error in the source of the Niger ; 
and that a traveller of the class of M. Mollien should have cor- 
rected this error in hurrying through Teembo, watched and sus- 
pected, is a little apocryphal: really M. Mollien should have been 
content to have left us one out of the five great rivers of this part 
of Africa, as Park and Major Rennell had determined them. The 
illness which prevented his proceeding would appear to have been 
an indigestion of discovery. It would be insulting the memory of 
Park and the reputation of Major Rennell, to think of fortifying 
their conclusions by the accounts of others, when they are ex- 
punged by such authority as the present; but merely in justice to 

oor Mr. Watt, we may add, that amongst the accounts given him 
by the Niolas, that “of their not reaching the great water (the 
Joliba) until after a month’s journey from Teembo,” is a little in- 
convenient for M. Mollien’s discovery. ‘Travellers seem to mani- 
fest a disposition at the present moment to accommodate the 
relaxed disposition of governments for discoveries in Africa, by 
shortening the distances to those great points which are most de- 
sirable to reach, in a proportionate ratio to the abatement of 
energy. Thus, the Niger, which, during the memorable exertions 
of the African Association, was admitted to be 360 miles from the 
coast, is now approached to within 150; and Timbuctoo is brought 
down by a Mr. Robertson * to within three days’ navigation of a 
canoe from the Atlantic.’ 


The other tract, which remains to be noticed, leads us 
into a learned and abstruse inquiry. It is an essay to 
prove, by much curious evidence, that Ashantee, as well as 
Abyssinia, has derived many of its arts, customs, and super- 
stitions, from antient Egypt; of which hypothesis, the basis is 
the descent of most of the higher classes of the Ashantees 
from those eastern Ethiopians, who had been civilized by an 
intercourse with the emigrants and colonists from Egypt. 
That the intercourse was frequent between Egypt and Ethi- 
opia in antient times is self-evident ; and that the emigrants 
from Egypt introduced into their Ethiopian settlements the 
arts and usages of the parent-country is highly probable, 





‘ * Notes on Africa. — London, 1819.’ 
Mr. B. 
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Mr. B. considers the Ashantees to be a portion of the civil- 
ized Ethiopians mentioned by Herodotus and Heliodorus, 
pressed westward by the Egyptian emigrants, and afterward 
driven to emigrate still farther westward by the invasion of 
Ptolemy Euergetes. He conjectures (plausibly, we think,) 
that the Ashantees and their neighbours must, from time to 
time, have been disturbed by the emigrations of the nations 
bordering on the Mediterranean, many of whose names have 
been discovered to the south of the Niger. Into the enumer- 
ation of these tribes we cannot enter: but the identity of their 
names, north and south of the Niger, with the Mediterranean 
nations, is amply established. The general inference, then, is 
this: —that tribes and nations of the more civilized Ethi- 
opians were: ejected by the great Egyptian emigration ; and, 
being pressed onwards by invasions, the colonies which spred 
from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic ultimately arrived at 
their present situation through a series of internal wars and 
emigrations, positively recorded (says Mr. B.) in their own his- 
torical traditions, but otherwise unknown to us. 

An elaborate argument follows, to establish a coincidence 
of laws and customs between the Abyssinians and the Ashan- 
tees. The latter, he observes, will be found to have retained 
the Egyptian superstitions much more perfectly than the 
Abyssinians, who must have abandoned many of them on 
their conversion as incompatible with their new religion. 
These positions are supported with considerable ingenuity and 
erudition. 

While we abstain from entering into these coincidences, 
we may observe that many of them, as usual in hypotheses of 
this nature, are remote and faint analogies: but others are 
strong and striking resemblances, which could not have been 
casually generated. Human sacrifices were practised by the 
antient Egyptians until the reign of Amosis: though Hero- 
dotus, as if sceptical of the fact, asks whether it is likely that 
those who were forbidden to sacrifice animals would sacrifice 
men? The question is answered by the instance of the Ashan- 
tees, who, we now know, sacrifice their fellow-creatures, though 
they punish with death the killing of a vulture, a hyena, or 
any sacred animal.— When an Egyptian of respectability 
died, all the females of the family daubed their faces and 
heads with mire, and then paraded the streets in a body; and 
in Ashantee all the females of the family daub their faces and 
breasts with the red earth of which they build their houses, 
and then parade the streets, &c. &c. —‘The freedom and sim- 
plicity of the Jarger ornaments of the Ashantee architecture 
are, according to Mr. B., truly Egyptian ; originating _ 

the 
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the calyx or corolla of a flower, as Denon suggests; or from 
the young leaves of the immense palm-like filices, represent- 
ing the volutes of the Ionic capital. Among other drawings, 
Mr. B. has given the representation of a sandal belonging to a 
figure on the tombs of the kings at Thebes; and he says that it 
is ” precisely Ashantee : — but what he observes to be still 
more extraordinary and satisfactory is the coincidence be- 
tween the agery beads found by M. Caiillaut in his excavations 
at Thebes, and those of Ashantee. He inclines to think that 
these aggry beads were emblematic of Osiris. 

These are curious and perhaps not unprofitable specu- 
lations; though much of this species of learning we are dis- 
posed to consider as scarcely better than that strenuous idleness 
which exercises the mind while it amuses it. Still, whatever 
may be the estimation to which it is intitled, it bespeaks the 
industry and research of the present author; whose zeal and 
affection for the great cause of African civilization have in- 
clined him to set perhaps too high a value on every scintil- 
lation of knowlege that is connected with the history, manners, 
and institutions of the people who are the objects of his in- 
vestigations. 





Art. XVI. An Analysis of the Natural Classifications of Mam- 
malia, for the Use of Students and Travellers. By T. Epwarp 
Bowpicu, Esq., Member of the Wetteravian Society of Natural 
History. 8vo. pp.115., and 15 Lithographical Plates by the 


Author. 15s. sewed. Paris. 182]. Imported by Treuttel 
and Wurtz. 


Art. XVII. An Introduction to the Ornithology of Cuvier, tor the 
Use of Students and Travellers. By the same. 8vo. pp. 94., 


and 15 Lithographical Plates by the Author. 15s. sewed. 
Paris. 1821. Imported by Treuttel and Wiirtz. 


ERE we have the indefatigable Mr. BowpicH again, and 
most laudably exerting himself i in a new branch ¢ of study, 

that of natural history ; which, ‘however, is so properly con- 
nected with his previous pursuits. ‘The common object of 
these performances is to furnish students and travellers, who 
may be removed from ready access to the more yoluminous and 
expensive elementary arrangements of mammiferous animals 
and birds, with a portable and initiator y guide, that may enable 
them to assign the name and station of those species which 
may occur to their observation. ‘Lhe merit of such a desion 
is intitled to every expression of approbation and encourage- 
ment, and Mr. B. has accomplished it with conciseness, 
fidelity, and talent. His divisions and subdivisions are prin- 
cipally and avowedly extracted from Cuvier’s Regne Animal, 
to which are annexed tabular and comprehensive forms ; 


while 
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while valuable additions are interspersed, deduced from the 
comparative anatomy of the same author, and from the works 
of Frederic Cuvier, Dumeril, &c., with explanatory notes and 
remarks well deserving perusal. 

In the present state of natural science, we are not aware 
that Mr. Bowpicu could have selected a less exceptionable 
basis of classification than that which has been exhibited by 
Cuvier ; although his distributions are occasionally neither 
those of nature nor of sound philosophy, and his frequent in- 
troduction of subordinate genera is somewhat illogical. While 
his more general divisions appear to proceed on the principles 
of a natural order, the allotments and definitions of his species 
ultimately assimilate his work to other artificial systems. It 
would be very desirable, therefore, that some more simple 
method, founded on prominent external characters merely, 
should be devised for the purposes of easy recognition and 
reference ; — independently of the considerations of internal 
structure and economy, those more suitable elements for the 
construction of a natural series, but which imply a familiar 
acquaintance with comparative anatomy, the command of 
leisure, and zeal for observation.— Mr. B., however, has made 
the most of his existing materials, and has illustrated his text 
by lithographic plates which are sufficiently characteristic. 

These tracts, though composed in English, are printed at 
Paris ; and the literal errors, which are not numerous, are 
mostly corrected with a pen.— An introduction to Con- 
chology, including the fossil genera, with 400 figures, an- 
nounced as in the press, we presume to be the production of 
the saine active-minded traveiler; and we learn, also, inci- 
dentally, that he is engaged on the elements of Algebra, com- 
piled from the best authors, English and French: while he, 
moreover, contemplates ‘a second travel in Africa” He 
deserves every encouragement and all possible success, 








Arr. XVIII. Traité complet de Mécanique, &c.; 2. e. a Complete 
Treatise of Mechanics, applied to the Arts: containing a Me- 
thodical Exposition of the Theories and Experiments most 
Useful for directing the Choice, the Invention, the Construction, 
and the Employment of every Species of Machine. By M. J. 
A. Borents, Engineer. Vol. I. 4to. Paris. 

Art. XIX. Théorie de la Mécanique, &c.; i.e. the Theory of 
Mechanics, or Introduction to the Study of Mechanics, applied 
to the Arts. By M. Borenis. 4to. Paris. 1821. Imported 
by Treuttel and Co. Price 1/. 1s. 


HE applications of machinery to the arts, and to the various 
purposes of life, are so decidedly superior in this country 

to the state of them in any other, that we looked into the 
volumes 
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volumes before us with some interest, expecting that M. Bore- 
nis, like M. Dupin, had been visiting our several public esta- 
blishments and manufactories, and that we should recognize in 
a foreign dress all the most interesting mechanical applications 
‘ of England. We soon discovered, however, that, under a 
high sounding title, the present author intended only to de- 
scribe that particular application of mechanical force which is 
employed in the removal and transport of materials, and 
heavy loads. ‘ Every species of machine,’ therefore, here 
means only the lever, the pulley, the wedge, the screw, the 
inclined plane, and some of their most simple combinations, 
as the crane, capstan, and windlass, Still, we must add 
that this objection applies principally to the title, as the work 
itself certainly contains some interesting and curious facts ; 
although it betrays a great poverty of information on certain 
subjects very generally known in this country. 

The treatise is divided into three books: the first of 
which relates to the simple machines generally employed for 
the removal of heavy loads; or, in other words, the simple 
mechanical powers, including the capstan, and various sys- 
tems of pulleys: of which latter, many that are esteemed the 
best in this country are not noticed. We have also in this 
chapter a section devoted to the estimation of the strength of 
man and brute animals: but it contains nothing more than 
may be found in Gregory’s and other English treatises on 
mechanics. — The second book commences with a digression 
on the construction of certain Roman roads, and a comparison 
between them and some of the great modern roads in different 
countries of Europe; — on the Tesistance which the wheels of 
carriages experience on paved and other ways;—on the 
rail-ways of England;— and a comparison of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of land and water-carriage. We have 
then a dissertation on the best method of harnessing horses, 
the proper direction of the draft, the shafts, and a comparison 
between four-wheeled and two-wheeled carriages. ‘The author 
next describes the means employed for the transport of timber 
from the forests to the arsenals in which it is to be used: in- 
cluding a description of certain inclined planes adopted in 
some mountainous districts, and along which the timber de- 
scends merely by its own gravity. Had M. Borenis been 
acquainted with the works carrying on in England, this would 
have been a very appropriate place for describing the cele- 
brated stacking machine at Chatham, constructed by Mr. 
Brunel, to which we have referred in our account of M. 
Dupin’s work on the English marine. (See our last Appendix.) 

A similar remark applies to the author’s next chapter, 
on the transport of stone from the quarries to its point of 
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embarkation, &c., where we. find not a word on the highly 
ingenious method of conducting this operation in the con- 
struction of the Breakwater at Plymouth ;— and the same 
defect is observable in most of the author’s descriptions of the 
modern means of transport. 

In the historical account of the means employed by the 
antients for the removal and erection of some of their stu- 
pendous columns, we find a portion of interesting information ; 
although, even in this chapter, we have still the same deficiency 
as in the former, when the author attempts the description of 
the means employed for launching a ship, and for hauling a 
vessel out of the water on a slip, for repairs, &c. Here, 
again, he certainly takes us back at least halfa century. In 
short, the only part of this work which we can conceive to 
possess any interest is that of which we have just spoken, viz. 
on the means employed by the antients in the transport and re- 
moval of some of their largest columns, statues, &c. The 
removal of the rock for the base of the statue of Peter the 
Great is also well illustrated, but not better than we find it 
in other well-known works. — The plates, twenty in number, 
are very neatly executed, without shading. 

From this analysis of M. Borenis’s first volume, we think 
it will appear that the work by no means corresponds with its 
title-page; and that, though it may contain some useful in- 
formation, it might have afforded much more, and does not 
now form a publication from which an English engineer is 
likely to derive material benefit. 

The second volume, as it may be called, though not so 
marked, has the same characteristics with the first. It de- 
scribes some of the most usual applications of mechanics to 
machinery, but we must consider it as very deficient in many 
principal points. It is divided into four books, of which the 
first contains the fundamental principles of statics, dynamics, 
hydrostatics, and hydrodynamics: the second developes the 
theory of first movers, of resistance, Xc.: the third treats of 
the ‘intermediatory’ parts of machines, viz. those parts 
through which the power is communicated; and the last re- 
lates to the principles of equilibrium in walls, revetements, 
piles, vaults, the strength of materials, &c. 

It has been too general with French authors to make so 
great a display of deep mathematical science, that their com- 
positions are not adapted to be read by those who are en- 
gaged in the practical part of the subject to which they refer : 
but M. Boranis has unquestionably steered clear of this de- 
fect, and therefore has produced a work of some utility to 
persons employed in practical mechanics in his own country. 
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Holkham library, rich in early 
books and MSS., 383. 

Home, Sir Ev., on the tusks, 
&c. of the Dugong, 407. 411. 
On the spinal marrow of the 
Proteosaurus, 408. On the 
human urethra, 410. Onthe 
high operation for the stone, 

Horner, Mr., his right to the 
discovery of a new method of 
solving equations stated, 94. 

Hroswitha, alearned nun of Gan- 
dersheim, account of, 502. 

Hypocrisy, general, of mankind, 
that notion reprobated, 535. 

I and J 

Jamaica, fatality in sending 
troops thither at the worst 
season, !64. 

James I1., his interview with the 
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six Bishops related by Abp. 
Sancroft, 242. 

Ice, narrow escape from, in the 
Polar seas, 145. Manner of 
cutting through it, 146. 

Ideas, affections, &c., treatise 
on, 528. 

Jesuits, attacked by Abp. San- 
croft, 241. Account of their 
institution, 479. 

Income, tables of, as earned by 
the different classes of society, 
252. To one person, the 
source of employment to 
others, 18., See Wealth. 

India, view of the general good 
intenttons of the East India 
Company, and the merits of 
their officers, 159. On the 
extension of our inland sta- 
tions in India, 163. On the 
over-land journey to or from 
India, 165. Remarks on the 
nature of the British power 
and the judicial systems estab- 
lished there, 2038. 

Intoxication, appearances of, 
produced by exposure to in- 
tense cold, 148. 

Ireland, shocking story of a gen- 
tleman’s treatment of his wife 

‘inthat country, 51. This case 
a proof of the spontaneous ori- 


gin of typhus, 2b. Account of - 


that epidemic in Ireland, 52. Its 
ravages, 56. Sad situation of 
that country, 59. Obs. cn the 
education of the peasants of, 
220. Hard duty ofthe Catho- 
lic priests there, 222. 

Tron, in ships, its effect on the 
rate of chronometers, 414. 
Italy, the political changes of, 

in the 15th century, produc- 
tive of important events in 
France and Spain, 478. 
Judicature, courts of, remarks 
on those of Germany in former 
times, 487. On those of Eng- 
land at present, 489. 511. On 
the judicial system of France, 
490, 491. 
Juris- 
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Jurisprudence, ob3. on, 155. 

Jury, trial by, 01 the English 
institution of, 516. 

K 

Kauffman, Angelica, biographi- 
cal account of, 503. 

Kuight, Mv., on the alburnum of 
trees felled in winter and in 
the spring, 408. 

L 


Labour, productive and unpro- 
ductive, remarks on theories 
of, 16. 22. 

Labrador, Juan, a Spanish 
painter, account of, 504. 

Lancaster, Mr., makes chrono- 
meters with gold balance- 
springs, to prevent the action 
of iron on their rate of going, 
414. 

Leonardo da Vinci, anecdotes 
of, 236. 

Life of man, in its’ several 
periods, compared to the 
months of the year, in old 
English verse, 385. 

Life-contingencies, on a new 
mode of estimating, 417. 

Life, elementary principles of, 
425. 

Lily, its emblematic meaning in 
the East and in the national 
arms of France, 13. 

Loizerolles, M. de, memoir of, 
504. 

Lomas, Jerom de, a Spanish poet, 
specimen of his compositions, 
474. Translated, 475. 

Longitude, as determined by 
chronometers, on errors 1n, 
414. 

Lotos, or Lily, its symbolical 
meaning, 12. 

Louis X1V., view of his state- 
policy, 481. 

Lubienetski, a Polish painter, 
account of, 505. 

Lukaski, See Strawinshi. 

M 

Machinery, effect of its employ- 
ment on the wages of the poor, 
22., See Mechanics. 


Macquarie-river in New South 
Wales, discovery of, 431, 432. 

Magnet, its power on the needle 
destroyed by an approach to 
the North Pole, 143. 285. 
Remarks on theterm Magnetic 
Pole, 286. 

Magnetism, discovery of its con- 
nection with electricity, 296. 

Man, the periods of his lite 
compared to the months of 
the year, in old English verse, 
885. Nature of, censure on 
anindiscriminate unfavourable 
view of, 534. 

Maraboots, fanatics of Tripoli, 
account of, 114. 

Marble of Tirey, one of the 
Hebrides, account of,. 469. 
Mariner, a Russian poem, 138. 
Martinez, Henry, a Mexican 
engineer, account of, 505. 
Mechanics, and machinery, the 
state of knowlege on these 
subjects inferior in France to 
their advancement in Eng- 

land, 543. 

Medicine, errors in, of various 
authors, 427. , 

Mesthi, a Turkish poet, his idyl 
on the Nightingale translated 
into French, 506. | 

Metals, calces of, See Calces. 

Methodist itinerant, described as 
preaching on the Calton-Hill, 
Edinburgh, 461. 

Michel-Angelo, his beautiful 
sculptured monuments in the 
church of San Lorenzo at 
Florence, 233. 

Milan, ladies of, remarkson their 
deficient literature, 237. 

Mineralogy,. observations on.a 
new system of, 397. . Outline 
of the new classification, 399. 

Mollien, M., remarks on his 
alleged discoveries in Africa, 
537. 

Monk, of Toulouse, unjustly 
doomed to death by the sen- 
tence Vade in pace, 500. 

Monte Video, immense estates 

and 
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and innumerable herds of cat- 
tle belonging to the gentlemen 
of, 85. 

Months of the year compared to 
the periods of human life, in 
old English verse, 385. 

Monuments, beautiful, in the 
church of San Lorenzo in 
Florence, 233. 

Moral character, remarks on, 
529. Difference of old and 
modern moralists, 531. 

More, Sir Thomas, accused of 
cowardly cruelty, and de- 
fended, 373. 

Music, observations on a system 
of teaching, 264—274. Rules 
for thorough and figured bass, 
275. 

N 


Needle, the dip and variation of, 
as observed at the North Pole, 
285. 287, 288., See also 
Magnet. 

Negroes, school for, established 
in New South Wales, 431. 
Newfoundland, historical par- 
ticulars and present state of 

the settlement at, 62. 

New South Wales, observations 
on the regulations and situ- 
ation of the settlement there, 
67. Statistical particulars of, 
430. 

Niger, and Nile, their supposed 
identity, 123. Observations 
on late attempts to ascertain 
the source of the former river, 
539. 

Nightingale, an idyl, by the 
Turkish poet Mesihi, trans- 
lated into French, 506. 

North-west Passage, account of 
Capt. Parry’s voyage for the 
discovery “es 40. 276. 


Obsidian, in the Hebrides, re- 
marks on its occurrence, 470. 
Oeérsted, Prof., of Copenhagen, 
his discovery of the connection 


of magnetism and electricity, 
296. 


P 

Parliament, members of, in Eng- 
land, 2 French author’s obs. 
on the mode of electing, 516. 

Parry, Capt., his account of the 
routine of daily duty in the 
Hecla, when shut up for the 
winter in the Polar seas, 149. 

Peach and nectar ine trees, hints 
for their preservation, 419. 
Abundant produce of peaches 
in New South Wales, 432. 

Peasantry, in Ireland, on the 
education of, 220. 

Penates, Russian verses to, 134. 

Perkins, Mr., on the compres- 
sibility of water, 411. 

Persecution, religious, weighty 
censure of, 179. 

Persepolis, observations on the 
ruins of, 14. 

Persia, account of its capital, 
and other particulars, 10. 
Prevalent superstitions, 11. 

Petrarch, view of, as a writer 
and a statesman, 495. 

Pitt, Mr., his assiduous studies 
at Cambridge, 355. His idea 
of retiring from political life, 
359. His measures inthe years 
1790 and 1791, 360. His let- 
ter to a friend on the affairs of 
Spain, 361. To Mr. Ewart on 
the dispute with Russia, 363. 

Plants, obs. on the nomenclature 
of, 181. Their symmetry a 
proof of their great First 
Cause, 189. On the classi- 
fication of, 190. Phytonymy 
of, 192. On their geogra- 
phical distribution, 193. 

Poetry, its influence on the 
mind and character, 128. 

Poets, modern English, remarks 
on their subjects and style of 
writing, 43. Of Russia, ac- 
count of, and specimens of 
their productions, 129—139. 
Living, of Italy, observations 
on, 351. Of Spain, remarks 
on and specimens of, 474. 

Poland, 














Poland, king of, attempt to carry 
him off from Warsaw, 451. 
Population, classed tables of, 
with reference to income, 252. 
Proportion of its increase to 
increased wealth, 254. Of 
Great Britain, compared with 
that of the continental pow- 

ers, 257. 259. 

Porlier, or Margquesito, the 
Spanish Patriot-General, ac- 
count of, 508. 

Portugal, Queen of, her miser- 
able state in Rio Janeiro, 83. 

Potemkin, Prince, verses on his 
tomb by a Russian poet, 134. 

Praise, indiscriminate, of au- 
thors, its bad effects, 71. 

Priests, Catholic, in Ireland, 
their hard duty, 222. 

Pringle, Mrs. Janet, specimen 
of her epistolary correspond- 
ence, 303. 

, Dr., description of his 
return to his living, 304. 

Printing, its introduction into 
France, and anecdotes of the 
early Parisian printers, 380. 
—387. See also Stephens. 

Productive system, obs. on, 16. 

Proteosaurus, on the spinal mar- 
row, &c. of that animal, 408. 

Protestants, persecution (of, in 
the south of France, 167. 

R 

Raffles, Sir T. S., his account of 
the Dugong, 410. 

Raphael, encomium on his pic- 
ture of Julio IT., 234. 

Reading, observations on the 
art of reading well, 111. 

Reckoning of distance by ac- 
count, danger of error in, 277. 

Red Snow, See Bauer. 

Religion, change of, in some 
places, dependent on trifling 
circumstances, 471., note. 

Rey, Dr., his Essays on the cal- 
cination of metals, 294. 

Rio Janeiro, description of, 87. 

Ritchie, Mr., his unfortunate 
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expedition to Africa com- 
menced, 114. His death, 123. 

Rogan, Dr., on the fever in 
freland, 53. 

Rome, a satisfactory account of 
it still wanted, 339. Its re- 
maining antiquities ascertain- 
ed, 342. The view of the city 
on approaching it, $43. St.Pe- 
ter’s described, $45. The Va- 
tican, 347. The several gates, 
348. The Seven Hills, 349. 
On the living poets of, 351. 
Compared with Athens, 523. 

Ruler of a nation, duties of, 320. 

Rulhiere, M., his work on Po- 
land characterized, 450. 

Rum, account of that island, 471. 

Russia, progress of, in the cul- 
tivation of poetry, 129. 


St. Peter's cathedral described, 
345. 

Salaberry, M. de, his translation 
of a Turkish idyl, 506. 

Sancroft, Abp., particulars of 
his life, &c., 239—248. 

Sand-stone, generated from drift- 
sand, at Rio Janeiro, 87. Of 
the Frith of Forth, 463. 

San Lorenzo, church of, 
Florence, tombs in, 233. 

School-mistress, Scotch, picture 
of her death, 307. 

Scotland, on the manners of the 
Lowlanders of, 465. Onthe 
church-livings, 24. On the 
Highlanders, 472. 

Scoure, in the island of Eigg, 
account of, 470. 

Seppings, Sir R., on a new prin- 
ciple ofconstructing ships,413. 

Shiraz, account of, 14. 

Sinclair, Sir John, letter to, 16. 

Slavery, state of, in Brazil, 92. 

Slave-trade, in the interior of 
Africa, its horrors, 121. 126. 

Sleep, observations on the effects 
of, as to its quantity, 426. 

Smith, Dr. Adam, some of his 
opinions disputed, 16. 22. 

Sneezing, 


at 








































Sneezing, an unlucky omen in 
Persia, 11. 
Snow, See Red Snow. 


Snowdon, measurement of, 418. 


Socicty, different classes of, their 
proportions of income, 252. 

Sonnet, by Mr. C. Lloyd, 46. 

Sorbonne, that college the pa- 
tron of the art of printing, 382. 

Sounds, inaudible to some ears, 
memoir on, 412. 

Spain, antient poetry of, 474. 
Sketch of the Revolution in, 
508. Its consequences, 510. 

Speculation, in trade, &c. re- 
marks on, 21. 

Staffa, mineralogy of, 466. 

Stephens, Henry and Robert, — 
or more properly H. and R. 
Estienne,—the early Parisian 
printers, account of, 385. 
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T trey, mineralogy of, 469, 


Trees, felled in winter or spring, 
on the alburnum of, 408. 
Triades, theological, 197. 
L'uning, remarks on, 273. 
Typhus, origin of, 51. 
Typography, See Printing. 
U and V 


Vadein pace, anecdote of theexe- - 


cution of that sentence, 500. 
Van Dieman’s Land, the settle- 
ment there in want of judicial 
institutions, 70. Its progress 
not inviting, 432. 
Vatican, on the statues in, $47. 
Venus of Medicis, obs. on, 234. 
Verse, English, structure of, 109. 
Verses at the North Pole, 283. 
Virgin Mary, verses to, 474. 
Urethra, human, obs. on, 410. 
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Steppe, or Plain, ii Russia, obs. AWallace, William, verses on, 75. 


on contemplating, 1. 

Stone, on the high operation 
for, 410. 

Strawinski and Lukaskz, their at- 
tempt to carry off the King of 
Poland, 451. 

Studio, of a sculptor, 233. 

Substantives in the French lan- 
guage, masculine and femi- 
nine, 211. 

Sweden, King of, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, his great influence over 
the state of Europe, 481. 

Syntax, Dr., his loss of his wig, 
315. Hisvisitto the maid, 317. 

T 

Tabreez,account of, 8. Severity 
of winter there, 9. A man 
frozen to death, in the inside 
of his horse, ib. 

Teheran, its narrow streets jus- 
tified, 10. Scenery of, 20. 
Temperature of the sea, observ- 

ations on, 141. 

Tests, for mineral waters, 298. 

Thermometrical barometer, on its 
use in taking altitudes, 418. 


Water, verses addressed to, 377. 
On the compressibility of, 411. 


Watt, James, the engineer, cha- 


racter of, 295. 
Wealth, how produced in so- 
ciety, 19. Its proportion to 
population, 254. See Income. 
Wesley, John, his self-examin- 
ation, 27. The completion of 
his trust in Christ, 29. Con- 
ference with the Moravians, 
31. Sermon on Redemption, 
34. His character, 39. 
Whitefield, G. his exertions, 
tenets, and character, 33. 
His letter to Lady Hunting- 
don, 38. 

Wollaston, Dr., on sounds inau- 
dible by certain ears, 412. 
— , Mr., on the measure- 

ment of Snowdon, 418. 
Wolsey, Cardinal, vindicated, 

373. His —_— drawn, 374. 
Yellow Fever, obs. on, 429. 
Youth, verses on, 48. 
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